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New York Theatre Critics Reviews 
1954 YEARLY $2 500 


SUBSCRIPTION 
January |! 


1954 thru December 31, 


All the information you need—at your finger-tips! 


This service gives you each week a word-lfor- 


word reproduction handy 


reference-file form 

previous week’s New York opening 

by the seven major New York critics for their 
Not condensed 


way. You get the 


huge theatre-going uwudience 


-— not changed in any 


Ready to 


views 


complete re insert 


f 
free 


handsome permanent binder given 
each year’s subscription 


audience, d 


Critics, like individuals in an 


and dishkes. For 


not confined our 


their likes this reason we 


reports to one or two. Instead 


we give complete reviews of seven critics from all 


major New York newspapers. These are the critics 


who 
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Tribune 


report the theatre to over 10 million people 
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Brooks Atkinson 


Times 


Robert Coleman 
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ating infor 
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| For a limited time only you may purchase the drama library set of fourteen complete volumes 
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THEATRE ARTS, Box No. 54-5 
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Please enter my order for the NEW YORK THEATRI 


n box I understand that the 


CRITICS’ REVIEWS as checked 
1954 subseription will bring me, weekly, the theatre reviews 
1954 to December 31, 1954. A 
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Here are the Spotlights 
WHICH HAVE WON SUCH WIDE ACCEPTANCE 


THEY GIVE EVERY PRODUCTION SPARKLE AND LIFE 
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Fully Automatic High Intensity INCANDESCENT SPOTLIGHT 
ARC SPOTLIGHT 
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| A DRAMATIC DEMONSTRATION o: OF THE BOOK-DIVIDEND SYSTEM | 


OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


Given to you... 


IF YOU JOIN THE CLUB NOW AND AGREE TO BUY SIX BOOKS— 
OF YOUR CHOICE—DURING THE NEXT TWELVE MONTHS 


ALL SIX VOLUMES 


| 
| 
| 


ie THE REST OF YOUR LIFE these six great books 
will be a possession you will be proud to have 
acquired, as a memento of your own part, however 
humble, in this great epoch of human history. The 
set is offered in this Trial Membership to demoa- 
strate three things about the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
We FIRST: that as a member of the Club you are kept 
from missing the important books you want to read. 
For example, all six of the € ‘hurchill books were Club 
selections. y& SECOND: that you get such books from 
the Club at a considerable saving. For example, the 
regular retail price for each of these Churchill volumes 
is $6.00; the price to Club members is only $4.00, Last 
year, on the average, the price paid by Club members 
for selections was 27°;, less than the retail price, 
We THIRD: that, on top of this, you share in approx- 
imately $1,000,000 worth of books, each month, distrib- 
uted free to members as Book-Dividends. These six 
Churchill volumes may be considered “advanced” 
Book-Dividends, earned by the purchase of the six 
books you engage yoursclf to buy later. 


CONDITIONS OF THIS OFFER 


a YOU AGREE TO BUY AS FEW AS SIX BOOKS within 
your first year of membership from among the Club's 
Selections and Special Members’ Editions. During the 
year at least 100 good books will be made available to 
you, from which you may choose. You receive a care- 
ful advance description of each selection and if you 
think it is a book you would not enjoy, you send back 
a form (always provided) specifying some other book 
you may want, Or you may say: “Send me nothing.” 
* YOU WILL RECEIVE ALL SIX VOLUMES OF THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR AT ONCE. They will be sent with the first book 
you order. For a list of good books from which you 
can choose your first selection, please see coupon. 
we AFTER BUYING SIX BOOKS—and as long as you 
remain a member—you will receive a Book-Dividend 
with every second book you buy—a beautiful or useful 
library volume. This member profit-sharing is similar 
to what happens in any consumer co-operative. A 
fixed percentage of what each member pays is set aside 
in a special fund. This is finally invested in enormous 
editions of other books, each of which is a Book- 
Dividend sent free to members. 

* YOU MAY CANCEL YOUR MEMBERSHIP any time 
after buying six books. Membership in the Club is for 
no fixed period, continuing until notice of cancellation 
is received from the member. 


NOTE TO PRESENT MEMBERS. If you would like 
to obtain these six volumes under the Club's 
regular BooK-DiviDEND system, write to us for 
information to may be arranged 


as how this 


The Second World War by Winston Churchill 


OKarsh 


Ottawa 


TUE aBeON 
PRED WAR 
Pens 
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WORLD WARE 
Saees 
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COMPA wy 


(THE RETAIL VALUE OF THESE SIX BOOKS IF BOUGHT SEPARATELY WOULD BE $36) 


BEGING your MEMBERSHIP WITH ANY OF THESE 6000 BOOKS 


aS mY FIRST PURCHASE PLEASE SEND ME 


() CRESS DELAHANTY 
by Jessamyn West $3.75 
C) SAYONARA by James A. Michener $3.50 
|) THE SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS 
by Charles A. Lindbergh 
Price (to members only) $3.95 
(] VERMONT TRADITION 
by Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
Price (4a members only) $3.95 
] THE CAINE MUTINY by H. Wouk $3.95 
BOOK-OF- THE- MONTH CLUB, 
345 Hudson Street, 


Inc 


New York 14, N.Y 


() FIRE IN THE ASHES by Theodore H. White 
Price (10 members only) $3.95 
() THE HIGH AND THE MIGHTY 
by Ernest K. Gann $3.50 
[] TOO LATE THE PHALAROPE 
by Alan Paton $3.50 
() THE AGE OF THE MOGULS 
by Stewart H. Holbrook 
Price (10 members only) $3.95 
C) ANNAPURNA by Maurice Herzog 


Price (to members only) $3.95 


A774 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club.* Il am to receive THe SECOND 


Wortp War by Winston Churchill, in six volumes, immediately, 
selection, indicated above. | agree to purchase at least six monthly Selections 
during the first year | am a member 
-from among the Club Selections and Special Members’ Editions 


bers’ Editions 
beok I buy 


with the purchase of my first 
or Special Mem- 
After my sixth purchase, with every second 
I am to receive 


the current Book-Dividend*® then being distributed. | have the right to cancel my membership 
any time after buying six selections from the Club. After my first year as a member, | need buy 
only four such books in any twelve-month period to maintain membership. The price to be 
charged for each book will never be more than the publisher's pricc, and frequently less. (A 
small charge is added to cover postage and mailing expenses. ) 


(Please Print Piatniy) 


iddress. 


Postal Zone No 
f any) 


City State 


ships to Canadian 
Month Club 


Book prices are slightly higher in Canada 
sitheut any extra charge for duty, through 


but the Clut 
Book of the 


members, 
Canada), Lid 


*irade-Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Uf. and in Canude 
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DEAR SIR 


| want to coneratulate you on your 


wonderful spread on The Seven Year 
Itch in the January issue What a 
thrill it was for all of us to see our pic- 
tures in your fine magazine I would also 
like to clarify the one mistake that was 
made—that is, having my name listed as 
Florence King. I would really appreciate 
your correcting this to Louise King 


Thank you once again 





LOUISE KIN«, 





Chicago 





Our sincere apologies to Louise King 
who plays The Gtrl in the Chicago Con 
pany of The Seven Year Itch. ED. 





I was interested to read vour artich 


on the London club theatres in your 
December issue. Being one of those ap- 
parently dwindling few who still indulge 
in the artistry of the theatre, I would 
like to comment very briefly. I feel that 
part of the failure is due to the 
unenterprising policy of most of — the 
clubs. There are countless revivals, pro 
ductions of mediocre plays with one eye 
on a transfer to the West End and _ the 
banned type . On the whole, experi- 
ment is rarely entertained in their policy 
experiment, which is too costly in a large 
commercial theatre, could quite often b 
tried with the meagre resources of a 
club I would welcome an exchane 


of theatre views with your readers 


ALEC BREGOUZI 

46 Knoll Road 
Wandsworth, SW. 18 
London, England 


I cannot help but feel that the life 
blood of the theatre lies in the genuine 
interest and stimulation you offer to 
every attempt at artistic creation rather 
than in the erudite debunking of the 


self-appointed long-hairs 





MRS. THORN PENDLETCN 
Warren, Ohio 


Lhe February issue has improved 
100 per cent over the last several copies, 
and is my idea of what a first-class mag- 
azine about the stage should be like. 

Here's hoping for the same won- 


derful quality in all the forthcoming 


issues 


OSCAR F. MILLER, JR 
Quincy, Illinots 
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The Cover 
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The Playwrights’ Company presents 


HEPBURN > “> FERRER 
ONDINE 


A Romonce by Adapted by 

JEAN GIRAUDOUX MAURICE VALENCY 
Directed by ALFRED LUNT 
Music by VIRGIL THOMSON 

Order Now fer April-May-jJune 
Eves. (Mon. thru Thurs): Orch Divans 
(Ist eight rows) $7.80; Orch $4.80; Mezz 
$4.20; Bale $3.60. 3.060. 2.40. 1.80; Eves 
(Pri. & Sat.): Divans $7.80: Orch. $6.00 
Mezz. $4.80; Bale $4.20, 3.60 3.00. 2.40 
Wed Mat« Divans $4.80: Orch. $3.60 
Mezz. $3.00; Bale. $2.40, 1.80. 1.20; Sat 
Mats.: Divans $4.80; Orch. $4.20; Mezz 
$3.60. 3.00; Bale. $2.40, 1.80, 1.20. Prices 
include tax 


46th ST. Theatre + 226 West 4b Si. WY. 6 


CPP UEGUILING COMEDY” —ArKinson, NY. Times 


The Playwrights’ 
Compony presents 


ts 


SULLAVAN COTTEN 


in SAMUEL TAYLOR'S Romantic Comedy 


Sobrina fairy. 


LUELLA RUSSELL 
ase CROMWELL GEAR COLLINS 
SCOTT McKAY « ROBERT DUKE 


Directed by H. C. POTTER 
WATIONAL Theatre, 4ist St. W. of Broadway 
Evgs. 8:35. Matinee WED. and SAT. 2:30 


“A TRIUMPH" 


V.¥. World-Tele. & Sun 


The Playwrights’ Company 
tn association with 
Mary K. Prank present 


in ELIA KAZAN'S production of 


Tea and Sympa 


by ROBERT “ye, 


with 
JOHN KERR 
LEIP sd 


BARRYMORE a ia St. W. of B’way 
Evgs. 8:35. Matinees WED. & SAT. 2:30 


The Theatre Gulid & Joshua Logan 


[re PICNECaies 


by WILLIAM INGE 
RALPH MEEKER JANICE RULE 

and PEGGY CONKLIN 
Staged by JOSHUA LOGAN 


Evgs. 8:30. Mon. thru Thurs.: $4.80, 1.80. Fri. & Sot. Evgs.: 


$6.7 1.80, Mots, Thurs, & Sot. 2:30.$3.60,- 1.20. Tax Incl. 
MUSIC BOX B39 W. 45 S?., N.Y. 36 


italien of Theatre Arts 


Current Broadway 


Plays and Musicals 
By the Beautiful Sea. Shirley Booth stars in this 


musical comedy set in Coney Island at the 
beginning of the century. Book by Herbert and 
Dorothy Fields, music by Arthur Schwartz 

Can-Can~— Shubert, W. 44th. Cole Porter-Abe Bur 
rows musical about Paris in the 90's, featuring 
Lilo, Peter Cookson, Gwen Verdon 

Comedy in Music—Golden, W. 45th. Pianist 
comedian Victor Borge in a one-man show of 
songs and sketches 

John Murray Anderson's Almanac Imperial, W 
‘ith. A fast-moving revue with British zany 
Hermione Gingold, abetted by comedian Billy 
DeWolfe 

Kismet Ziegfeld, 6th Ave. and 55th. An opulent 
musical version of the Knoblock play with 
music from Borodin. With Alfred Drake and 
Doretta Morrow 

Me and Juliet-—Majestic, W. 44th. Rodgers and 
Hammerstein's musical about backstage life 
with Isabel Bigley, Joan McCracken, Ray 
Walston 

Oh, Men! Oh, Women! Henry Miller, W. 43rd 
Edward Chodorov's comedy about a psycho 
analyst who learns of his hancée’s past from an 
unsuspecting patient; with Franchot Tone. Giz 
Young, Betsy von Furstenberg 

Ondine—46th St. theatre. Maurice Valency + 
adaptation of a fantasy by Jean Giraudoux 
based on the fable of a water nymph who falls 
in love with a mortal. With Mel Ferrer and 
Audrey Hepburn 

Picnic-Music Box, W. 45th. William Inge’s 
prize-winning play about a young vagrant's in 
fluence on a group of women in a small Kansas 
town; with Ralph Meeker 

Sabrina Fair——National, W. 41st. Samuel Taylor's 
comedy about a chauffeur’s daughter with 
three socially prominent suitors; with Joseph 
Cotten 

lea and Sympathy Barrymore, W. 47th. Robert 
Anderson's perceptive drama about a sensitive 
student accused of homosexuality in a New 
England boys’ school; with Deborah Kerr. Lei! 
Erickson, John Kerr 

The Burning Glass. Charles Morgan's drama 
about a scientist who holds in his power 4 
secret that can destroy the world; with Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke, Maria Riva, Walter Mat 
thau 

The Caine Mutiny Court Martial--Plymouth, W 
45th. Henry Fonda, John Hodiak and Lioyd 
Nolan in Herman Wouk's dramatization of the 
trial incident in his novel The Caine Mutiny 


GEORGE KONDOLF presents 
MENASHA RICHARD 


SKULMIK WHOR! 
THE CJ SEASON' 


by SYLVIA REGAN 
Stoged by GREGORY RATOFF 


“Irresistible fun! A hit 
filled with laughs!" 
—Coleman, Mirror 


Tues. thru Sun. Evgs. (No Mons.) 
$4.80, 420. 360 3. 
2.40, 1.80. Mats. Set 
& Sun. $3.60, 3., 2.40, 
1.80, 1.20 (Incl. 
tax) 


CORT THEATRE * 
48 St. E. of weer 


**WONDERFUL"’ 


CRITICS UNANIMOUS ~ 


ROSALIND \. 
RUSSELL 


IN THE PRIZE-WINNING MUSICAL 


"WONDERFUL 


WINTER GARDEN, B'woy & 50 St 
Evgs. $7.20 te 2.40. 
Mats, Wed. & Sot. $4.20 te 1.80. 


The Confidential Clerk—Morosco, W. 45th. T. S 
Eliot's verse comedy about a mix-up in family 
relationships; with Claude Rains, Ina Claire 
Joan Greenwood 

the Fifth Season--Cort, W. 48th. Farce about 
the woes of the garment industry ; with Menasha 
Skulnik as master of the revels, Richard Whorf 
as straight man 

the Girl in Pink Tights—Mark Hellinger, 1655 
Broadway. A musical comedy about an 1867 
French ballet company’s premiére ballerina 

Renée Jeanmaire), who has a romance with an 
American matinee idol. Music by Sigmund 
Romberg 

the Immoralist Royale, W. 45th. A drama by 
Ruth and Augustus Goetz about a homosexual’s 
struggle to adjust himself to married life, based 
on Gide's novel; with Geraldine Page and Louis 
Jourdan 

The King of Hearts—-A satiric comedy by Jean 
Kerr and Eleanor Brooke about a cartoonist 
and his adopted son; with Donald Cook and 
Jackie Cooper 

The Prescott Proposals. Broadhurst, W. 44th 
Katharine Cornell as a lady delegate to the 
U.N. in a political comedy by Howard Lindsay 
and Russel Crouse; with Lorne Greene and 
Felix Aylmer 

The Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker—Coronet, W 
4%h. Burgess Meredith as a not-so-Victorian 
father and Martha Scott as the mother of 
eight, in Liam O'Brien's comedy 

The Seven Year Itch Fulton, W. 46th. Comedy 
by George Axelrod about a husband who de- 
velops an extramarital itch after seven happy 
years of married life; with Tom Ewell and 
Vanessa Brown 

the Solid Gold Cadillac Belasco, W. 44th 
(seorge S. Kaufman-Howard Teichmann satiric 
comedy about a lady stockholder, played by 
Josephine Hull, who becomes the company 
owner 

The Teahouse of the August Moon Martin Beck 
W. 45th — Patrick's droll comedy based on 
the Vern Sneider novel, about an army captain 
and the natives of Okinawa; with David Wayne 
John Forsythe, Paul Ford 

Wonderful Town Winter Garden, 1634 Broad 
way. Carol Channing singing and dancing in 
the sprightly musical version of My Sister 
Fileen; with Edith Adams and George Gaynes 


. . 

April Openings 

April 7 Anniversary Waltz. A domestic comedy 
by Jerome Chodoroy and Joseph Fields about 
a revelation that upsets family relations on a 
fitteenth wedding anniversary; with Kitty Car 
lisle and Macdonald Carey 


“MOST OUTRAGEOUSLY OUTRIGHT FUN 
OF THE SEASON” —wewes, sarurDay REVIEW 
CHERYL CRAWFORD 

in exvecietion with Anderson Lawler: presents 


FRANCHOT TONE. 
Mele! 2. 
women! 


@ COMEDY by EDWARD CHODOROY 
GIG YOUNG » BETSY von FURSTENBERG 


HENRY MILLERS Thee., 124 W. 43 St. BR 9-3970 
Evenings ot 6:40. Metinees Thurs. & Set. ot 2:40 


“GAYER THAN A 
DAYDREAM.” 
Walter Winchell 
“ORIGINAL and FUNNY.” 
Atkinson, N.Y. Times 


CUSED” GEES cae GROTH GpeeET 


TOM EWEL .. 


thease 
year itch... 


Pa BROWN 
3 


eee 0) EE OTORTT 
Mon. thru Thurs. Evgs.: $4.80to | 80. Fri. & Sat. Evgs 
$4 te 1.80. Mats. Wed. 8B Sat.: $3.60 to 1.80. (Tax inci.) 
Please enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope 
FULTON THEATRE 210 W. 4éth St. New York 36 
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April & Child of Grace. Booth, W 45th 
Funt’s play about the double 
Uta Hagen as 
executive 


Juha 
standard, with 
a Madison Avenue advertising 


Pre-Broadway Tour 


The Pajama Game—Opens New Haven, Shubert 
April 12; Philadelphia, April 14. Musical com- 
edy version of the Richard Bissell novel 7% 
Cents, about the underwear business. With John 
Raitt, Eddie Foy, Jr. and Janis Paige 


Shows on Tour 


Dial M for Murder—Cincinnati, Cox, March 2" 
April 3; Cleveland, Hanna, April 5-10; Colum 
bus, Ohio, Hartman, April 12-14; Indianapolis 
Murat, April 15-17; St. Louis, American, Apri! 
19-24; San Francisco, Curran, April 28. Fred 
erick Knott’s melodrama about an ex-tennis 
champion with murderous inclinations; Mau 
rice cone is starred 


My 3 Angels— Cincinnati, Cox, April 5; St. Louis 
American, April 12; Minneapolis, Lycem, April 
19; Milwaukee Davidson, April 26. Walter 
Slezak stars in Sam and Bella Spewack’s adap 
tation of a French comedy 


The Seven Year Itch -Chicago, Erlanger, indefi 
nite run. George Axelrod’s Broadway comedy 
with Eddie Bracken 

lime Out for Ginger 
nite run 


the King and | Hershey, Pa 
week. Cleveland, March 
cinnati, April 12 for 2 weeks. Indianapolis 
April 26 for 1 week. Kansas City, May 3% 
Rodgers and Hammerstein's musical version of 
Anna and the King of Siam; with Patricia 
Morison 
The World of Sholom Aleichem -Chicago, 11th 
St. theatre, indefinite run. With Howard da 
Silva, Jacob Ben-Ami, Anne Revere 


Off-Broadway 
New York 


Bown Adams Studio 306 W. Sist St. Saturda - 
Four original one-act plays dealing with t 
theatre: Rats at the Tem Back of the Soul, 
The Ladies Create, The oul Talent. Wednes- 
days, A Midsummer Night's Dream. 

The Artists Theatre Amato Opera Theatre, 159 
Bleecker St. Tithonus by James Merrill, a three- 
act verse play, Apr. 13-15. Admission by mem- 
bership only 


Chicago, Harris, indef 


March 22 for 1 


29 for 2 weeks. Cin- 


“A VERY FUNNY COMEDY.” 
—Gibbs, The New Yorker 


“A HOWLING HIT.” 
—Howkins, Wor. Tele. & Sun 


JOSEPHINE HULL 


The SOLID ‘GOLD: CADILLAC 


by MOWARD TECHMUANN ong GEORGE 5 WAUP MAN 


LORING SMITH 


woged by GEORGE S RAUI MAR 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED THRU JULY 3rd 
Mon. thru Thurs. Eves. $4,80-1.80; Fri. & Sat. 
Eves. $6-1.80; Wed. Mot. $3.60-1.20; Sat. 
Mot. $4.20-1.20. Tox Included. 


BELASCO Thea., 445St.E. of Bway. JU 6-7950 
Evenings 8:40. Motinses Wed. & Sat. 2:40 
ooeoeoeoeveeeeeeeee @ 
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NILA 


a new drama 


written by IRENNE WEBSTER 
Staged by HARRY PEAKMAN 


April - May 


Starcradle Playhouse 


2348 North Clark 
Chicago, Ili. 


' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
! 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
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Harbizon Plaza lheatre O8th Si and Oth Ave 
The World of Sholom Aleichem. Arnold Per! + 
three one-act plays based on Sholom Aleichem 
and Isaac Peretz short stories With Morris 
Carnovsky and Ruby Dee 


The Blackfriars’ Guild—316 W. 57th St. Praise 
of Folly by John McGuire, a biography of Sir 
Thomas coed (en Apr. 13. 

Broadway ers. wn Boden te 
tional ee bh St. and 
Boy with a Cart by Christ 
by a professional cast at 
on Apr. 4, 11, 18 

Cherry Lane Theatre —38 Commerce St. The 
Wise Have Not Spoken by Paul Vincent Car- 
roll, directed by Harry Wagstaff Gribble. April 

Circle in the Square—5 Sheridan Square. The 
Girl on the Via Flaminia, dramatized by Alfred 
Hayes from his own novel. Directed by José 
Quintero, with Betty Miller and Leo Penn 


April 
Aly Beg 
-10 


er Fry. tlle | 
30 vesper services 


Columbia University— 420 W. 117th St 
gar’s Opera by John Gay, Apr. 6-7, 

Current Stages—1129 6th Ave ig Bevis Fthan 
Frome. April 


“A SMASH Hf HiT!” 
“SOCKO y Successi” 
“DANCING “SPECTACULAR” 


prmocem rere 


THE CAPE THEATRE 


South Jersey's Show Shop 
30th Year—Late June to Early Sept. 


15 Seasons Under Same Management. 
Guest Stars Have Included Gloria Swan- 
son, Zasu Pitts, E. E. Horton, Alfred 
Drake, Eddie Dowling, Edward Arnold 
Unusual Apprentice Opportunity 


2 Shows Weekly 2 Companies 
Radio Programs Daily Classes 
Chance to Direct, Plan the Sets, Have 
Your Play Tried Out 
Earn Equity Credits and Contracts 
Some Scholarships Profit Sharing 
TI May | Address 
T. C. Upham, Box 391, Delray Beach, Fla. 


Lae. @.6 as & ems 


Leen ew ne ee a = oe 6 eae 


(Common Stock 


Price 50c a Share 


write or phone 
for an offering circular to 


BROADWAY ANGELS, INC. 


29 W. 65th St., New York 23 
TRafaigar 4-1815 





Based on the play ‘Green Grow 
the Lilacs” by LYNN RIGGS 


Production Diretted by 


ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 


Dences by AGNES de MILLE 
Originally Presented by THE THEATRE GUILD 
Production Reproduced by Jerome Whyte 


JEANNE WEBB 


BAL TILTON 


In The Pulitizer Prize 
and N. Y. Critics’ Award 
Musical Play 


with 
BENNY, DOROTHY, ALAN 
BAKER FRANKLIN’ BAXTER 


“ENCHANTED” —7/MES, NEWS, HERALD TRIBUNE 


MAURICE EVANS 
in ausociotion with GEORGE SCHAEFER presents 


DAVID JOHN 
WAYNE FORSYTHE 


A New Comedy by 
JOHN PATRICK 
(Adapted tram the Nove! by Vern Snader! 
oth 


PAUL | LARRY 
FORD =—s«GATES ° 


ond 


MARIKO NIKI 
Prodvatien Oivected by ROBERT LEWIS - 
Evgs. 6:40—Mon. thry Thurs.: $4.80-1.80. Fri. & Sot. Evgs.. 
$4.00-1.80. Mats. Wed. & Sot. 2:40—$3.60-1.20. (Tox Incl.) 
MARTIN BECK THEA., 45th 51. W. of Sth Ave. 


WILLIAM 
HANSEN 


a. ‘ae REVUE IN A LONG 
B.” Atkinson, N.Y. Times 


HERMIONE BILLY 


GINGCLD DE WOLFE 


JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON’S 


ALMANAC . 


THE SMASH MUSICAL 


Horry Tony Orson Nanci 
Belafonte Bavacr Bean Crompton 
IMPERIAL THEATRE, 251 W. 45th St 
fives. $7.20 to 2.40. Wed 
Mats, $3.60 to 1.20, Sot 

Mats. $4.20 to 1.80 
Tox Included. 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED 





Equity Community Theatre Bryant Hi h Schoo! 
48th St. and Sist i Long Island City. Kiss 

eatre Arts OKS Me Kate, 
PETERBOROUGH Joists n'pt0e tate toon, 20 


14th St. Doctor nson, sou reading on 


the life of John 
PLAYER POUNDED | Green th on, ible odie ite Miss Julia 
1933 | by — ey F ees through ays, 
r 
7 Mees Theatre—i41 W. 13th St. Time 


Professicne! Summer Thee? Hier Calle a new 1 oye paral Stark. om, Aged 
| Ave ghters ae , a, by ye bay 


| a by Charlotte Perry, Apr. 9-10; special 
Apprentice Group | performance at 6 p.m. Apr. 7 
New York University—35 West 4th St. Annual 


Shakespeare celebration: Hamlet, Macbeth, A 
July - August Midsummer Night’s Dream. Beginning Apr. 22 


IHE ACTOR'S WAYS AND MEANS 
Originals Only —100 7th Ave. Haven in the Dark 


by Michael Redgrave rod] 
y asses and rts in professional by Paul Nord, directed by Aliki. April. 

, ie P Phoenix Theatre—2nd Ave. and 12th St. The 
One of the few modern actors ‘‘to productions Golden Apple, a new musical by John Latouche 
have touched greatness,’ as the and Jerome ripe LL a Apr. 25 
London Times has said, Michael For tefermation wrtte Shakespeare Guild Festival—Jan Hus Auditorium 


351 EB. 74th St. Shakespearean seperenry. 
Redgrave is also one of the most Edith Bond Stearns, Box |, Peterborough, N.H. Showcase Theatre——Finch theatre, 52 E. 78th St 


articulate. And he goes into the | | Amphitryon 38 by Giraudoux. Professional com- 
whys and wherefores of an actor's | pany directed by Jurgis Blekaitis, Aor. 19-25 
‘ ; ~ Theatre DeLys 121 Christopher St. The Three 
magic in these scintillating discus- | Penny Opera, new book and lyrics by Mar« 
sions, revised from his Rockefeller J * | —- . by at — 1, 
. . : , . 4 en enya and Leon Lishner 
lectures at Bristol University last 0) (37) Vi/ ws Theodore—Carnegie Recital Hall, 154 W. 57th 
ear, with a sense of wonderment St. The “‘sinister and disconcerting’ one-man 
as well as a ruthless curiosity, en- how. Saturdays 


lightening both actor and playgoer ° 
With aaenteanen Peet 0 of SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ART Children's Programs 


Brooklyn Academy of Music 30 Lafayette A 
Mr. Redgrave in almost that num- Stage © Screen ® Radio "Matinee fer ae: “t saperer’s Nightin alc 
ber of roles $3.00 | | Dance © Music ® Vocal eee Leroy the ‘magia, pr. 3 c ‘are Tree 
| ¥ e ¥ e Major presents Robin He Apr. 10 
* . * Full-Time 2 an Time Class Fairyland theatre New York Turn Hall. 85th 
Private St. and Lexington Ave. The Adventures of Tom 


LIVING SHAKESPEARE THEATRE APPROVED FOR VETERANS | VAULT crn” Meclncn Auditorium 
IN STRIKING PHOTOGRAPHS Complete Coverage of Weekly Plays by } 


G2nd St. and Lexington Ave. Freddie and His 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1951-1953 


with Lotte 


Film and Stage Agents and Producers | ¥iddle, Apr. 11, 20-25 


Enrollments 
Covering the last three years at Now Being Accepted 


" Wri f D il Brooklyn Academy of Music 3) Lafayette Ave 
the Stratford-upon-Avon Memorial rite tor Details Iva Kitchell, dance satirist, Apr. 3. John Butler 
Theatre, this handsome book con- Dance Theatre, Apr. 21 


tains from five to eighteen action ee SUE UUM sc Syomct Lon. Toland. high schoo! in dane 


high school in dance 
pictures of each of fourteen of plays for children. Apr. 10 
‘speare j ( , 
Shakespeare's plays (plus Jonson's ci ininie aa Chareenien 
V olpone Angus McBean’s rightly 
famous camera catches important 
moments, full sets and characteriza- 


tions, by such gifted actors as Sir } 
Ralph Richardson, Michael Red- Tufts Arena Theater “aL 


6040 WILSHIRE BLVC 


grave, Margaret Leighton = and 


Pegey Ashcroft, to recreate visually TUFTS pe ae SCHOOL 
the plays themselves $5.00 The kind Broadway and Hollywood 


Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1948-1950 June 28 to August 14 nt sat an, toe y~ Fay 4 


; , majority of New York stage plays. Roxy and 
The three preceding years are pic- AN ACTOR'S THEATRE —_~ it Rag television — be ee 

. , > game cs ; rothers Circus, Sonja Henie and other Ice 
d by = ae ca cage — All roles played by school company. Six Shows and night clubs, and dresses an aver- 
“ “ag ocus i ep we t nar plays, five performances each. Arena age of 100 amateur productions every week 
selves, eaturing lana yrwarda, stage, metropolitan Boston audiences. Send us a list of your requirements and be 
Sir John Gielgud and many others 


All ti +i h F iail ; sure Brooks costumes your next show! 
ime spent in rehearsal an rform- 
With forewords by Ivor Brown and YA 6 perro 


ance. 9 University credits toward A.B. 
Anthony Quayle $4.50 or A.M. degree. Limited to 15. B R O O K S 
Secretary, Tufts Arena Theater 3 West Gist Street, New York, N.Y. 

Theatre Arts Books also publishes 


Plaza 17-5800 
SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORIES AT Tufts College, Medford 55, Mass. 


STRATFORD 1951 by J. Dover 
Wilson and T. C. Worsley $4.50 


collection of the 
world's finest costumes 


Complete vectus oO 
eleacmpiumaasiaimet MANHATTAN THEATRE COLONY 
OGUNQUIT-BY-THE-SEA-MAINE 
Please send the above checked books. 22nd SEASON OPENING JUNE 22nd 
@ A Professional Theatre School 
© Completely Equipped Student Theatre 
@ A New Student Production Every Week 
®@ Professional Faculty Under the Direction of 
John Kirkpatrick and Operated in Conjunction with the Famous 
Address | 


Ogunquit P layhouse 


Theatre Arts Books | “AMERICA’S FOREMOST SUMMER THEATRE” 


FOR PROSPECTUS WRITE—John Lane, 252 East 61st St., New York 21, N.Y 


For which I enclose 


Name 


City... . Zone..........State.... 


224 West 4th Street New York 14 
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ICKWICK 


4th 
SUMMER SEASON 


A Creative Theatre 
Located W miles north ot 
New York City 
June 7 thru September 6 
Limited Number of Apprentices 
Accepted 

Write Richard Sheldon, 
Pickwick Players 
Blauvelt, New York 


P 
L 
A 
Y 
E 
R 
Ss 


DRAMA STUDENTS—TEACHERS 
APPRENTICES 


Come to Mexico 


THE INSTITUTO ALLENDE 


Offers Theatre Technique Courses in 
Acting, Directing, for Stage and TV 
under professional Broadway director and de- 
signer in addition to ART CLASSES in paint- 
in sculpture, ceramics, silverwork, etc 
COLLEGE CREDITS. SUMMER SESSION 
OPENING June {5th thru July-August. FULL 
TUITION, BOARD & ROOM, $200.00 per 
month. Students may enroll for one month 

or more. 


WRITE NOW TO BOX 54-4 THEATRE ARTS, 
cae OR TO INSTITUTO ALLENDE, Gto. 
jexico. 


IVORYTON 
SUMMER PIL. 


and 


THEATRE SCHOOL 


25th year under the direction of 
Milton Stiefel 
@ Students play with famous profes- 
sional Stock Co. and stars each 
week. 
@ Practical experience under 
flight professionals in a 
sional environment. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
IVORYTON PLAYHOUSE 
Ivoryton, Conn. 


top 
profes 


\YHOUSI 


SS)UVNOUHUUNLLUAEDUGOANGOOLOLUNEDOEOOEOOOHEOONEDOLOOHOOUKHVOONOONAS | 


Feagin School 
of Drama & Radio 


39th Year 


An intensive course of 
training the 


professional! 


® STAGE @ TELEVISION 
© SCREEN ® RADIO 


z 
2 
= 
2 
= 
= 
PUBLIC APPEARANCES 
APRIL | TERM 
Courses in Diction, Public Speaking, Poise, Day 
& Eve. Dept. Cat. T. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER—Roadic City 


for 
for 


study designed 
individual in preparation 
work in 


Also Teen-Age & Children’s 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. Tel CO 5-0926 
HUAANNDANARDDAAAAANDAAAAERADAAAAAARADAGOAAAUNGAGROUAONNANUAAOOOOONN 
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Henry Street Playhouse 406 (rrand St. Gladys 
Bailin and Murry Louis in a dance concert of 


their own works, Apr 1! 


Exhibits 


Met itan Museum of Art Fifth Ave 
82nd St. The Fine Art of Costume 
Apr. 9 


Films 


Cinema 16—-Central Needle Trades Auditorium 
225 W. 24th St. Voyages into the Subconscious 
includin The Lead Shoes, Mother's Day. 
Geograp! t of the Body, Glens Falls Sequence 
On the Edge, Apr. 21 

Group for Flim Seudy Washington Irving High 
School, 40 Irving Place. Intolerance by D. W 
Griffith, Apr. 11. Evening of Chaplin comedy 
shorts, Apr. 25 

Opera 

Greater New York Opera Corporation 
Hall, 154 W. 57th St. Tristan 
Apr. 4. 

New York City Opera Company 131 W. 55th 
St. Six week season: Salomé. Mar. 25; world 
premiére of Aaron Copland’s The Tender Land, 
Apr 1; Showboat, Apr. 8; Falstaff (in English 
April 15 


Playwriting Contests 


Eighth annual contest for 
Naministration hospitals. Terms: a variety of 
categories, including plays and short stories 
Awards: total of over $4,000. For further de 
tails, write to: Veterans Administration Infor- 
mation Service, Washington 25, D.C 

The Prompter third annual religious drama con- 
test. Terms: unpublished one-act play and un- 
published radio play (30 minutes), concerned 
with humas problems or values. Awards 
for each. For further details, write to 
Promptgr, P. O. Box 622, Georgetown, Ky 


Other U. S. Productions 


(Schedules for June must be received by the 12th 
of April 


Alabama 


Birmingham—Town and Gown 
Elizabeth, the Queen, Apr. 1-3 
Montevallo— Alabama College Theatre. The Shoe- 
maker’s Prodigious Wife by Lorca, Apr. 2 
Arkansas 
Fayetteville 
ancy, Apr 
California 
Anaheim M.Y.F 


and 
Opens 


Carnegic 


and Isolde, 


atients in Veterans 


The 


Civic Theatre 


University Theatre) Goodbye, My 


27-May 1 


Footlighters. Spark In Judea 
by Delderfield, Apr. 9, 11-14, 16-19 

Berkeley—Berkeley Little Theatre: The Dybbuk, 

ns Apr. 2. University of California: The 

Great God Brown, Apr. 8-10, 15-17. Reading 
The London Merchant by George Lillo, Apr 
4. 10. La Guerre de Troie n’Aura pas lieu (in 
French) and Riricchia (in Italian), Apr. 16, 17 

Los Angeles—-University of Southern California 
The Taming of the Shrew, Mar. 30-Apr. 30 

Porterville Barn Theatre. Come Back, Little 
Sheba. April 

Sacramento 
Joan, Apr 

San Mateo 


Saint 


The Lady’s 


23-25, 29 


Civic Repertory Theatre 


1-3, 8-10 

Peninsula Little Theatre 
Not for Burning, Apr. 16-18, 

San Francisco Playhouse Repertory 
George Dandin by Moliére. April 

Tulare Playhouse’ The Two Mrs 
Opens Apr. 30 


Colorado 
Greeley— Little Theatre of the Rockies. High Tor 
Apr. 29-May |! 
| Connecticut 
Waterbury 
Sheba, Apr 
Delaware 


University Theatre. 12th Delaware Play 
Festival, Apr. 1-2. Snow White, Children’s The 
atre, Apr. 29-30 


District of Columbia 


Arena Stage. The Little Foxes 
| Florida 


Coral Gables—University of Miami 
Wives of Windsor. Opens Apr. 1! 
Sarasota--Palm Tree Playhouse 
play, Apr. 1-3; Gigi, Apr 
Hines The Hap y Time, Apr 
St. Petersburg—Little Theatre 


Company 


Carrolls 


Civ Theatre 


9.10 


Come Back, Little 


April 


The Merry 


1 

K. Ge... a new 
6-10, 13-17; The 
19-26. 
Jaburnum Grove 


Apr. 4-7 
West Palm Beach—Norton Gallery Players 
All of Me Shall Die, winner of th 


ird play com- 
21-24, 28-May | 


petition, Apr. 
Idaho 
Boise—Little Theatre. Detective Story, Apr. 1-4. 


Ilinois 
| Caw Globe Players: Hedda Gabler Am. 
Goodman Memoria! Theatre, Chi 
Theatre: Rip Van Winkle, April Playwri es 
Theatre Club: Miss Julia and A Phoenis Too 
Frequent, through Apr 21! 


$50 | 


AT YOUR GROCER’S! 


Not | 


NOW; G 


\ an 
ENJOY Sans! ve 
FAMOUS SAUCES) 2/7 


(tone! 
“Se! 


A DISTINGUISHED NAME IN reee 
ANNOUNCES THE MOST FABULOUS 
SAUCE DISCOVERY IN YEARS! 


A brand new sauce idea, developed 
by chefs of world-famous Sardi’s 
restaurant. Just add your ordinary 
kitchen spices to SARDI'S JIFFY 
WHITE SAUCE, and — PRESTO! 
make your choice of ten different 
sauces. 3 minutes to makel 


you 


g 


jiffy 
white 
sauce 


TEN COMPLETELY 
DIFFERENT SAUCES 
FROM ONE 

AND THE SAME CAN. 
¢ Cream Sauce 

© Cheese Sauce 

© Mustard Sauce 

° Newburg Souce 
* Mornay Sauce 

e Curry 

« a la King Sauce 
© Supreme Sauce 
© Horseradish Sauce 
° Paprika Sauce 


While they last 


Reprints of the special section 





ASK FOR IT 


in the April issue 
of 
THEATRE ARTS MAGAZINE 
will be available to a limited 
number of readers while 


the supply lasts... 


) 


25 cents for single copies 
$/.00 for five copies 


$/ 50 for ten copies 


15 cents orders 


per 


for ten or more 


é opy on 


THEATRE ARTS MAGAZINE 
208 South LaSalle Street 


Chicago 5, Illinois 

Plight of the 
the United 
Glenn Saxon 


Please send me “The 
Living Theatre in 
States,” by Dr O 


I enclose $ for copies 


City and State 





...-ATI/TS BEST / 
YOUR CAREER IN 


THEATRE - RADIO - TELEVISION 
BEGINS AT PLYMOUTH 


THE ONLY 


SUMMER THEATRE 
IN AMERICA 


OFFERING THESE 3 FEATURES 


(1) A Year-Round Stock Company— 
Insuring all of our talented people 
the unusual sogerney of continuous 

: employment! e-Opens Sept., 1964 

(2) A Steff of Professional Directors and 
Teachers—Accredited by the Stete Dept. of 
Education — Approved by Veterans Admin 

(3) An Organization with 2! years of success- 
ful management. Only 40 are accepted each 

appointments are made early each 
sprin Famous quest stars. Degree credit 

ALTHO this is the rgest, oldest and most 

popular summer thectre training-base for 

young actors (2,284 alumni) it costs less to 

attend then other groups. 

(Wonderful meals and 

room at sea-shore only 

$18.00 per week!) 

Write for Catalogue and 

a 26-page book called 

“RESULTS” listing hun- 

dreds whom we have 

helped. Address 


PRISCILLA BEACH THEATRE 


(Plymouth Drama Festive!) 


PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 


in historic town in New England ¥ acationland 
Gateway to Cape Cod 


summer 


WANTED—APPRENTICES 
SINGING CHORUS and BALLET 
® Opportunity to play supporting 

roles 

You work with stars 

Possible radio and TV appearances 
Beautiful new open air theatre 
Season June | to August 31 

Four top musical stains 
Reasonable room and board 


Send biography and pix 
FORT WAYNE 


LIGHT OPERA FESTIVAL 


216 East Berry St. Telephone 
Fort Wayne 2, Ind. Anthony 315! 


STANDING STONE 
PLAYHOUSE 


Petersburg, Pennsylvania 
(Six Hours from New York City) 


APPRENTICES 


Limited Number Now Registering 


TWELVE WEEK SEASON 
OPENING JUNE FOURTEENTH 
Write for 


applicetion 
Standing Store Playhouse 
Petersburg, R. D., Pennsylvanic 


Maurice Gnesin, 
Ph.D. 

Head of the School 

Mary Agnes Doyle 


Assistant Head 


- ACTING, RADIO, TV 
_ DIRECTING, DESIGN 


Adio Company experience 
BFA & MFA Degrees — 
Write Alliene V. Stierwalt, Registrar 


Dept. TA, Goodman Memoria! Theatre, 


Chlirean 7 


American Theatre Wing 


Planned 


Professional Training ‘x. Actor 
September 1954 through May 1955 


for those pursuing acting careers who have 
had previous experience in University ot 
College theatre, or the equivalent. To bridge 
the gap between tributary and professional 
theatre. Stresses mtegrated training for tal 
ent growth. Instructors from the profession 


Alse Planned Professione! Training 
for the SINGER and DANCER 
inquire of Admissions Secretary 
351 West 48th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


SUMMER THEATRE 
WORKSHOP 


8 Week Summer Session 


ACTING—-SPEECH 
DANCE—PUBLIC STAGE 
APPEARANCE—RADIO 
TELEVISION 


Swimming—Recreation 
Ideal Living 
Accommodations 


GATEWAY 


Bellport, N.Y. 
BEliport 17-0290 


_Radio—Television 
Speech—Theatre 


Combined with liberal arts courses leading 


to A.B. and A.M. degrees. Day, evening, 
summer session. NEW—a completely up-to- 
date and professionally equipped television 
production studio providing outstanding fa- 
cilities for television training. Broadcasting, 
announcing, writing; radio and television pro- 
duction. Professional acting, directing, play- 
writing, scene and costume design. Tivdents 
play fore metropolitan audiences in well- 
equipped theatre and broadcast from college 
FM radio station. Coed. Placement assist- 
ance. Write Admissions Secretary for catalog. 


Emerson College 


Est. 1680. Fully accredited 
18 Beecoe Street Boston 16, Mess. 
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Evanston No:thwestern University Theatre. Six 
Characters in Search of an Author. Apr 20-24 


Indiena 

Indianapolis Booth Larkington Caw Theatre 
Remains To Be Seen, Apr 4 17 

Lafayette Purdue Playshop 
Errors, Apr. 2-3 

Richmond Civ x 
Apr. 1-2. 

Terre Haute 
hold, Apr 


Mason City Little Theatre 
With You, Apr. 27-29 


Louisiana 


Baton Rouge 
Apr. 2-10 


Maine 


Waterville -Powder and Wig Dramatic Society 
Colby College). Ghosts and The Importance 
of Being Earnest in repertory beginning Apr. 15 


Maryland 


Baltimore Johns Hopkins 
Danube by Molnar, Apr 


Massachusetts 


Greater Boston Area Hovey Players 
Case of Murder, Apr. 30-May | 
lege: original plays by 
Wellesley Players’ Club 
shop play, Apr. 13 


Michigan 


Ann Arbor Arts [theatre Club 
by Moliere. Opens Apr. 2 
Grand Rapids Civic Theatre 

Apr. 23-May |! 
Midland Little 
Apr. 13-17 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis University Theatre. The General, 


a new play by Coxe and Chapman, Apr. 26 
May 2 


Winona State Teachers College 
Circle by Katayey,, Apr. 5-7 


Missouri 


Saint Louis— Washington University 
duction, Apr. 29-May 2 


New Jersey 


Morristown 
rolls, Apr. 22-24 

Princeton--Princeton University. José Greco and 
his company of Spanish dancers, Apr. 23-24 

Westfield-The College Woman's Club The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin, Apr. 10 


The Comedy of 
Male 
Lo and Be 


Theatre The Animal 


Community Theatre 
29-30, May | 


You Can't Lake lk 


Little Theatre. Unele Harry 


Playshop. The 
20-24 


Blue 


A Slight 
Emerson Col 
students, Apr. 7-9 
Jane, Apr work 


The Blunderes 
High Ground, 


Lo and Behold 


Theatre Guild 


Squaring the 
Musical pro 


Little Theatre 


The Two Mrs. Car- 


ioned value at 
New York's 1200- 
room Henry Hud- 
son Hotel. 


Single from $4 © Double from $7 
4 All Rooms With Bath 
o 


HOTEL 
JONN PAUL STACK, GENERAL MANAGER 
353 WEST S7th STREET, NEW YORK 19, M4. Y. 


HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING ACTING 
CLASSES 
Faculty 
ALICE 
MARIAN RICH 


HERMES 
UTA HAGEN 

EL! WALLACH 
JOSEPHINE VAN FLEET 


ANTHONY MANNINO 


For Interviews Write or Phone CH 98-9454 
725 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Over 650 Mag- 
nificent LIFE 


Photographs 


« 
Hundreds of 
Great Stars in 
Their Most 
Exciting Roies 


HIS” giant 

“down front 
formances in theatre 
freds of pictures ¢ 
ollection of recent 
ductions. Covers every 
primitive rit to Sha 
the magic of Broadway. 


treasury 


Members of The Fireside Theatre Enjoy All These Advantages 
You Decide Which Pleys You Want: 


brings you the 


newest 


HE Fireside Theatre 
FULL TEXT of the 


SUCCESSES in a handsome 


very stage 
Dur 
ing the have received 
such plavs as The Kine and I, Picnic. The 
Crue hy, The Shrike. The Seven Year lich 


and other outstanding hits 


eact volume 


past season membe rs 


Enhences Your Appreciation of The Theatre: 
You will know the new plays immediately, 
savor their full 
discuss them with 
lifetime theatre 


scene by scene richness, re 


read them at vour lemsure 
build 


authority 1 handsome 


library 
! 


play 


praise 
them as 


Proven Hits: You are offered 
by criti j publs vi 
soon as i ble after 
read, enwv and ‘ ‘ ile everyone 1s 


} ’ 


receive 
opening night—to 


still talking 
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it the greatest per stars 
history 
mm LIFE 


Broadw 


s theatre ead 


espeare to 


hers 
Time 
de scribes 
need accept onl 
ost * ov 
charges—le 
cat The vol 
and soon grow into an impressive library 
No Money Need Be Sent: | hx 
bring you 
atre in 
one of the 
lighted . an 
your membership will be cancelled. Other 
wise send only $1, plus tew 


Fireside Theotre, D: 
Ave... 


...when you accept this BIG 
OFFER from the Fireside Theatre 


THE NEW 


| WORLD 
THEATRE 


PICTURAMA 


Plus s¥¥ ont 


SMASH HI 


Choose Any One of 
these Big Hits! 


SOUTH PACIFIC, 
by Rodgers and 
Hammerstein 
Complete heartwarm- 
ing story, all the gay 
and romantic lyrics 
of the Pulitzer Prize all- 
time smash musical hit 
THE KING AND 1, by 
Rodgers and Hammerstein 
Tender story of an Eng- 
lish school marm who 
tamed an oriental tyrant 
including all the en- 
chanting lyrics 


DIAL M FOR MURDER, by 

you Over 640 on stage otographs of Frederick Knott You 

from Forbes Re Aye n to Bar anow the killer from the 

a - P d * start but you can't imag- 

Hun rymore + Lunts sao Bank ine anything that can foll 

nd “Cornell ow this magn his ‘perfect crime."’ ‘’Tin- 
| ticent $7.50 volume, pias any one of gies with excitement 

from the Broadway hits t right ire Brooks Atkinson 


BOTH rs for only $1 witl 
bership in the Fireside Theatre! 


mem 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, 
575 Madisen Ave., New Y 
Please send me-—-for 
the ‘World 
checked below 
both books in 
ship 
both books. You will send me 
of each new play selection 
plays at 


Mem 
Curtain 
which 
y ou 
The 


ly $1.89, plus few cents shipping 


Theatre in 

receive a tree subscription to 
in entertaining play-review 

aA ANCE 


each selection im 


ly four selections a year 
on Broadway as possible 
Anthony and Cleopatra 
—end Caeser and 
Cleopetra 

Diol M for Murder 


than the price of a balcony 


mes are beautifully bound 
coupon will 
the over-a-foot-high “World The- 
Pictures’ plus your choice of any 
six big Broadway hits. If not de 


both hooks in 10 da if 


Name 


return } 


Cenits Ppostare 
Mail coupon now to: The 
TA-4, 57S Madison 
New York 28. Y 


{keep BOTH City 


10 days 
Pictures 
and enrol] me as a member 
10 days and you will 
Or I will pay only $1.00 (plus shipping charges) for 
‘Curtain Time’’ in advance 
I will take at 
the low Club price of 
twelve or more which you will offer as soon after they oper 


Wwopeoenr iL TOWN, by 
Fields Chodorov and 
Bernstein “Wonderful 
score wonderful book 
I had a wonderful time 
says critic John Chapman 
of this Critics Award win- 
ning musical 

THE SEVEN YEAR ITCH, 
by George Arelrod 
Broadway's merriest com- 
edy hit about a virtuous 
summer bachelor and the 
not-so-virtuous girl up- 
stairs! 

ANTHONY AND CLEO- 
PATRA. by Shakespeare 
and CAESAR AND CLEO- 
PATRA. by G B. Shau 
TWO masterpieces in ONF 
volume. With the Oliviers 
pictured in thetr greatest 
roles 


+. TA-4 
22, N.Y. 


FREE EXAMINATION 
AND the hit play 
I may return 


cancel my member 


least four more 
only $1.89 each from the 


The King and ! 

The Seven Year Itch 
South Pacific 
Wonderful Town 


(Please Print Plainly) 


Zone No 
(if any 
Offer good in U 
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SA. only 
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SOUND EFFECT 


RECORDS 


DEPT. TA-3 


THEATRICAL 
FABRICS 


for 


COSTUMES 
SETTINGS 
STAGE DRAPERIES 
CURTAINS 


NEW YORK, 142 WEST 44th STREET 
BOSTON. 400 BOYLSTON STREET 
CHICAGO. 125 NO. WABASH AVENUE 
DALLAS 2014 COMMERCE STREET 


1N CALIFORNIA 
DATIANS OF CALIFORNIA, INC 
730 S$. FLOWER STREET, LOS ANGELES 


TAMARA 
DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL STAGE 


Modern Acting Technique 
Stage—Screen--Radio— TV 


Partial Scholarship assistance to 
Korean Veterans 


29 West 67th Street, New York, N.Y. 
TRafelger 7-5834 





Theatre on the Disc 
Thanks for the Memory 


by Sigmund Spaeth 


W "" a recording appears with the 
uncompromising and universally 
recognizable title of Show Biz, it deserves 
a rather detailed review in a magazin 
primarily concerned with the stage, and 
particularly in a department called 
Theatre on the Disc. For this phrase 
aptly describes the recent release of RCA 
Victor, which is based upon the book of 
the same name by Abel Green, editor of 
Variety, and that veteran of show busi 
ness, Joe Laurie, Jr 

George R. Marek, head of RCA Vic- 
tor’s Red Seal department, considers this 
record of sufficient importance to merit 
a liner by himself, and there are some 
additional cover notes by the authors of 
the book. Marek says in part: “Once 
again, here is a history of entertainment, 
but this time an ‘audible’ history. Many 
of the famous personalities of Show Biz 
actually are heard on this record. Others 
remembered through their songs, will be 
brought to mind as you hear the songs 
Great personalities live again, great mo- 
ments re-experienced. Altogether — th: 
album is a pleasant kaleidoscope which 
will recall, for many, some wonderful 
times spent in the theatre, or at the 
Palace, at a concert, or in a nitery, in 
the cinemas, or at the radio or TV set.” 
(We couldn't have said it any better 
ourselves, George! 

Listening to the entire 12-inch long- 
playing record, Show Biz, one is im- 
pressed by its many exciting and satisfy- 
ing features and also tempted to mention 
an occasional shortcoming. If the record 
has a real weakness, it is in the narration 
of George Jessel. The “toastmaster gen 
eral” is inclined to give himself credit 
for a lot of the water that has flowed 
under theatrical bridges, reminding us 
repeatedly of his contributions to show 
business. with emphasis on The Jaz: 


THE 
RED BARN THEATRE 


Will accept a limited number 
of apprentices 


for 


1954 SUMMER SEASON 


Rehearsal starts June 15 
Registration closes May 8 


For information write: 


THE RED BARN THEATRE 


Saugatuck, Michigan 


Singer, and picking himself as the repre- 
sentative of the famous Gus Edward 
gang of kids which included Eddie Can- 
tor, Walter Winchell and a few others 


The printed comments are scrupu- 
lously honest in admitting that some of 
the voices are merely imitated, but for 
the most part one hears actual records 
of stage immortals, usually in material 
popularly associated with their careers 
Admittedly the list of stars emphasizes 
the singers and the comedians. but that 
is natural in a piece of sure-fire enter- 
tainment. There is no mention of Helen 
Hayes, Katharine Cornell, the Barry- 
mores and other stars of the legitimate 
stage, although Sarah Bernhardt, Lily 
Langtry and Anna Held are given a 
passing nod. On the other hand, Jimmy 
Durante appears twice, singing and play- 
ing the piano, and considerable attention 
is paid to Franklin Bauer, Charles King 
and Irving Caesar, who gives a bad imi- 
tation of Al Jolson singing George Gersh- 
win’s first hit, “Swanee.” 


The high spots more than make up 
for the low. A bit of Smith and Dale, 
George Cohan’s curtain speech of 
thanks, Harry Lauder’s “Roamin’ in the 
Gloamin’,” the faint voice of Will Rog- 
ers, Helen Kane's “boop-a-doop,”” Cole 
Porter singing and playing his own 
“You're the Top,” Chevalier, Cantor, 
Hildegarde, Benny Goodman, Kate 
Smith, Morton Downey, Ben Bernie, 
Rudy Vallee, Caruso in a very bad song 
he wrote with Earl Carroll—all these 
come off convincingly. Sophie Tucker 
distorts “Some of These Days” abomi- 
nably, while Bea Lillie, Helen Morgan 
and Bing Crosby are handicapped by 
comparatively unfamiliar material. Fanny 
Brice is incredibly maudlin in “My 
Man,.”’ but Gene Austin, Ezio Pinza and 
Cab Calloway do their conventional stuff 
and Perry Como is interesting in his very 


first recording, “Good-bye, Sue’ 


The imitations vary in quality. A few 
lines from Amos ‘n’ Andy, Ted Lewis, 
Jack Pearl and Jor Penner sound au 
thentic enough; Jack Benny's bad vielin 
playing is realistically suggested, and 
there is a fair interpretation of Blossom 
Seeley taken from a recent film. Judy 
Garland is inadequately represented 
Carmen Miranda fares somewhat better 
and the Danny Kaye impersonation is 
simply wonderful. Norman Leyden de- 
serves plenty of credit for his musical 
arrangements and orchestral conducting 
At least Show Biz justifies its name 
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Gershwin Rarities 


Walden Records has issued a 12-inch JATOMA PLAYERS 


long-playing disc designated Gershwin 


Rarities, Volume I, with a clever Hirsch- Alpena, Michigan 


feld cartoon of the famous brothers on APPRENTICES 


its white cover. The contents live up to 


the promise of the intriguing exterior Limited number now registering 
ARENA PRODUCTIONS 
a CLASSES: DICTION—MAKEUP—BODY 
corded: “Kickin’ the Clouds, “Stull MOVEMENT 

os - ee ACTING WITH PROFESSIONAL COMPANY 
Upper Lip,” “Funny Face’ and “Seven FEE. BOARD AND ROOM ONLY 
teen and Twenty-one,” of which the last Ten Week Season 


is practically unknown It was written Opening June 27 PANAMA CITY BEACH, FLORIDA 


for the first version of Strike Up the Write for Application Resident EQUITY CO.—No Stars 
. 


Band, but never appeared in the show, Jatoma Pla ers 
which was a failure until its revision ap- 101% West Washington St. will Accept 10 APPRENTICES for 


Anan Arbor, Mic n 


peared on Broadway two years later in Marie D. Miller, Managing Director FOURTH SEASON 


1930 


Here are four songs never before re- 


12 Weeks, Opening June 15 


Almost equally unfamiliar are “Isn't 
It a Pity?,”’ from the 1935 flop Pardon 


My English (which featured the assorted STUDENT-ACTORS! ots Nggremees pay mene 


: & Board. Live and work 
dialects of Lyda Roberti, George Givot Play Your First Equity actors. ARENA pro 
and Jack Pearl) and “Aren't You Kind PROFESSIONAL ROLES ductions—no scene building. In ‘53 


of Glad We Did?,’ { the post- : wer 30 roles played by appren 
‘ : ‘ san om at Canada’s Loveliest tices. Only Equity Summer Com 


Ge . P o »’ Rustic Theatre 
humous Gershwin tunes that George's pany in the South 


, ; P Student-Actor scholarships are offered for i0 
brother Ira utilized for a film, The week periods, to play roles with top profes. Air-Conditioned Theatre and hous 
Shocking Miss Pilgrim, nine years aftet sionals in our seventh season, APRIL-NOVEM. 1 direct! he | 
, BER 1954. YOU "EARN WHILE YOU LEARN.’ ing located directly on beautitu 
the composer's death The successful Students accepted are paid living allowance beach 

, ‘ > while in attendance. Please do not apply un 
motion picture Shall We Dance?, star- less you have studied Theatre and are ready 
ring Fred Astaire and Ginger Rogers, for the professional stage. This is an “‘interne- for information write 

ship’’ with one of Canada's best companies 


contributes its title song and the less All applications carefully screened 
familiar “They All Laughed” to this rec Write: JACK BLACKLOCK, Director, sonn ALDRICH BEWFIELD 


ord, and from its sequel, Damsel in Dis- pong Ree, Managing Director 

tress, we are offered “Things Are Look- Sastey ts Onion Eeaieaeiien tes 259 West 70th St., New York 23, WN. Y. 
ing Up” as well as the previously men- pop. 250,000) 

tioned “Stiff Upper Lip.” (Astaire was 

in that one, too, along with the team of 

Burns and Allen.) The best known song 

on the record is “Soon” (from the suc- 

cessfully revised Strike Up the Band 

and even here we get a verse and a 


second chorus that are virtually never 


q a 
heard j 0 PASSENGERS 
The interpreters of these Gershwin ‘ge Ad ENCE in 
rarities are Kaye Ballard, Betty Gillett ; CONFID 
and David Craig, while David Baker and : 
John Morris provide accompaniments at 
two pianos. They all succeed in produc- 
ing satisfactory effects, vocally and in- 
strumentally, which make this Walden 
record a worthy tribute to America’s 
top-ranking composer and his surviving 


collaborator 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 


of DRAMATIC ARTS || IEEE: 5 CAL “eo 


matic Training. Thorough preparation for 


eet, senna. setae A cuicaco°24 = DALLAS °6 


including 900 seat theatre, rehearsal halls, 
studios and classrooms. { 
Seniors gain practical _ oo ~ a. « SA a 10 
public iormances on roadway } . 
ore y tS, Hy ~~ deste Awericon Aus Coach Systems Ue 1441 BROADWAY 
ounded 1884. Approv lor training j 
67700 T 

Veterans. Catalog. . wi24403* att ae Panes CORNER 41s! S 

APPLY NOW FOR APRIL CLASS 7 newaas 4 Street ‘4; on yt 

Room 142, 245 West Sind St., ead Blvd : 


New York 19, N. Y. 


g MILES OF DEPENDABLE servict 


ONE BILLION PASSENGE 


Over 


my > 
on RETURN TwHP 
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TALBOT 


Regular Joe 


Joseph Cotten, an easygoing chap bs 
nature, has grown increasingly philo 
sophical during his years of animating 
the dialogue of assorted authors for 
movic, television, radio and a a 
switch round audiences. He's rarely 
disturbed by the minor annoyances that 


exasperate most actors 


Benefit audiences, for instance, dont 
intimidate the star, currently appearing 
opposite Margaret Sullavan in Sabrina 
Fair. Other players may alternately quail 
or rail at the indifference of these party 
patrons who pay luxury ticket prices for 
bittersweet charity's sake, and then take 
out their resentment by glaring stolidly 
at the stage during the most enchanting 
performances. Not Joe Cotten He 
shrugs off the bugaboo 


With the Samuel Taylor comedy sold 
jut almost solidly to theatre parties 
Monday through Thursday for the first 
couple of months of the hit engagement 
at the National theatre in New York, 
Cotten faced the benefit ticket buyers 
with equanimity. “You see,’ he ex 
plained, “with the tax situation the wa 


it is, a star shuttling between the movies 


] ) 


offstage... 


4s part of her preparations for 
taking over the starring role in the 
new musical By the Beautiful Sea, 
Shirley Booth had a ride on the 
Whirling Swing at Coney Island 
The resort provides the setting for 
the new show, which has a book 
by Herbert and Dorothy Fields 
music by Arthur Schwartz and 
lyrics by Miss Fields 


and the stage is able to keep very littl character not only hadn't gotten me 

of what he earns. So I figure that on the job, he didn’t even know how to spell 
first four nights of the week I’m just my name 
working for the government. Friday and Cotten 


said nothing to the agent 


Saturday nights, playing for regular however. He merely waited until it was 


audiences, we're on our own. I conside: time to send the next commission check 


those two performances pure gravy and then he signed it the wav his name 

Even Joe Cotten can be tried beyond had been spelled in the offending ad 
patience, however. Some years ago, alt \ few days later the anguished agent 
getting himself a job as Katharine Hep was on the phone. “What's the idea 
burn’s leading man in the late Philip he wailed. “Anyone might make a littl 


Barry's fabulously successful Philadelphia mistake. What kind of a joker are you? 


Story, even negotiating his own salary, The actor explained, explicitly and 
the actor was understandably irked at good-humoredly. But the agent wasn't 
having to pay commissions to the agent amused All right, all right,’ he con 
with whom he had a contract, but who ceded, “you've had your fun. Now let's 
had done nothing to help the deal. He quit the kidding.” Cotten let him sweat 
paid the money, however, dutifully send t out a week or two, then relented and 
ing his check to the agent at the forwarded a check, properly signed, for 
specified times the correct amount 


Then the actors ire was aroused b Show Business is All Business 


an advertisement taken by the agent in Who said that acting is a lazy man’s 


a theatrical trade paper. “It listed all profession? No one who knows Maurice 


his clients,” Cotten fumed, “just as if Evans, certainly. The actor-manager is 
we were sacks of potatoes or slices of busier than a gossip columnist with six 
salami at bargain prices at a super ears. He not only thrives on the routine 
market for the week-end shopper. What but appears to enjoy it 

really lit my fuse, though, was that the Just consider: The star of Dial “M 


ad spelled my name C-O-T-T-O-N) That for Murder is in effect (if not according 
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to official program listing also the pro 


Frederick Knott 


Sherwood, the 


ducer of the melo 


drama. James nominal 
producer, remains in London, where he 


The 


duties of either star or producer of such 


presented the original production 
a hit would be enough to occupy most 


Shubert Alley. But as the 
Winninger 


denizens of 
late Charles 
the guise of the 


used to cry, in 
irrepressible Cap'n 
“Show 


only the 


Andy on the almost 


Boat 


beginnin,’ 


forgotten 
“That's 
folks, only the 


radio program, 


beginnin’ 


Brisk, smiling Maurice Evans also has 
full-time 


partnership 


what others might regard as a 


career as ¢0-producer, in 
bulky, 
Schaefer, of 
Moon 


problem for such 


newly marred 


lhe 
Just the 


with breezy, 


George Teahouse of 


the fugust house seat 
is enough 


dither 


a hit comedy 


to keep a normal 


Mmahager in a 


But besides the usual ramifications of 
such a production, there are extra J ea 
house projects like the forthcoming Lon 
don edition of the play, to be presented 
by Rodgers and Hammerstein under the 


Then 


com 


supervision of Evans and Schaefer 
West 


pany of the John Patrick adaptation of 


there's discussion of a Coast 


Vern Sneider'’s novel 


Othe: 


recently 


That is by no means all Evans 


time and thought consumers 


have included exhaustive 


preparations 


and rehearsals between his eight per- 


tijred Lunt, who has 


urned director 


for Ondine, voes over the 


script of 


the new work with Audrey Hepburn 
who plays her 
in the play 
Ondine, which 


of a Rhine maiden and a knight, was 


second Broadway role 


opposite Mel 


concerns the 


Ferrer 
romance 
entten by Giraudoux and 
adapted by Maurice who 
adapted The Madwoman of 


Chaillot and The Enchanted 


Jean 
Valenc), 


also 


1954 


4 
< 
a 
a 
| 
% 
~ 
=) 
a 
s) 


in Dial “MM” for Mur 
appearance as star ot the 
Rich 
backbreaker by 


formances a week 


ler for his 


NBC 
ard Il \a 


two-hour TV production of 


veritable 


itself), and work on details of the Dial 


M” road tour. Then there are the cus 


tomary long-range plans for the future 


Spare time? Of course. It consists of 


such routine matters as reading scripts, 


attending 
Ww eek 


country 


to correspondence, occasional 
Whipstick,” the 
Wilton, 
where he pursues his avocation of 


West Highland White 


Occasionally, during summer 


ends at Evans 


home at Connecticut, 
raising 
prize terriers 
rare vaca 
tions, the star is able to slip away to his 
Shangri La, a cabin on 
Lake 


sure, 


no-telephone 


Norway Island in Saranac 


Evans, ,ou may be will never 
echo that candid actor, whoever he was, 
having gone on the 


who confessed to 


stage so he ould stay in bed ans the 


morning 


Success Story 


Howard Teichmann ts a contented 
The author, with George S. Kauf 
The Solid Gold Cadillac feels 
that he’s a success at last. Not becaus« 
Belasco the 
That's 
finall 


been a 


man, of 


the comedy, playing at the 
Broadway sellout 


No, 


realized an old 


atre on is a 


incidental leichmann has 


he's 
Max Gordon 


ambition 


manager tor 


It all 


stage 


goes back to the summer of 


1938 like, 
the University of 
student musical 
hustled off to Broadway. He wanted to 
marry a slim, brieht-ev,ed brunette he'd 


when after graduating from 


Wisconsin where he 


wrote the comedies, 


met on campus, but he was broke and 


decided the quickest way to make lots 


of money was in the professional theatre 


Che local theatre manager in Madison 
said he knew Marcus Heiman, president 
of the United Booking Office, one of the 
theatre 


key agencies of the Broadway 


After 


the confident 


some 


correspondence he assured 


dramatist-to-be of a foot 


on-the-ladder job as stage manager for 


1 new musical show being prepared by 
With the 
arrived in New 


had 


Gordon, tar 


wheels thus 


York 


never 


(;ordon 
like 
that 


oiled, 


only to learn 


Heiman heard of him 


ind that 


trom with 


AgoR® 
had a tull 


managers for his 


May 


mpatience for him, already 


quota of stage new 


musical, Very Warm for 


like 
But after 


was unable 


even to see Cordon 


making the rounds of theat 


rical offices for a few weeks, he landed 
a job as a sort of assistant, errand boy 
ind yes-man for John Houseman, then 
Welles in the 
Mercury Theatre. He 


got no salary, to be sure, but he 


associated with Orson 


small but livels 


had a 


ob and it was in the theatre 


travail of several Welles 


productions, in a 


Surviving the 


couple of which he 











Charles Boyer and host John C. Bruno 


if you want @ good steak dinner go to the 
Pen & Pencil 
Ward Morehouse—W wld Telegram & Sun 


For the Preferred List: Bruno's Pen & Pencil 
sizzling steaks.” 
Danton Walker— Neu York Daily News 


‘Tops in Town—the sizzling sirloins at Bruno's 
Pen & Pencil.’ 
Dorothy Kiligallen—New York Journal American 


Highly Recommended—the superb steaks «4 
la Bruno's Pen & Pencil.’ 
Hy Gardner—Vew York Herald Tribun 


Gourmet Views—No one serves a better steak 
anywhere than Bruno in his celebrity-filled Pen 
& Pencil 

Mike O'Shea—TV Guide 


LUNCH DINNER AFTER THEATRE 
MU. 2-8660 205 East 45th St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


Two Famous Maine Theatres 


THE SURRY PLAYHOUSE 


and the 


BAR HARBOR PLAYHOUSE 


APPRENTICES 
Will Be Selected to Play With 
Resident Equity Companies 


Parts Guaranteed 
No Tuition Fee—tiving Costs Only 
For Information & Brochure 


Write CHARLES O. CAREY 
60 West |0th St. N.Y. 11, N.Y. 





School of the Theatre and Dance 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


July and August 


Charlotte Perry, Director 
Harriet Ann Gray 


CONTEMPORARY DANCE 


Adult, Apprentice and Children's Theatre 
New York Clesses and Office 


Address Portia A. Mansfield 
1S West 67th St. SU 7-0193 


stag tial Ke presents Uratis 
ferred to radio pliase of the Mer 
Curvy menage, and was on hand when 
that eene “War of the Worlds” broad 
cast unloosed a Martian invasion on a 
stampeded public 


Stage managing remained all but for- 
gotten as Teichmann moved next into 
the lucrative but unsatisfying world of 
free-lance Commercial radio scripting (he 
even ground out a daytime soap opera 
for a time). But he devoted spare hours 
to writing plays— real plays, that is, for 
the live stage. He completed a number 
he doesn't recall just how many—-and 
collected option money on ones titled 
Postscript, Howe and Hummell and The 


Woman in the Case 


Then Teichmann and Kaufman got 
together on The Solid Gold Cadillac 
with Josephine Hull as star and (get 
ting warm at last) Max Gordon as pro- 
ducer. There were the standard difh- 
culties and minor crises, but nothing 
really catastrophic until the play’s very 
first performance (world premiére, as 
the advertising writers say) at the New 
Parsons theatre in Hartford 


\s the curtains parted for the first 
scene, the actors were seated behind a 
long table on stage. Portraying the pom- 
pous board of directors of the mythical 
General Products Corporation, — they 
waited for Fred Allen's voice, on the 
sound track, to speak the introduction 


starting the action 


No voice came. Nothing happened 
Ihe pause lengthened. The actors looked 
uneasy, then panicky. The audience be- 
gan to stir impatiently. Tike, standing 
in the darkened rear of the theatre, 
turned to stone. Kaufman, a few feet 


away, muttered. Gordon swore softly 


Suddenly Tike came to life. Instine 
tively reverting to his old calling, he 
dashed down a side aisle, darted back- 
stage and, with a passing glance at the 
stage managers frantically tinkering with 
the sound-tape machine, moved over be- 
hind the curtain and signaled to the 
actors to start the play without the 


recorded introduction 


Ihe actors began speaking the lines, 
the audience settled back into its self 
induced playgoers hypnosis, the other 
players in the wings sighed with relief 
and the stage managers looked up grate 
fully from the sound-tape machine. The 
play's first laugh bounced up from out 
front 


“It was the biggest moment of my 
life,” Tike says. “I'd arrived. I'd made 
the grade at last. For that one instant 
I'd been stage manager for Max 
Gordon.” 


The bright-eyed girl from college? 
She and Tike were marned in 1939 


They still are 


BLUEPRINT 
FOR 
SUMMER THEATRE 


by Joh n Effrat 


Ihe 1954 Supplement to John 
Effrat’s “Blueprint for Summer 
Theatre” will make its appearance 
early in April. Now in its seventh 
year, the publication has won rec- 
ognition as the standard authority 
and record for theatrical stock op 
eration in the United States. 


In addition to statistics, reviews 
of new productions and special 
records of the 1953 season, the 
new Supplement will carry articles 
on every phase of stock operation 
by top personalities in the Broad- 
way and stock theatre fields. A 
directory of stock theatres and 
other vital information essential to 
stock operations is included in the 
volume 


Copies of the 1954 Supplement 
may be ordered directly from the 
John Richard Press, 1545 Broad- 
way, New York 36, by remitting 
$1.50 plus ten cents postage. 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


EUGENE, OREGON 
EIGHT-WEEK SUMMER SESSION 
June 21 to August 13 


“Formal Study amid Scenic Splendor” 


COMPLETE Drama 
PROGRAM OF Radio 
UNDERGRADUATE Broadcastin 
and GRADUATE Public §$ eating 
COURSES Speech Correction 
BA. BS.. M.A... M.S., Degrees 
Special and General Teaching Credentials 
For Further Information or Catalog Write 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
Oregon State System of Higher Education 
1620 sW: Park, Room F, 
Portiand |, Oregon 


Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher 
Education 


HVHUEUOUUUOOOEEEOOUULOOEEOUUONNENEEOOOUUANNEEEOUUONEOEEEOUOONOEEEEH UNA 
B'way & TV Stars Wear 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUMES 


We costume many N. Y. Stage and TV pro- 
ductions These same fresh and attractive 
professional costumes are available at mod- 
erate rental rates for little theatres, schools, 
churches, groups, etc. We stock al! periods 
for plays end have such recent fabulous mu- 
sicals as: PAL JOEY, HAZEL FLAG, GENTLE- 
MEN PREFER BLONDES, BRIGADOON, TREE 
GROWS IN BROOKLYN, CALL ME MADAM, 
CAROUSEL, KISS ME KATE, ONE TOUCH 
OF VENUS, and many more. Write giving 
requirements and performance date, for bro- 
chure ar/J complete costume plots. 


Manhattan Costume Co., Inc. 
1658 Broadway, N. Y. 19 Circle 7-2396 
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THE STARCROSS 


January 13, 1954 
Rovale Theatre 


John C. Wilson, the Messrs. Shubert and S. S. Kreliberg 
production of a play in three acts by Diana Morgan; staged 
by Mr. Wilson, setting by Watson Barratt 


THE CAST 


JAMES TRENCHARD 4nthony Ross 
Marta Linden 
Christopher Plummer 
Lynn Baile) 

ELLEN Una O'Connor 


LADY STARCROSS 


CHLOE GWYNN 
GEORGE PHILLIPS 


CHRISTINE STARCROSs 


Eva LeGallienne 
ALICER VENNING VUarearet Bannerman 


Philippa Bevan 


JEAN BENSON (HALLIDAY Dons Patstor 


LAURA SHIPMAN 


ANNE MEREDITH Mary Astor 


The time is the present 


Like most of its predecessors during the first halt 
of the current season, this English import had an 
extremely brief career on Broadway. Indeed, it lasted 
but one performance and so equaled the mark for 
brevity established earlier in the season by A Pin to 
See the Peepshow, another ill-starred English drama 

Diana Morgan’s theme in The Starcross Story is 
the familiar one about hero worship vs. reality. As 
the play opens, a group of motion picture executives 
is laying plans with the widow of a noted explore: 
who has become a national hero: the idea is to 
perpetuate his memory, of course. But as the project 
unfolds, so does some of the background of Christian 
Starcross’ career, and the details are quite at variance 
with the popular estimate of the man. First, the 
fiancée of one of the men who served Starcross on his 
tragic expedition arrives and argues strongly against 
the film. It develops that this newcomer had been 
the mistress of Starcross, the “model husband.” And 
the man to whom she had been engaged also had 
written to her, as he lav dying, declaring that the 
head of the expedition had taken the group on a 
fool’s mission designed solely to make a name for 
himself. But despite all these. ugly revelations, the 
movie producer and the mourners decide to go ahead 
with the film project on the theory that the legend 
is worth preserving even if the man wasn’t-——a theme 
that recalls such works as Ring Lardner’s Champion 
and the film Citizen Kane 

Notwithstanding its quick demise. the production 


drew. far from the season's worst set of critical 


The widow of a famous explorer (Eva LeGallienne, 
center) is consulted on the project of bringing her 
husband's life story to the screen. Left to right 
dnthony Re 


Bailey. Christopher Plummer 


Marta Linden. Miss LeGalhienne, Lynn 


STORY 


BEN MANCUSO 


notices: Three of the seven reviews in the New York 
daily newspapers were reasonably favorable, in fact, 
and virtually all the critics had words of praise for 
the leading plavers. Walter F. Kerr in the Herald 
Tribune summed up his reaction in this way It’s 
all verv British. very noble ev old-fashioned. and 
very empty. T haven't: seen Pinero play recently, 
but didn’t they sound a bit like this?” But of Eva 
LeGallienne he declared She) brings a gracious 
and ghostly dignity to the tight-lipped and faintly 
vaspish Lady Starcross.” Ot Mary Astor. who played 
the mistress. he said Mary Astor, as handsome as 
she ever was, grapples gamely with the overwrought 
Anne and reads her long last-act exposé with sure 
authority. Anthony Ross is fine as a producer who's 
decided to sow weeds in his garden in the hope 
that flowers will come up and choke them.” 

Brooks Atkinson of the Times called the play a 
decorous” one, parts of which suggested “an old- 
fashioned Ibsen discussion.” He concluded: “The 
Starcross Story is a competent drama that is acted 
in the same key. Competence can get frightfully dull 
n the theatre.’ But Atkinson, too. had words of 
praise for the Misses LeGallienne and Astor 

The Post’s Richard Watts Jr. called the work 
one of the most cynical plays since the Restoration. 

It seems to me a rather ineffectual drama, ram- 
bling, long-winded. muddled and = shallow.” John 
Chapman in the Daily News complained that the 
most interesting characters in the play may well have 
been the ones never seen by the audience. “If a 
newspaperman has a story,” he pointed out, “he 
must get it in the paper in order to make it a story. 
And if a dramatist has a play, he'd better get it in 
front of the audience. Out of sight. out of mind.” 

The case for the play was suggested by Wilham 
Hawkins of the World-Telegram © Sun It) has 
a magazine serial flavor, but virtue enough in pro- 
viding the stars with roles they can really perform.” 
The Starcross Story, he felt, “has the kind of climac- 
tic moments that are bread and meat to an actress 

Miss LeGallienne plays with magnetic dignity 
and controlled passion that give the theatrical story 
a good deal more significance and excitement than 
it often deserves. She has flashes of grandeur and 
authority that are rare and exciting.” 
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THE WINNER 


1954 


The Playhouse 


] ebruat 


[he Playwrights 
Rice in four 
Polakov 


Compan 


Elmer 


Le ster 


production of a play by 


scenes. stawed by the 


author, settings by 


EVA HAROLD Joan Tetzel 
MAKTIN CAREW Tom Helmore 
NENG Whitheld Connor 
P. Jay Sidne) 
Lothar Re vail 
lane Buchanar 
Phillip Pruneau 
Charles € oope 
Lily Brentanc 
Daiid Balfou: 
lredenick O'’Nea 
Vilma Kure 


DAVID BROW 
NEWSCASTER 
AKRNOLTD MAHLET 
IRMA MAHLER 
HAGGERTY 


DR. CLINTO 
Miss DODD 
A STE 
jytpaor 
writ de 


OOGRAPHE! 
SAMUEL ADDIsY 


KRANZBECH 


Phe time os the 


months, 


{ 
ol 


present. The peniod 
and alternates Eva's New York 


ind the judge's chambers in Bridgeport 


actior covers a 


between 


several 


apartinent 


1 hic 


and 


herome of this time-tested blend of comedy 


cigarette 
difficulties 


melodrama is a toothsome 


virl, Eva Harold 


( onsiderable 


young 
counte! whose domestic 


are Once-married 


to an irresponsible 
youth who had soon jilted her for a redhead——she is 
twice shy of the wolves who patronize her stand in a 


New York 


hey qualms are well founded 


larwe office building. It soon develops that 


when one of her cus- 


tomers, a wealthy, middle-aged Romeo who longs to 


settle a hatful of money on her instead of paving it 


out in taxes, and to spirit her off to Cuba. finally 


makes good on one of his attempts to visit her in her 


dingy apartment. Unfortunately he also has a bad 


heart- a condition which prompts her to grant his 


plea for entry and in the course of excitedly bran 


dishing a revised will which makes her the bene 


ficiary of most of his wealth, he keels over on her 


bed and draws his final breath 


This development 


makes headlines as well as vital The vic 


statistics 


{ working giri Joan Tetzel left 


uddeni 
middle-aged Lothano has a heart attack in her 
who plays a private eye in the employ of the wife 


a doctor; and Lothar Rewalt, the fatally ill man 


find 


apartment 


of the 


herself the 


tim’s jealous wife and a private eve she has hired for 
yuist Suse h a nocturnal adventure pop in as her spouse 
is gasping his last. and presently our girl is on the 
front page of every tabloid, an heiress with a dubious 
reputation and an equally dubious fortune, since the 
trial 


will is promptly contested. In the sensational 


whi h 


follows. she is defended by a lawver whose 


own domesti 


woes have plagued his courtship of 


her for two vears 


Will 
inheritance? The answer to the first of these matters 
the 
erowth of a well-staged trial scene distinguished by 
Frederick O’Neal’s good work as the judge: but the 


moneys 


Eva regain her reputation along with het 


a resounding affirmative 


is provided as out- 


is something else For even though she 


avgaln 
has won her suit. she is confronted with the prospect 
of an appeal to a higher court by the opposition, and 
the reality that her admirer’s covness with the treas- 
ury department has actually made the inheritance a 
liability. But all is not lost. Eva’s consolation prize is 
the hand of the opposition lawver, a charming fellow 
who is one short step behind the audience in realizing 
that all the sold that 
heart 


Although = the 


more than 


really concerns her is in het 


The 


a slight resemblance to the sort of thine 


ineredients of Winner have 


that interests writers of shows which the radio net- 


the 
girls trapped behind their ironing boards, these same 


works are fond of presenting when they have 


plot details benefit a great deal by being in the hands 
Elmer The 


dialogue is consistently sprightly, and the emphasis 


of an old pro among playwrights Rice 


on humor rather than the hearts and flowers aspect 


of the script. Rice is fortunate in his own right in 


having for his heroine a perceptive actress like Joan 


letzel, who makes Eva a girl of immense spirit as 


well as charm. 


center of a sensational domestic 


when a 
Philip Pruneau 


wife; Charle 


tempest 


Others in this scene. from left. are 


etetim Jane Buchanan, the jealous 


Cooper 








February 1, 1954 

(Official opening February 8, following week of “paid 
previews.”) 

Royale Theatre 


Billy Rose production of a play in three acts and eight 
scenes by Ruth and Augustus Goetz, adapted from André 
Gide’s novel of the same name; directed by Daniel Mann, 
settings by George Jenkins, costumes by Motley, lighting 
by Abe Feder 


THE Cast 


MARCELLINE Geraldine Page 


DR. ROBERT John Heldabrand 
BOCAGE Charles Dingle 
MICHEL Louis Jourdan 
BACHIR James Dean 
DR. GARRIN Paul Huber 
SIDMA Adelaide Klein 
MOKTIR David J. Stewart 
DOLIT Bill Gunn 


The action takes place during a period of approximately 
one year beginning in November, 1900, and 
between a village in Normandy, France, 


North Africa 


alternates 


and _ Biskra, 


The plight of the homosexual in contemporary 
society, which in the theatre seldom rises above 
the level of a burlesque emporium—and when 
it does, invariably sends critics of “family’’ news- 
papers to for sufficient 


euphemisms to sustain a full-length notice 


scratching nervously 
pro- 
vides the sturdy substance of this adaptation of 
André Gide’s autobiographical novel. The Ruth 
and Augustus Goetz work is an honest, forthright, 
almost clinically introspective study of the diffi- 
culties of a young French archaeologist (Louis 
Jourdan) and his wife (Geraldine Page), whose 
attempt to escape the consequences of his nature 
proves utterly frustrating. 

When he was a boy of eleven his aberration 
had first come to public notice at the time he was 
expelled from school for misconduct with a fellow 
student. “At that moment,” he recalls with bitter- 
ness more than a dozen years later, “they cut me 
away from other human beings, and I have never 
been able to find my way back.” But “the most 
respected girl in the village” in Normandy where 
he has gone to live proposes marriage as the play 
opens, and it seems to him that here is an escape 

a more rational solution than his earlier effort 
to submerge himself among specimens of schol- 
arly antiquity, living and otherwise. Once in 
North Africa on their honeymoon, their difficul- 
ties soon become apparent. At first she attributes 
their barren relationship to a cough and fever 
which have sapped his strength; but all to soon, 
through the intervention of a corrupt houseboy 
Dean) avowed native pervert 
(David J. Stewart) who makes a strong case for 
the position that his kind can be as noble, within 
a highly specialized code, as Sitting Bull, the 
wife gradually has her mounting suspicion of 


(James and 


an 


the truth confirmed. She takes refuge in wine- 
shops before returning home, upon making the 


And in 


surprising discovery that she is pregnant 





THE IMMORALIST 


IMPACT 


a concluding scene we find the pair back in Nor- 
mandy, determined, though understandably with- 
out too much assurance, to find a “middle way.” 

A middle way is also the course scrupulously 
hewn by the Goetzes and director Daniel Mann 

one which borders on the reportorial and sug- 
gests an austere air of detachment. But there is 
drama enough in their story, and it is played for 
precisely all it is worth, and no more, by the 
skilled leading actors. In his Broadway debut, 

to the 
The nature of the 
script makes it inevitable that he is overshadowed 


Jourdan uses understatement register 


dilemma of the archaeologist 


by Miss Page, who gives a beautifully controlled, 
virtuoso performance. The supporting parts are 
all well cast—Charles Dingle and Dean are espe- 
cially good—and George Jenkins’ two settings 
and the lighting of Abe Feder are other assets in 
setting the play’s mood. 

If the conclusion is one which leaves the pro- 
tagonists and the spectator dangling, it is an 
honest solution, one in key with the script and 
not without a suggestion of the restrained acerbity 
of the playwrights’ The Heiress. If they and the 
director have erred, it is on the side of restraint. 
But that is certainly the lesser of two evils inher- 


ent in a treatment of their theme 


A honeymoon in North Africa proves anything but 
an idyl for the leading characters of The Immoralist, 
played by Geraldine Page and Louis Jourdan 





















































































































































































































































































































January 20, 1954 
Plymouth Theatre 


Paul Gregory production of a drama in two acts by 
Herman Wouk, adapted from Mr. Wouk’s novel The 
Caine Mutiny; directed by Charles Laughton. 


Tue Cast 
STENOGRAPHER John Huffman 
ORDERLY Greg Roman 
LT. BARNEY GREENWALD Henry Fonda 
LT. STEPHEN MARYK John Hodiak 
LT. CDR. JOHN CHALLEE Ainslie Pryor 
CAPTAIN BLAKELY, President of the Court Russel Hicks 
LT. CDR. PHILIP FRANCIS QUEEG Lloyd Nolan 
LT. THOMAS KEEFER Robert Gist 
SIGNALMAN 3RD CLASS JUNIUS URBAN Eddie Firestone 
LT. (J.G.) WILLIS SEWARD KEITH Charles Nolte 
CAPT. RANDOLPH SOUTHARD Paul Birch 
DR. FORREST LUNDEEN Stephen Chase 
DR. BIRD Herbert Anderson 


Members of the court: Larry Barton, Jim Bumgarner, 
T.H. Jourdan, Richard Farmer, Richard Norris, Pat Waltz. 


The action takes place in San Francisco in February, 1945 


The Caine Mutiny Court Martial is a forceful 
and compelling dramatization by Herman Wouk 
of the trial scene from his Pulitzer Prize novel. 
Wouk has centered the action of the play on the 
defense of Stephen Maryk, up for court-martial 
for having taken command of the mine sweeper 
“Caine” during a typhoon on the ground tha‘ the 


THE CAINE MUTINY 


captain was incapable of fulfilling his duty. That 
the work is so highly dramatic and the characters 
so well-drawn is perhaps all the more remarkable 
in view of the fact that the author has depended 
on none of the accessories which are supposed to 
contribute to a play’s audience appeal. There is 
no cunningly contrived set, only drapes and the 
necessary props—a high, curved judicial bench, 
a witness stand, a table and a few chairs. There is 
none of the standard service humor except what 
arises from the characters themselves. There is 
none of the love interest which Hollywood con- 
siders indispensable. There isn’t even a single 
woman parading the latest fashions by Main 
Bocher. And there is no dramatic action in the 
literal sense of motion, other than the formal pro- 
cedure of the courtroom. But devoid of all these, 
The Caine Mutiny Court Martial is theatrically 
vivid, especially so because it is free to focus en- 
tirely on the drama of human beings, characters in 
conflict with others and with themselves. In pre- 
senting these people to us—Captain Queeg, Bar- 
ney Greenwald, Maryk and the cynical Thomas 
Keefer—Wouk uses the “unfolding” dramatic 
technique which Ibsen employed so skillfully in 
Ghosts, giving us the barest information at first 


Henry Fonda as Barney 
Greenwald accuses Tom 
Keefer (Robert Gist, left) 
of being the real instigator 
of the mutiny. The other 
officers (left to right) are 
Jim Bumgarner, Charles 
Nolte and John Hodiak. 


EILEEN DARBY, GRAPHIC HOUSE 









EILEEN DARBY, GRAPHIC HOUSE 






MA Rati 
Pal 


COURT 









Lloyd Nolan (center), as Captain 
Queeg, confidently takes his oath 
before testifying. Russell Hicks 
(standing, left) appears as Presi- 
dent of the Court, Ainslie Pryor 
(standing, right) as the prosecut- 
ing attorney, Henry Fonda as the 
defense attorney and John Hodiak 
(far right) as the defendant. 
















and revealing more and more as the play pro- 
gresses; and the drama heightens as the new 
revelations are made. 

In the novel the author used Willie Keith as the 
focal character; in the play it is the defense attor- 
ney, Barney Greenwald. Portrayed with skill and 
perception by Henry Fonda, in one of the best 
roles of his stage career, Greenwald is a Jew, a 
lawyer who is now a pilot with the Navy Air 
Force. As a good attorney he realizes that his best 
defense of Maryk is to prove that Captain Queeg 
actually was mentally incapable of commanding 
the ship, and that in taking over the “Caine,” 
Maryk was therefore justified under the Navy 
regulations covering such circumstances. At first 
the case seems a prima-facie one for the prosecu- 
tion: Queeg seems to be a rational man and an 
efficient officer. But the action mounts to a grip- 
ping climax as Greenwald first establishes doubt 
about Queeg’s fitness and then skillfully leads 
the captain into betraying himself. : 

Greenwald, however, is not only a good lawyer. 
He is a sensitive and thoughtful man. He was 
reluctant to take the defense assignment, and is 
not happy over winning it. As he reveals in a 
drunken speech in the final scene in which the 
officers celebrate, he was torn between his duty 
as a lawyer to win his case and his realization 
that he had to destroy Queeg to do it. With his 
quiet and deep-seated understanding of human 
nature, he has been able to see what the affable 
Willie (Charles Nolte) and the able but unimag- 
inative Maryk (John Hodiak) could not, that 
“the wrong guy was on trial,” that it was the 
immature and warped war novelist Keefer who 
was guilty, who convinced Maryk that the captain 
was mentally ill and who drove the executive 
officer to commit the mutinous act. And Green- 
wald reminds the group of young officers of some- 
thing he had realized, but which the disgruntled 
detractors like Keefer had not—that it was Navy 
regulars like Queeg who had done the job and for 
a year and a half had “kept the Japs and the 
Nazis from shaking hands at the Mississippi” 
while the reserves were being trained 
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Complementing Barney Greenwald is Captain 
Queeg, excellently portrayed by Lloyd Nolan. At 
the beginning of the trial Greenwald seems so lax 
in his defense that the President of the Court 
questions the lawyer’s right to be retained. Queeg, 
on the other hand, is clear and confident on the 
surface, but the shrewd observer might note that 
he is too much at ease. Then comes the testimony 
of two Navy psychiatrists, one a highly profes- 
sional clock-watcher, the other a self-satisfied and 
certain young man. Although they have found 
the captain completely fit mentally, they reveal 
under Greenwald’s examination that Queeg is a 
“disturbed” personality with an inferiority com- 
plex which he compensates by devoting himself 
wholeheartedly to being an excellent officer. The 
doctors admit that such a person distorts reality, 
and add that it would be difficult for the layman 
to detect anything out of the ordinary in the 
behavior of this type of personality, especially 
where self-justification is involved. When Queeg 
appears the second time, Greenwald forces him to 
backtrack on the tissue of lies he has been build- 
ing up facilely. Nervously rolling in his right 
hand the steel ball bearings which readers of the 
novel will remember, Queeg goes too far when he 
anxiously defends the entries in the ‘mental log” 
Maryk had kept about the commanding officer. 
He increases his pace, he repeats, stumbles, and 
finally, just on one word, becomes incoherent 
This difficult characterization is brilliantly rea- 
lized by Nolan, whose control in the crucial 
breakdown scene is admirable. John Hodiak, as 
the blunt and well-meaning Maryk, completes 
this trio of fine actors, and they receive outstand- 
ingly good support from the rest of the company 
Integrity and restraint mark Charles Laugh- 
ton’s direction throughout. A man of long experi- 
ence with “readings,” Laughton has great respect 
for the author’s text. He never pverdoes, never 
sacrifices an honest but straight remark for a 
cheap laugh, never detracts from the lines by 
directorial embellishments. Wouk, Laughton and 
the entire cast are to be commended for their con- 
tributions to this sincere and stirring theatre work. 
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LULLABY 


February 3, 1954 
Lyceum Theatre 


Jerome Mayer and Irl Mowery production, in associa- 
tion with Toby Ruby, of a comedy in two acts by Don 
Appell; staged by Mr. Mayer, scenery and lighting by 
Ben Edwards. 

THe Cast 
A BELLHOP Al Ramsen 
JOHNNY Jack Warden 
EADIE Kay Medford 
THE MOTHER Mary Boland 


The action takes place in Scranton, Pennsylvania, and 
New York City at the present time 


An amiable comedy about an overprotective 
mother, her babied grown son and the girl he 
marries after a brief acquaintance, Lullaby car- 
ries no message or profound theme but merely 
aims to give the audience an entertaining eve- 
ning. Aided by the expert performances of Mary 
Boland, Jack Warden and Kay Medford in the key 
roles, it succeeds. 

The mother-in-law problem is certainly not new 
to the stage, but because it involves a fundamen- 
tally human situation, American audiences are 
interested in it, whether it be the subject of a joke 
in revue, an entire comedy as it is here, or the 
basis of a tragedy such as Sidney Howard’s The 
Silver Cord. Lacking satire or wit, Lullaby might 
be classified as a kindly farce dealing with char- 
acters who are laughable because they are so 
foolishly human. Johnny, the male member of the 
triangle, is a good-natured truck driver who is 
still a mamma’s boy at thirty-eight. But when he 
meets Eadie, a cigarette girl in a local night club, 





he takes furtive leave of the apron strings, elopes 
with her and gets as far as a faded hotel room in 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, before his frantic mother 
catches up with him, queries his wife on her age 
and suggests that the air at Niagara Falls might 
do mamma a world of good. They don’t take the 
hint. In the second act, on a pretext of staying 
overnight, the mother establishes herself in their 
apartment and commences to run both their lives 
until they are forced to move away, leaving her 
plaintively wailing advice to her son about putting 
on his muffler before going outdoors. 

As is often the case in the theatre, excellent 
acting turns a middling script into good fun. The 
role of the mother is difficult to sustain on a level 
of comedy without lapses into the sentimental, but 
Miss Boland succeeds admirably. Whether she is 
proudly presenting her daughter-in-law with a 
bottle of homemade gin as a wedding gift, majes- 
tically strutting in a very small fur piece or lov- 
ingly salting her son’s food and buttering his 
bread, she is always deftly comic. Of the put-upon 
wife who married to get away from the night 
‘club, Miss Medford makes an appealing as well 
as humorous character, with a harsh, flat voice 
given to rising inflections and a dumb expression 
that belies her common sense. And Warden is 
both funny and likeable as the timid truck driver 
who finally catches some of his wife’s spirit. 

Contributing to the spirit of comedy is Ben 
Edwards’ setting of the mother’s living room with 
long-stemmed artificial flowers, overstuffed velvet 
furniture, antimacassars and large, gilt-framed 
baby pictures. 


As an oversolicitous mother, Mary Boland (center) salts her son’s food and butters his bread, to the concern 
of her daughter-in-law, played by Kay Medford. Jack Warden is the son. 
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RUTH DRAPER 


January 25, 1954 
Vanderbilt Theatre 


Charles Bowden and Richard Barr production of the 
character actress in three programs of sketches 


The exceptional and unique Ruth Draper took 
over the stage of the Vanderbilt theatre in a lim- 
ited engagement billed as her farewell appear- 
ance in New York, and proceeded to delight her 
old and new fans with the character creations 
which have made her famous—her Dalmatian 
peasant, an idle-rich lady taking an Italian lesson, 
a member of the matinee crowd and a weather- 
beaten New England crone, to mention just a few. 

Her latest one-woman show reveals anew that 
Miss Draper is a multigifted actress. She uses her 
voice, her body and her features in depicting a 
collection of very human beings. Swiftly and with 
great economy she employs a gesture, a nod or an 
inflection, each exactly right for the particular 
portrayal, whether it is an old woman rocking 
with folded arms and straight back on her porch 
in Maine or the soft and pampered rich lady who 
lies on her chaise lounge, filling her life with 
minutiae while “improving” herself by studying 
Italian. And Miss Draper’s versatility, which has 
become a theatre tradition, is well demonstrated 
in the sketch “In a Church in Italy,” in which she 
depicts in succession an intense English painter, 
a determined beggar, a Midwestern sight-seer, a 
young Italian girl secretly meeting her lover, and 
a Madonna-like worshipper 

In writing as well as interpreting her characters, 
Miss Draper has the gift of humanity as well as 


TRUDE FLEISCHMANN 


Some of Ruth Draper's familiar gallery of characte 
creations 


humor, for she never is content with just the 
surface satire but goes deep into the persons to 
reveal the good as well as the foolish. And with 
just a shawl or a hat Miss Draper creates this 
world of figures and the milieu in which they 
move. 





STOCKADE 


February 4, 1954 
President Theatre 


Diana Green and Pau! Butler production of a play in 
three acts and nine scenes by Mark J. Appleman based 
on the novel From Here to Eternity by James Jones; 
directed by Robert H. Gordon, settings and lighting by 
Albert Johnson, music composed by Jay Chernis; produc- 
tion associate, Chryst Marvel 

Tue Cast 
PFC. HANSON Norman Keats 
PVT. TURNIPSEED Tom Poston 
ROBERT E. LEE PREWITT Murray Hamilton 
MAJOR THOMPSON Jay Barney 
S/SGT. JUDSON Gerald Milton 
ANGELO MAGGIO Don Gordon 
JACK MALLOY Rusty Lane 
BLUES BERRY Ted Jordan 
FRANCIS MURDOCK Stephen Pluta 
LT. CULPEPPER George Hall 
STONEWALL JACKSON Barnet Biro 
A SOLDIER Cam Applegate 
SGT. DIXON William Thourlby 
CPL. OLIVER Tige Andrews 


The action takes place at Schofield Barracks, Hawaii, 
in and in the vicinity of the post stockade, and covers 
a period of about five months in 1941 


The locale of most of the action in this isolated 
segment of James Jones’ galvanic novel, From 
Here to Eternity, is the prison compound at Scho- 
field Barracks, Hawaii, which, according to the 
script, once served as a finishing school for John 
Dillinger. The play opens with the hero—to use 
the word in a rather specialized sense—being 
initiated into stockade life (three days at solitary 


confinement in the equivalent of a packing case) ; 
and it ends with him cut down by sentry fire after 
he has discharged his debt to the army and dis- 
patched the most sadistic of the stockade guards 
in a duel with knives. Between these episodes in 
the exhibit—for in the absence of real dramatic 
development, that is what it amounts to—we follow 
the fortunes of Private Prewitt’s prison mates, 
none of which leads to much fun. One escapes, 
momentarily at least, and one gets out via the Sec- 
tion Eight clause; but another gets only as far as 
the hospital by persuading a comrade on the rock 
pile to break his arm with a sledge, and the oblig- 
ing comrade is promptly beaten to death by guards 
for his pains. For diversion after hours these in- 
mates, the stockade’s “cream of the cream,” play 
a game in which they take turns charging, head 
down, into the tensed belly of one of their number 
who is “it” for the night. 

Although the script sorely lacks the more inclu- 
sive screenplay’s variety of content, it actually 
comes much closer to catching the three-dimen- 
sional quality of the novel, and this production 
also is superior to the film in the key roles of 
Prewitt, the thirty-year man, and Major Thomp- 
son. Murray Hamilton is much more than a 
starry-eyed adolescent, while Jay Barney is not 
just a stuffed shirt as the stockade commander 
but a genuine exponent of the “old army” with 
a native contempt for draftees, the public and 
economy-minded Congressmen 
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February 11, 1954 
Morosco Theatre 


Henry Sherek and The Producers’ Theatre (Roger L 
Stevens, Robert Whitehead, Robert W. Dowling) produc- 
tion of a comedy in three acts by T. S. Eliot; directed by 
E. Martin Browne; settings, costumes and lighting by 
Paul Morrison 


THE CAST 
SIR CLAUDE MULHAMMER 
EGGERSON 
COLBY SIMPKINS 
B. KAGHAN 
LUCASTA ANGEL 
LADY ELIZABETH MULHAMMER 
MRS. GUZZARD 


The scene is laid in London 


Claude Rains 
Newton Blick 
Douglas Watson 
Richard Newton 
Joan Greenwood 
Ina Claire 

Aline MacMahon 


In The Confidential Clerk as in The Cocktail 
Party, T. S. Eliot presents us with modern, sophis- 
ticated adults and probes beneath their group 
behavior to reveal the problems of each individual 
as he faces his surroundings, himself, other people 
and God. In the earlier play the poet develops 
lasting relationships between persons assembled 
at an ephemeral social event, a cocktail party. In 
The Confidential Clerk ,all the characters except 
the omniscient onlooker are related not only as 
human beings but in the closer ties of the family. 

The plot, dealing with long-lost children and 
mistaken identity, has been likened to those of 


Joan Greenwood as Lucasta: “A working girl like 
me is often very hungry—living on a pittance 

cooking a sausage on a gas ring.” Left to right: 
Douglas Watson, Richard Newton, Miss Greenwood 


and Newton Blick 
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Oscar Wilde or Gilbert and Sullivan, but the 
director, E. Martin Browne, has said that it is 
based on the ancient Greek Ion by Euripides, a 
play about an abandoned child later sought for 
adoption both by his real mother and the man she 
has married. Eliot multiplies the situation so that 
there are three foundlings. Sir Claude Mulham- 
mer, already supporting a daughter born out of 
wedlock, brings Colby Simpkins, who he believes 
is his natural son, into his service as his confi- 
dential clerk, hoping that Lady Mulhammer will 
become fond of the boy and urge his adoption—as 
she does, but in the belief that Colby is her own 
son by a former marriage. The final scene reveals 
him to be the son of neither. In preference to 
adoption and a business career, he chooses to 
be a second-rate musician as was his real father, 
and we are led to believe he later will enter 
the church. 

Eliot uses his improbable plot to pose some 
thought-provoking questions. When a long-lost 
child and his parent are reunited, is the ending as 
happy in real life as it is in fiction? Are their 
duties to each other the same as those of a father 
and son who have known each other all along? 
And is coincidence in life always for the best, as it 
is in comedy? To explore the implications of this 
plot and the characters involved Eliot employs a 
tone of comedy that is worldly and wry, if not 
devastatingly witty like Oscar Wilde’s. And The 
Confidential Clerk has the most literate and fla- 
vorsome dialogue to be heard on Broadway for a 
long while. 

Although the characters are not dramatically 
dynamic, they are vastly interesting and ab- 
sorbing as complex human types.- As portrayed 
with great sensitivity by Claude Rains, Sir Claude 
is a man who tries to reconcile the worlds of fact 
and make-believe, of the real and the ideal; he is 
a successful financier who has yearned to be an 
artist, a man who wants “a world where the form 
is the reality.” Colby resembles Celia in The 
Cocktail Party, for he is a person outside the 
realm of ordinary humanity, one who will find his 
peace on a spiritual rather than a human level. As 
interpreted by Douglas Watson, Colby radiates 
none of the quality that Irene Worth brought to 
Celia; the character is clearly drawn but on the 
stage seems neither spiritual nor artistic, only 
confused. His inner world is described as a garden 
“where you hear a music that no one else could 





“It’s a great mistake, I do believe, for married people to take anything for granted.” 
Ina Claire and Claude Rains as Lady Elizabeth and Sir Claude Mulhammer 


hear.” The real gardener in the play, the retiring 
confidential clerk Eggerson, is appealingly por- 
trayed by Newton Blick. He is Eliot’s onlooker, 
like the unidentified guest in The Cocktail Party, 
and it is he who points out that Simpkins will “be 
thinking of reading for orders.” As the absent- 
minded Lady Mulhammer who mislays everything 
from her travel tickets to her baby, Ina Claire is 
excellent, a humanly comic seeker after cults who 
puts her faith in make-believe as her husband 
does in facts. 


British actress Joan Greenwood gives a superb 
portrayal in the most sympathetic and dramatic 
of the roles, Lucasta Angel, the unwanted illegiti- 
mate daughter of Sir Claude, who covers her 
shame with brass and tries to give a false impres- 


sion because she thinks people will get one 


anyway, and prefers it to be one of her own cre- 
ation. She is especially impressive in the second 
act when, shaken by the thought that Colby 
is shocked at her sordid background, she is called 


upon to quickly assume the mask of a cheerful 


chatterbox when her fiancé arrives. Completing 
the group are the fiancé, B. Kaghan, a brash 
young man (foundling number three) considered 
vulgar by Lady Elizabeth until she discovers he is 
her own son; and Mrs. Guzzard, Colby’s “aunt,” 


who “mixed the babies up” and brings out by her 


final revelation that “wishes, when realized, some 
times turn against those who have made them.” 
Although it may prove less controversial than 
The Cocktail Party, The Confidential Clerk’s 
polished and civilized presentation of fundamental 
human problems makes it an interesting and di 


tinguished addition to the Broadway scene 





Above: Jeanmaire confesses to twenty-nine years and an 
aversion for people who call her Jean Marie. Among her 
likes are ice cream, chocolates, fruit juices, rare steaks, 
books by Baudelaire and Stefan Zweig, art shows, rodeos, 
Charlie Chaplin movies and Radio City Music Hall stage 
shows, “where all those girls raise their legs at the 
same time.” 


Right: “When I am in a show,” Jeanmaire declares, 
“I spend most of my time in my own theatre. I come to 
each performance hours ahead; it takes me a long time 
to prepare.” She has been dancing professionally since she 
was ten, when she became one of the “rats” (child per- 
formers) of the ballet company at the Paris Opera in her 
native city. 


Opposite page: In The Girl in Pink Tights Jeanmaire 
performs dances choreographed by Agnes de Mille, whose 
own importance in the development of American musical 
comedy is already well established. The late Sigmund 
Romberg’s last score is employed in the new musical, 
which has a book by Jerome Chodorov and Joseph Fields 
and lyrics by Leo Robin. 
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The name role in one of Broadway's most lavish musicals is played by a five-foot, 
two-inch Parisian ballerina who is billed simply as Jeanmaire and who answers to the nick- 
name of Zizi. Renée Jeanmaire, the “tiny tornado in tights,’ has confined her two previous 
Broadway appearances to straight ballet roles in productions of Roland Petit’s Ballets de 
Paris. In The Girl in: Pink Tights she portrays, appropriately enough, an 1866 French 
premiere ballerina. The plot of the new show is. based on the actual birth of the first 
American musical comedy, The Black Crool which took place eighty-seven years ago 
when the theatrical troupe presenting the melodrama of that name joined forces with a 
visiting French ballet company, which suddenly found itself without a plage .to perform 


when the hall into which it had been booked burned down 
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Above: Preparations for Ondine involved this group 
in large measure—Edith Lutyens, who executed the 
costumes; Richard Whorf (center), who designed them, 
and Alfred Lunt, who directed the Giraudoux-Valency 
work. 


Left: The perplexing problems of theatrical direction 
are not new to Lunt, for he and Lynn Fontanne have 
directed a number of plays in which they have been 
starred. Directors should stay in the background, he 
feels. 





Right: Lunt is one of a group of theatre personalities 
imported by Rudolf Bing to stage productions at the 
Metropolitan Opera in recent years. Here he is shown 
directing soprano Eleanor Steber in Mozart’s Cosi fan 
tutte 


Below: Maxwell Anderson’s Candle in the Wind, a 1941 
work, was directed by Lunt, shown here looking over the 
author’s shoulder in a production huddle. Helen Hayes 
and Stiano Braggiotti are the others in the group. 


In staging Ondine he shunned the limelight— 
but proved as kinetic and exacting as he 
invariably has been behind the footlights 


Although the Playwrights’ Company produc- 
tion of Ondine, starring Audrey Hepburn and Mel 
Ferrer, is the first on which there will appear the 
formal inscription, “directed by Alfred Lunt,” the 
most celebrated of all American actors reveals 
that he has been directing plays for years, sub 
rosa, although he has refused due credit on the 
billboards and advertisements. He recently said, 
“We”—Lunt always speaks of himself and Lynn 
Fontanne as an entity, and she is codirector of this 
play, although without billing—“had a hand in 
directing There Shall Be No Night and O Mistress 
Mine and several other productions in which we 
appeared.” 

Attired in a dark blue serge suit and a gray tie 
with a handkerchief in his breast pocket, Lunt 
looked dapper and handsome and very much the 
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Roman emperor backstage at the Forty-Sixth 
Street theatre as he waited for the actors to ap- 
pear for a rehearsal. His hair is almost all silvered 
now, but he is dynamic as always and his face 
retains all its strength and mobility. 

“But up till now,” he continued, “the name 
never appeared. I happen to believe that a direc- 
tor should spurn the limelight. It’s not false 
modesty. It’s a matter of economics. It’s sheer 
nonsense to think a director or a producer brings 
customers to the box office. Nobody is going to 
pay a nickel to see this play just because I directed 
it. I tried to persuade the Playwrights to take my 
name out of the advertisements and use the space 
for giving the actors larger type but they wouldn't 
consider it. Entirely too much publicity for di- 
rectors and producers lately. All a waste. It is 
the stars—and only the stars—who bring the 
customers inside. In the entire history of the 
American theatre, only fwo directors ever drew 
trade—David Belasco and Max Reinhardt.” 

Lunt was planted in an aluminum wheel chair 
on the stage and rolled himself back and forth 
energetically in the chiaroscuro of the stage, dimly 
illuminated by one overhead work light and a 
few side spotlights. He was not occupying a 
wheel chair for reasons of fatigue or illness. The 
wheel chair is used by a member of the company 
who fractured her ankle in a ski mishap and has 
to rest her leg. 

The call was for one o'clock. 

“We insist on absolute punctuality,” he said 
“I simply cannot abide lateness. The unpardon- 
able sin of the actor. Betrays an attitude of irres- 
ponsibility, don’t y know? If an actor comes late, 
well”—an eloquent shrug of his large shoulders 


and the familiar mischievous gleam in the eyes— 


“they just don’t come again, y’see. One of my 
strict rules. Another is—no guzzling—during re- 


hearsals as well as performances. Lynn and I have 
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There Shall Be No Night, produced in 1940, is another 
play which Lunt and Fontanne had a hand in directing. 
The pair is shown in this scene with a youthful Mont- 


gomery Clift. The Sherwood drama ran 115 performances 


always had a sign backstage at our plays—We 
don’t mind garlic or onion on the breath—but we 
do object to the smell of liquor!’ ” 

His rich voice vibrated with sarcasm and his 
expressive hands imitated tipsiness as he went 
on: “Did you ever have to work with a drunken 
player? No, I guess you never did. You never 
were an actor, were you? There’s this evil stink 
out of the mouth—blowing it in your face—and 
their hands are sweating—the water runs on your 
hands—and that glazed look in the eyes—missing 
cues, mumbling speeches. No integration of per- 
formance is possible with an intoxicated actor. 
And the essence of convincing acting depends on 
interplaying.” 

Suppose the actor is tense, scared, say, right 
before an opening—would he not be able to give 
a better performance by washing out his anxiety 
with a few hookers of bourbon or perhaps a seda- 
tive like phenobarbital? 

Lunt puffed gracefully on a cigarette and mulled 
over the question. “No,” he said. “Y’see, it’s 
natural for a good actor to be scared before he 
faces the audience. I’ve been scared for forty 
years—still am—tremble every time the curtain 
goes up for the first act, and I pray, ‘O Lord, help 
me get through this tonight without making a fool 
of myself.’ No, that tension, it actually charges up 
an actor, gives a quality of excitement to his per- 
formance. It’s boredom that’s bad for the actor. 
One of my worries during rehearsals of Ondine 
is—are they going stale? Are they getting tired 
of this endless repeating? Am I making them go 
over the same lines and business too much? When 
I sense ennui creeping over them, I try to do or 
say something that will snap them up. Some- 
times I forget I’m an actor myself, and I guess 
my tone gets cross and sharp and it rather 
frightens me.” 

Had he ever taken a drink himself? 

“Not before a performance,” he replied. “Not 
‘once. Afterward? Yes. Nothing like a spot of 
whisky and soda to relax the nerves. Haven’t been 
able to drink the last five years. Some wretched 
disease I’ve had. No, I don’t want to talk about it. 
Symptoms are a bloody bore. I’m feeling fine now 
but I can’t take a drink. Result is it takes me 
hours to get unwound after I’m home.” 

As a director, Lunt is as kinetic as when he is 
swashbuckling across a stage. Ondine was in its 
last week of rehearsal when I visited it. Lunt 
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watched the rehearsal from a chair planted on 
the edge of the stage, not more than three or four 
feet from the actors. He seemed less like a direc- 
tor than like another actor. He was participating. 
He never stayed quiet for long in the chair and 
was forever darting up to see the action from 
the side, almost breathing upon the necks of the 
actors, or to offer a suggestion regarding a reading 
or a movement. He listened intently when they 
were speaking. Actually, he was playing all thirty 
parts at once. He is a difficult taskmaster, as are 
most actors when they turn director. Around 
Broadway it is believed that Elia Kazan and José 
Ferrer are much sterner whipcrackers than non- 
acting directors like Guthrie McClintic, H. C. 
Potter, Herman Shumlin or Daniel Mann. 

But Lunt demands no more of the members of 
the Ondine company than he has demanded of@ 
himself as an actor during his entire carg 


patient industry, single-minded devotion s@-ameee 
Sco St 


purpose of the playwright, striving for patina 
—and above all, concentration. Wheat ta he - 

were triumphing in a succession of hits in ‘Lode 

once, everybody wanted to ges@inte one of th 


plays and Noel Coward cracked, “Every young : 


actor is fool enough to yearn to-get into a company 
with Alfred Lunt. Thien Be discovers—if he is 
unfortunate enough’ te have had his wish granted 
—that he is in@ lack-of-concentration camp and 
in the hands. ¢f the Gestapo.” 


L_ unt is a fanatical seeker of perfection in acting. 
When he and Miss Fontanne are in a play they 
are never satisfied that they have arrived at per- 
fection and are constantly tinkering—even at the 
closing performance. They constantly torment 
themselves with trying to discover if a different 
inflection in the reading of a certain line or a 
quicker exit in a scene may heighten the effective- 
ness. Producer-director John C. Wilson once re- 
marked, “I’ve seen them do a scene over twenty 
times. Each time I'd think ‘it can’t be done better.’ 
And then Lynn or Alfred will say, ‘No, darling, 
that just isn’t right. Let’s try it over again.’ And 
then the whole process starts over.” 

One member of the cast of Ondine reported as 
follows: 

“Lunt works us until we’re ready to drop. The 
first week of rehearsal I think we all tried to see 
how much we could get away with. He wouldn’t 
stand for it, wouldn’t give way an inch. He made 
his authority stick the first week—I’ve heard he 
handed in his resignation twice. While I wouldn’t 
exactly say he’s a tyrant, he certainly is the boss 
and won’t stand for any tricks or temper tantrums. 
He had us on our feet the first day of rehearsal, 
which surprised me, as directors usually like to 
keep you sitting down as long as possible so they’re 
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the last row of the balcony. 





in complete control of the situation. Even Gag 
(Elia Kazan) waits two days. 

“On the other hand, Lunt, though he 
you a raised eyebrow and a sharp reg 
will make you wish you were deg 
the most wonderful audience ag 
He’s a genuine appreciato 
good moment, he’s so w. 
praise that you forge 
made you feel likg 
one of your spg 
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conception. 

Basically, Lunt believes, both actor and direc- 
tor have the same goal—to carry out the play as 
the author conceived it, He quotes with approval 
Ellen Terry’s advice to the actor, “Think of the 
meaning of the sentence and let the words pour 
out of your mouth.” 

He conceives of the diveetit’s role as that of a 
symphony conductor who does not try to change 
the composer’s score but, like Toscanini, is com- 
pletely faithful to the notes and yet brings them 
to heights because he sees more in the score than 
others. The director is a sort of monitor who 
keeps the actor within the bounds of the play. 
He keeps telling his actors, “Play it truly, play 
it truly.” 

He is adamant about full-voiced projection. One 
has always been able to hear every syllable ut- 
tered by Miss Fontanne and her spouse even in 


















































“It’s no use, my 
dear,” he will say to an actress, “you're doing it 
beautifully—but it’s no use because they won’t be 
able to hear you.” The members of the Ondine 
company have heard but they won’t be able to 
hear you until they're ready to scream. One of 
the curses of the legitimate theatre in the last 
fifteen years has been that actors have developed 
“ghost voices” because of working in microphone 
media—films, radio, television. Nobody will be 
complaining about the inaudibility of the Ondine 
players. 














(continued on page 95) 
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Above: The revised version of Kean at the Sarah Bernhardt concerns thé struggle of the famous actor to emerge as 


a man in the eyes of the world and to his private satisfacticx. Pierre Brasseur, who has a field day in this part, is 
shown with Marie Olivier. 


Center: Brightest ornament of the season is Jeun Anouilh’s L’Alouette (The Lark), nontragic version of the Joan of 
Arc story, at the Montparnasse-Gaston Baty. Here Suzanne Flon, who scored heavily as Joan, convinces Claude 
Richard (Baudricourt) that she is a born leader. 


Top right: Suzanne Flon as Joan of Arc surrounded by her interrogatots in L’Alouette—from left: Roland Piétri, 
Marcel-André, Michel Etcheverry. Kermit Bloomgarden has expressed interest in bringing the play to Broadway next 
season, possibly with Mlle. Flon in the cast. 


IN PARIS 


BY GORDON HEATH 


By comparison with Broadway production fig- 

| ures, the current season in Paris seems rich 

indeed. Its product has been on display in fifty- 

four theatres, not counting the thirty-odd produc- 

tions at the Comédie Francaise and the numerous 
one-acters. New plays, revivals and classics elbow 
each other without the slightest sense of caste— 
here Grand Guignol, there Racine and Tennessee 
Williams. There is theatrical fare for all tastes 
and virtually all pocketbooks. The productions 
covered in this summary represent only a cross 
section of this activity. 
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FROM “FRONT 
The author offers some observations about 
shows vs. plays, persons vs. themes 


William Inge, author of Picnic, also provides 





this preface to his play, which won both the 
Pulitzer Prize and Drama Critics Circle Award 


ICNIC was developed from the second play I 

ever wrote, which I first called Front Porch. 
My first play, Farther Off From Heaven, which 
Margo Jones produced in her Dallas theatre in 
1947, came rather easily to me because, it being my 
first play, I wrote it with no high expectations or 
pretensions of what it should be. Rather, I was 
content as a beginner to write the play as best I 
could and make the most of my material, which 
perhaps was not very much. But Front Porch gave 
me more problems, for by the time I started writing 
it, I had learned just enough about playwriting to 
confuse me. Although some of the characters and 
situations came off satisfactorily, others did not, 
for without realizing it, I was trying to reduce 
them to a formula, trying to make the characters 
behave not as they had to behave but as I thought 
they should. And a playwright can never tell a 
character what to do. Frent Porch was an incon- 
gruous mixture of reality and contrivance, but it 
had enough reality to cause me to hang on to it, to 
shelve it with the hope of getting back to it one 
day when I would be able to give the play more 
substance. 

I resumed work on Front Porch in the summer 
of 1950, when my first New York play, Come 
Back, Little Sheba, was still playing at the Booth 
Theatre. It was refreshing to me then, for after 
my long concern with Sheba’s gloomy interior I 
felt invigorated to be working with people out of 
doors, with people young and old who were still 
living their lives and not just remembering what 
their lives had been. And I hoped to find great 
variety in the play, to create out of the lives I was 
working with a fine mixture of humor and pathos, 
again getting away from the singular melancholy 
of Sheba. I began to think less in terms of writing 
a play and to think more of writing a show. The 
latter seemed more appropriate when I admitted 
to myself that what I most wanted the play to have 
was entertainment value. When one thinks in 
terms of writing a show, he cannot help but con- 
ceive it in terms of audience veaction. If he thinks 
only of writing a play, he can become so enamored 
of the thing itself that he creates it with little 
thought of whether an audience of living people is 
going to enjoy it. Of course there are the expected 
dangers in both types of thinking. 

I have never written a play that had any in- 
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tended theme or that tried to propound any par- 
ticular idea. I am moved to write a play only 
when I find, sometimes with a little shock to 
myself, that I have seen inside a person’s heart. 
Then, with a little feeling of identification, I can 
begin. And then I love more than anything to 
bring people together, to relate them in whatever 
way possible and find something meaningful in 
the relationship, something that brings out the 
depths of their feelings. I want my plays only to 
provide the audience with an experience which 
they can enjoy (and people can enjoy themelves 
crying as much as laughing) and which shocks 
them with the unexpected in human nature, with 
the deep inner life that exists privately behind the 
life that is publicly presented. If I wrote plays of 
theme and idea, I don’t think I would be able to 
write of people themselves as fully as I hope to do. 
Then my people would be props, I fear, brought 
on only to illustrate the fact that “Love conquers 
all” or “A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush,” and I would be able to show only those 
elements of their characters which applied to my 
adage. 


HE FIRST WRITING on Picnic, or Front Porch 
. it was called then, began with a scene of 
women sitting on a front porch at the close of a 
summer day. After writing it, I was fascinated to 
find how protectively feminine it was, how the 
women seemed to have created a world of their 
own, a world in which they seemed to be pre- 
tending men did not exist. It was a world that 
had to be destroyed, at least for dramatic values. 
So Hal enters, and Hal lives in a world as protec- 
tively male as the women’s world is female. He 
has been attracted to many women in his young 
life, but none has ever had a serious influence on 
him as a person. His mere presence in this little 
fortress of femininity brings the conflicts out of 
which I have fashioned the play. There is no 
tragic and noble death, nor does axy glorified 
and inspiring rebirth come about as the resolu- 
tion of these conflicts, but I feel that each charac- 
ter in the play is brought to some new realization. 
If this does not sound impressive, I shall try to 
recommend the play as I would a short trip, to be 
enjoyed not for the hope of its destination but for 
what one sees along the way. 
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PICNIC was produced by The Theatre 
Guild and Joshua Logan at the Music Box 
theatre, New York City, on February 19, 
1953, with the following cast: 


HELEN POTTS Ruth McDevitt 
HAL CARTER Ralph Meeker 
MILLIE OWENS Kim Stanley 
BOMBER Morris Miller 
MADGE OWENS Janice Rule 
FLO OWENS Peggy Conklin 
ROSEMARY SYDNEY Eileen Heckart 
ALAN SEYMOUR Paul Newman 
IRMA KRONKITE Reta Shaw 
CHRISTINE SCHOENWALDER Elizabeth Wilson 
HOWARD BEVANS Arthur O’Connell 


Directed by JosHua LoGAN 
Scenery and Lighting by Jo M1e.ziner 


Costumes by MILpRED TREBOR 


THE SCENE: 


The action of the play takes place in a small 
Kansas town in the yard shared by Flo Owens 
and Helen Potts. 


ACT ONE 
Early morning, Labor Day. 


ACT TWO 


Late the same afternoon. 


ACT THREE 


Scene I.—Very early the following morning. 
Scene II.—A few hours later. 





ACT ONE 


The action of the play is laid on the 
porches and in the yards of two small 
houses that sit close beside each other 
in a small Kansas town. The house at 
the right belongs to MRS. FLORA OWENS, 
a widow lady of about forty who lives 
there with her two young daughters, 
MADGE and MILLIE. The audience sees 
only a section of the house, from the 
doorstep and the front door extending 
to the back door, a porch lining all of 
the house that we see 


The house at the left is inhabited by 
MRS. HELEN POTTS, another but older 
widow lady who lives with her aged 
and invalid mother. Just the back of 
her house is visible, with steps leading 
up to the back door. Down farther is 
a woodshed, attached to the house by 
the roof. The space between woodshed 
and house forms a narrow passageway 
leading to the rest of MRS. POTTS’ prop- 
erty. The yard between the houses is 
used interchangeably by members of 


both houses for visiting and relaxation 


Both houses are humble dwellings 
built with no other pretension than to 
provide comfortable shelter for their 
occupants. The ladies cannot always 
afford to keep their houses painted, but 
then work hard to maintain a tidy 
appearance, keeping the yards clean, 
watching the flower beds, supplying 
colorful slip covers for the porch fur- 


niture. 


Behind the houses is a stretch of 
picket fence with a gateway leading 
from the sidewalk into the yard be- 
tween the houses. Beyond the fence, in 
the distance, is the panorama of a typi- 
cal small Midwestern town, including 
a grain elevator, a railway station, a 
great silo and a church steeple, all 
blessed from above by a high sky of 


innocent blue. 


The curtain rises on an empty, sunlit 
stage. It is early morning in late sum- 
mer, Labor Day, and autumn has just 
begun to edge the green landscape 
with a rim of brown. Dew is still on 
the landscape and mist rises from the 
earth in the distance. MRS. POTTS ap- 
pears on her back porch, at left. She 
is a merry, dumpy little woman close 
to sixty. She comes down the steps and 
stands before the woodshed, waiting for 
HAL CARTER to follow. HAL comes out 
carrying a basket of trash on his shoul- 
der, an exceedingly handsome, husky 
youth dressed in T-shirt, dungarees and 
cowboy boots. In a past era he would 
have been called a vagabond, but HAL 
today is usually referred to as a bum 
MRS, POTTS speaks to him. 


MRS. POTTS: You just had a big break- 
fast. Wouldn't you like to rest a while 
before you go to work? 


? 
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HAL: (Managing to sound cheerful) 
Work’s good for my digestion, Mam 


MRS. POTTS: Now, stop being embar- 


rassed because you asked for breakfast. 
HAL: I never did it before 


What's the difference? We 
all have misfortune part of the time. 


MRS. POTTS 


HAL: Seems to me, Mam, like I have 
it lots of the time 


(Then they laugh together. mrs PoTTs 
leads him off through the passage- 
moment, MILLIE OWENS 
bursts out of the kitchen door of the 


way. In a 


house, right. She is a wiry kid of six- 
teen, boisterous and assertive, but 
likeable when one begins to under- 
stand that she is trying to disguise 
her basic shyness. Her secret habit is 
to come outside after breakfast and 
enjoy her morning cigarette where 
her mother will not see her. She is 
just lighting up when BomBeEr, the 
newsboy, appears at the back gate 
and slings a paper noisily against the 
house. This gives MILLIE a chance to 
assail him.) 


MILLIE: Hey, Crazy, wanta knock the 


house down? 


BOMBER: (A tough kid about MILLIE’s 
age) I don’t hear you 


MILLIE: If you ever break a window, 


you'll hear me 
BOMBER: Go back to bed 
MILLIE: Go blow your nose 


BOMBER: (With a look at the upper win- 


dow of the house which presumably 
marks MaADGE’s room) Go back to bed 


and tell your pretty sister to come out 
It’s no fun lookin’ at you. (MILLIE ig- 
nores him. BOMBER doesn't intend to let 
her) I'm talkin’ to you, Goonface! 


MILLIE: (Jumping to her feet and tear- 
ing into BOMBER with flying fists) You 
take that back, you ornery bastard 
You take that back. 


BOMBER: (Laughing, easily warding off 
her blows) Listen to Goonface! She 
cusses just like a man. 


MILLIE: (Goes after him with doubled 
fists) I'll kill you, you ornery bastard! 


I'll kill you! 


BOMBER: (Dodging her fists) Lookit 
Mrs. Tar-zan! Lookit Mrs. Tar-zan! 


(MADGE comes out of the back door. 
She is an unusually beautiful girl of 
eighteen, who seems to take her 
beauty very much for granted. She 
wears sandals and a simple wash 
dress. She has just shampooed her 
hair and is now scrubbing her head 
with a towel) 


MADGE: Who's making so much noise? 


BOMBER: (With a shy grin) Hi, Madge! 


MADGE: Hi, Bomber. 


BOMBER: I hope I didn’t wake you, 
Madge, or bother you or anything. 


MADGE: Nothing bothers me. 


BOMBER: (Warming up) Hey, Madge, a 
bunch of us guys are chippin’ in on 
a hot-rod—radio and everything. I get 
it every Friday night. 


MADGE: I’m not one of those girls that 
jump in a hot-rod every time you boys 
turn a corner and honk. If a boy wants 
a date with me, he can come to the 
door like a gentleman and ask if I'm in. 


MILLIE: Alan Seymour sends her flow- 
ers every time they go out. 


BOMBER: (To MADGE) I can’t send you 


flowers, Baby—but I can send you! 


MILLIE: Listen to him braggin’. 


BOMBER: (Persisting) Lemme pick you 
up some night after Seymour brings 
you home. 


MADGE: (A trifle haughty) That 
wouldn't be fair to Alan. We go steady. 


MILLIE: Don't you know what “steady” 
means, stupid? 


BOMBER: I seen you riding around in his 
Cadillac like you was a duchess. Why 
do good-looking girls have to be so 
stuck on themselves? 


MADGE: (Jumps up, furious) I’m not 
stuck on myself! You take that back, 
Bomber Gutzel! 


BOMBER: (Still persisting) Lemme pick 
(MADGE 
walks away to evade him but BOMBER 


you up some night! Please! 


is close behind her) We'll get some 
cans of beer and go down to the river 
road and listen to music on the radio. 


(HAL CARTER has come on from right 
and put a rake in the woodshed. He 
observes the scene between MADGE 
and BOMBER.) 


MILLIE: (Laughing at BOMBER) Wouldn't 
that be romantic! 


BOMBER: (Grabbing MADGE’S arm) 
C'mon, Madge, give a guy a break! 
HAL: (To BoMBER) On your way, lover 
' 


boy! 


BOMBER: (Turning) Who're you? 


HAL: What's that matter? I’m bigger’n 
you are. 
(BOMBER looks at HAL, feels a little 


inadequate, and starts off.) 


MILLIE: (Calling after BomBER) Go ped- 


dle your papers! 


(Gives BOMBER a raspberry as he dis- 
appears with papers.) 


HAL: (To MILLIE) Got a smoke, kid? 
(MILLIE gives HAL a cigarette, wonder- 
ing who he is) Thanks, kid 


MILLIE: You workin’ for Mrs. Potts? 
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HAL: Doin’ a few jobs in the yard 


MILLIE: She give you breakfast? 


Yah 


HAL: (Embarrassed about it) 


MADGE: Millie! 


Mind your business 


HAL: (Turning to MADGE, his face light- 
ing) Hi 


MADGE: Hi 


(MADGE and HAL stand looking at each 


other, awkward and _ self-conscious 
FLO, the mother, comes out almost im- 
mediately, as though she had sensed 
HAL’S presence. FLO carries a sewing 
basket in one arm and a party dress 
over the other. She is a rather im- 
patient little woman who has worked 
hard for ten years or more to serve 
as both 


father and mother to her 


girls. One must feel that underneath 
a certain hardness in her character 
there is a deep love and concern for 
the girls She 


regards HAL suspi- 


ciously ) 


FLO: Young man, this is my house. Is 
there something you want? 


HAL: Just loafin’, Mam 


FLO: This is a busy day for us. We 


have no time to loaf 


(There is a quick glance between HAL 
and FLO, as though each sized up the 


other as a potential threat.) 


mother? 


You 


HAL: You the 


FLO: Yes better run along now 


HAI Like you say, Lady. It’s your 


house 


(With 


saunters off stage.) 


a shrug of the shoulders, he 


FLO: Has Helen Potts taken in another 
tramp? 


MADGE: I don’t see why he’s a tramp 


Mrs. Potts him 


just because 


breakfast 


gave 


FLO: I'm going to speak to her about 
the way she takes in every Tom, Dick 
and Harry! 


MADGE: He wasn’t doing any harm 


he'd like to 


begins 


(Sits on the 
party 
To MADGE) Have you called Alan 
this morning? 


FLO: I bet 
porch and sewing on 


dress 


MADGE: I haven't had time 


MILLIE: He’s coming by pretty soon to 


take us swimming 


FLO: (To MADGE) Tell him they’re ex- 
pecting a big crowd at the park this 
evening, so he’d better use his father’s 
the City Hall to reserve 
Oh, and tell him to get one 
Dutch 


influence at 
a table 
down by the river, close to a 


oven 


MADGE: He'll think I’m being bossy 


FLO: Alan is the kind of 
doesn’t mind if a woman's bossy 


man who 


whistle in the distance 


MADGE listens.) 


(A train 


Whenever I hear that 
coming to town, I always get a little 


(Hug- 


MADGE train 


feeling of excitement—in here 


ging her stomach.) 
Whenever I hear it, I tell my- 


self I'm going to get on it some day and 


go to New York 


MILLIE 


FLO: That train just goes as far as Tulsa 


MILLIE: In Tulsa I could catch another 


train 


MADGE: I always wonder, maybe some 


wonderful person is getting off here 


just by accident, and he'll come into 
the dime store for something and see 
me behind the counter, and he'll study 


me very strangely and then decide I’m 


just the person they’re looking for in 
Washington for an important job in the 
Espionage Department. (She is carried 
away) Or maybe he wants me for some 
medical that'll save 


great experiment 


the whole human race 


FLO: Things like that don’t happen in 


dime stores. (Changing the subject) 


Millie, would you take the milk inside? 


MILLIE: (As she exits into kitchen with 


milk) Awwww 


moment) Did you and 
date 


FLO: (After a 
Alan have a good time on your 


last night? 


MADGE: Uh-huh 


FLO: What'd you do? 


MADGE: We went over to his house and 


he played some ol his classical records 


FLO: (After a pause) Then what'd you 


do? 


MRS. POTTS: You just had a big breakfast. Wouldn't you like to 
rest a while before you go to work? 


(Ralph Meeker, Ruth McDevitt) 
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MADGE: Drove over to Cherryvale and 
had some barbecue. 


rLo: (A hard question to ask) Madge, 
does Alan ever—make love? 


MADGE: When we drive over to Cherry- 
vale we always park the car by the 
river and get real romantic 


FLO: Do you let him kiss you? After all, 
you've been going together all summer 


MADGE: Of course I let him. 


FLO: Does he ever want to go beyond 
kissing? 


MADGE: (Embarrassed) Mom! 


FLO: I’m your mother, for heaven's 
sake! These things have to be talked 
about. Does he? 


MADGE: Well—yes. 


FLO: Does Alan get mad if you—won’'t? 


MADGE: No 


FLO: (To herself, puzzled) He doesn’t 
MADGE: Alan’s not like most boys. He 
doesn’t wanta do anything he'd be sorry 


for 

FLO: Do you like it when he kisses you? 
MADGE: Yes. 

FLO: You don’t sound very enthusiastic 


MADGE: What do you expect me to do 
pass out every time Alan puts his arm 
around me? 

FLO: No, you don’t have to pass out 
(Gives MaDGE the dress she has been 
sewing on) Here. Hold this dress up in 
front of you. (She continues) It'd be 
awfully nice to be married to Alan 
You'd live in comfort the rest of your 
life, with charge accounts at all the 
stores, automobiles and trips. You'd be 
invited by all his friends to parties in 
their homes and at the Country Club 


MADGE: (A confession) Mom, I don't 
feel right with those people 

FLO: Why not? You're as good as they 
are. 

MADGE: I know, Mom, but all of Alan’s 


friends talk about college and trips to 
Europe. I feel left out. 


FLO: You'll get over those feelings in 
time. Alan will be going back to schvol 
in a few weeks. You better get busy 


MADGE: Busy what? 


FLO: A pretty gir! doesn’t have long 
just a few years. Then she’s the equal 
of kings and she can walk out of a 
shanty like this and live in a palace 
with a doting husband who'll spead his 
life making her happy 


MADGE: (To herself) I know. 


FLO: Because once, once she was young 
and pretty. If she loses her chance then, 
she might as well throw all her pretti- 
ness away. (Giving MADGE the dress.) 
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MaADGE: (Holding the dress before her 
as FLO checks length) I’m only eighteen. 


rLo: And next summer you'll be nine- 
teen, and then twenty and then twenty- 
one, and then the years’ll start going 
by so fast you'll lose count of them. 
First thing you know, you'll be forty, 
still selling candy at the dime store. 


MADGE: You don’t have to get morbid 


MILLIE: (Comes out with sketch book, 
sees MADGE holding dress before her) 
Everyone around here gets to dress up 
and go places except me. 


MADGE: Alan said he’d try to find you a 
date for the picnic tonight 


MILLIE: I don’t want Alan asking any 
of these crazy boys in town to take me 


anywhere. 
MADGE: Beggars can't be choosers! 
MILLIE: You shut up. 


FLO: Madge, that was mean. There’ll be 
dancing at the pavilion tonight. Millie 
should have a date, too. 


MADGE: If she wants a date, why doesn’t 
she dress up and act decent? 


MILLIE: Cause I’m gonna dress and act 
the way I want to, and if you don't like 
it you know what you can do! 


MADGE: Always complaining because 
she doesn’t have any friends, but she 
smells so bad people don’t want to be 
near her! 


FLo: Girls, don’t fight 


MILLIE: (Ignoring FLO) La-de-da! Madge 
is the pretty one—but she’s so dumb 
they almost had to burn the school- 
house down to get her out of it! (She 
mimics MADGE.) 


MADGE: That's not so! 


MILLIE: Oh, isn’t it? You never would 
have graduated if it hadn’t been for 
Jumpin’ Jeeter. 


FLO: (Trying at least to keep up with 
the scrap) Who's Jumpin’ Jeeter? 


MILLIE: Teaches history. Kids call him 


Jumpin’ Jeeter cause he’s so jumpy 
with all the pretty girls in his classes. 
He was flunking Madge till she went 
in his room and cried, and said. . 
(Resorting again to mimicry) “I just 
don't know what I'll do if I don’t pass 
history!” 


MADGE: Mom, she’s making that up. 


MILIIE: Like fun I am! You couldn't 
even pass Miss Sydney’s course in 
shorthand and you have to work in the 
dime store! 


MADGE: (The girls know each other's 


most sensitive spots) You are a goon! 


FLO: (Giving up) Oh, girls! 


MILLIE: (Furious) Madge, you slut! You 
take that back or I'll kill you! (She goes 
after MADGE, who screams and runs on 
the porch.) 


FLo: Girls! What will the neighbors say! 


(MILLIE gets hold of Mapce’s hair and 
yanks. FLO has to intercede.) 


MILLIE: No one can call me goon and 
get by with it! 


FLO: You called her worse names! 


MILLIE: It doesn’t hurt what names I 
call her! She’s pretty, so names don’t 
bother her at all! She’s pretty, so 
nothing else matters. (She storms in- 
side.) 


FLO: Poor Millie! 


MADGE: (Raging at the injustice) All I 
ever hear is “poor Millie,” and poor 
Millie won herself a scholarship for 
four whole years of college! 


FLO: A girl like Millie can need confi- 
dence in other ways 


(This quiets mance. There is silence.) 


MADGE: (Subdued) Mom, do you love 
Millie more than me? 


FLO: Of course not! 
MADGE: Sometimes you act like you did 


FLO: (With warmth, trying to effect an 
understanding) You were the first born. 
Your father thought the sun rose and 
set in you. He used to carry you on his 
shoulder for all the neighborhood to 
see. But things were different when 
Millie came 


MADGE: How? 


FLO: (With misgivings) They were just 

different. Your father wasn’t home 
much. The night Millie was born he 
was with a bunch of his wild friends 
at the road house 


MADGE: I loved Dad 


FLo: (A little bitterly) Oh, everyone 
loved your father. 


MADGE: Did you? 


FLO: (After a long pause of summing 
up) Some women are humiliated to 
love a man 


MADGE: Why? 


FLO: (Thinking as she speaks) Because 
a woman is weak to begin with, I 
suppose, and sometimes—her love for 
him makes her feel—almost helpless. 
And maybe she fights him—’cause her 
love makes her seem so dependent. 


(There is another pause. MADGE rumi- 
nates.) 


MADGE: Mom, what good is it to be 
pretty? 


FLO: What a question! 


MADGE: I mean it. 
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FLO: Well 
this life 


pretty things are rare in 


MADGE: But what good are they? 


FLO: Well—pretty things 


and sunsets and 


like flowers 
rubies—and pretty 
they’re like billboards telling 
us life is good 


girls, too 


MADGE: But where do I come in? 


FLO: What do you mean? 


MADGE 
at 


Maybe I get tired being looked 


FLO Madge! 


MADGE: Well, maybe I do! 


FLO: Don’t talk so selfish! 


MADGE: I don’t care if I am selfish. It’s 


no good just being pretty. It’s no good! 


HAIL (Comes running on from passage- 
way) Mam, is it all right if I start a 
fire? 


FLO (Jumps to see HAL) What? 


HAL: The nice lady, she said it’s a hot 
enough day already and maybe you'd 
object 


FLO: (Matter-of-factly) I guess we can 
stand it 


HAL: Thank you, Mam 
(HAL runs off.) 


FLO: (Looking after him) He just 
moves right in whether you want him 


to or not! 


MADGE: I knew you wouldn't like him 


when I first saw him 
FLO: Do you? 


MADGE: I don’t like him or dislike him 


I just wonder what he’s like 


(ROSEMARY SYDNEY 


makes a sudden 


somewhat cavalier entrance out of 
the Jront door. She is a roomer prob 
ably as old as FLO but would never 
admit it. Her hair is plastered to her 


head with wave-set and she wears a 


flowered kimono.) 


ROSEMARY: Anyone mind if an old-maid 


schoolteacher joins their company? 
FLO: Sit down, Rosemary 


ROSEMARY: Mail come yet? 


FLO: No mail today. It’s Labor Day 


ROSEMARY I thought I might 


I forgot 
be gettin’ a letter from that man I met 
at the high-school picnic last spring 
Been 


since A 


(A bawdy 


laugh) wantin’ to 


marry me ever fellow 


nice 
and a peck of fun, but I don’t have 
time for any of ‘em when they start 


gettin’ serious on me 


FLo: You 


independent! 


schoolteachers are mighty 


(MILLIE wanders out of kitchen, 


reading a book.) 


Shoot! I lived this 
without a man. I don’t see 


ROSEMARY long 


what's to 


keep me from getting on without one 


FLO: Young Man, this is my house. Is there something you want? 
(Janice Rule, Peggy Conklin, Kim Stanley, Ralph Meeker) 
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rLo: What about Howard? 


ROSEMARY: Howard's just a friend-boy 

not a boy friend. (mMapcE and MILLIE 
giggle at this. ROSEMARY sniffs the air) 
I smell smoke. 


Frito: Helen Potts is having her leaves 
burned. Smells kind of good, doesn’t it? 


ROSEMARY: (Seeing HAL off stage) Who's 
the young man? 


FLO: Just another no-good Helen Potts 
took in. 


ROSEMARY: (Very concerned) Mrs. 
Owens, he’s working over there with 
his shirt off. I don’t think that’s right 
in the presence of ladies 


FLO: (As MILLIE runs to look) Get 
away from there, Millie! 


MILLIE: (Returning to doorstep) Gee 
whiz! I go swimming every day and the 
boys don’t have on half as much as he 


does now. 
FLO: Swimming’s different! 


MILLIE: Madge, can I use your mani- 
cure set, just for kicks? 


MADGE 
messy. 


If you promise not to get it 


(MILLIE picks up the set and begins 
to experiment.) 


rLo: (Looking off at HaL) Look at him 
showing off! 


ROSEMARY: (Turning away with propri- 
ety) Who does he think is’ interested? 


(She continues to massage her face.) 


rLo: (To rosemary) What's that you're 
rubbing in? 


ROSEMARY: Ponsella Three-Way Tissue 
Cream. Makes a good base for your 
make-up. 


FLO: There was an article in The 
Reader’s Digest about some woman 
who got skin poisoning from using all 
those face creams. 


ROSEMARY: Harriett Bristol—she’s the 
American History teacher—she got 
ahold of some of that beauty clay last 
winter and it darn near took her skin 
off. All we girls thought she had 
leprosy! (She manages one more glance 
back at HAL.) 


MILLIE: (Laboring over her manicure) 
Madge, how do you do your right 
hand? 


MADGE: If you were nicer to people, 
maybe people would do something nice 
for you some time. 


ROSEMARY: You got a beau, Millie? 
MILLIE: No! 


ROSEMARY: You can't kid me! Girls 
don’t paint their fingernails unless they 
think some boy is gonna take notice. 
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FLO: Madge, will you try this dress on 
now, dear? (MADGE goes inside with her 
dress.) 


MRS. POTTS: (Appears on her back 
porch, carrying a bundle of wet laun- 
dry) Flo! 


FLO: (Calling back, a noise like an owl) 
Hoooo! 


MRS. POTTS: Are you going to be using 
the clothesline this morning? 


FLO: I don’t think so 


MRS. POTTS’ MOTHER: (An aged and 
quivering voice that still retains its 
command, issuing from the upper win- 
dow of the house, left) Helen! Helen! 


mrs. poTts: (Calling back) I'm hanging 
out the clothes, Mama. I'll be right 
back. 


(She goes busily off stage through 
the passageway.) 


FLO: (Confidentially to RoseEMARY) Poor 
Helen! She told me sometimes she has 
to get up three times a night to take 
her mother to the bathroom. 


ROSEMARY: Why doesn’t she put her in 
an old ladies’ home? 


FLO: None of ’em will take her. She’s 
too mean. 


ROSEMARY: She must be mean 
story is true. 


if that 


FLO: It is true! Helen and the Potts boy 
ran off and got married. Helen’s mother 
caught her that very day and had the 
marriage annulled! 


ROSEMARY: (With a shaking of her 
head) She’s Mrs. Potts in name only. 


FLO: Sometimes I think she keeps the 
boy’s name just to defy the old lady. 


(ALAN’s car is heard approaching. It 
stops and the car door slams.) 


MILLIE: (Putting down her book) Hi, 
Alan! (Jumps up, starts inside) Oh, 
boy! I’m gonna get my suit! 


FLO: (Calling after mItuie) See if 
Madge is decent. (ALAN comes on down- 
stage, right) Good morning, Alan! 


ALAN: Morning, Mrs. Owens . 
Sydney. 


. . Miss 


(ROSEMARY doesn’t bother to speak, 
usually affecting indifference to men.) 


MRS. POTTS: (Coming back on from the 
passageway) Have you girls seen the 
handsome young man I've got working 
for me? 


ROSEMARY: I think it’s a disgrace, his 
parading around, naked as an Indian. 


MRS. POTTS: (Protectingly) I told him to 
take his shirt off. 


FLo: Helen Potts, I wish you'd stop 
taking in all sorts of riff-raff! 


MRS. PoTTS: He isn’t riffraff. He’s been 
to several colleges. 


FLO: College—and he begs for break- 
fast! 
MRS. POTTS: He’s working for his break- 


fast! Alan, he said he knew you at the 
university 


ALAN: (With no idea whom she’s talking 
about) Who? 


MILLIE: (Coming out the front door) 
We going swimming, Alan? 


ALAN: You bet 


FLO: Alan, why don’t you go up and 
see Madge? Just call from the bottom 
of the stairs. 


ALAN: 
Delilah! 


(Goes inside, calling) Hey, 


FLO: (Seeing that MILLIE is about to 
follow aLan inside) Millie! 


(MILLIE gets the idea that MADGE and 
ALAN are to be left alone. She sulks.) 


ROSEMARY: (To FLO, confidentially) Do 
you think Alan’s going to marry Madge? 


FLO: (She’s usually a very truthful 
woman) I hadn’t thought much about 
it 

MRS. POTTS: (After a moment, drying 
her neck with handkerchief) It’s so hot 
and still this time of year. When it gets 
this way I'd welcome a good strong 
wind. 


FLO: I'd rather wipe my brow than get 
blown away. 

MRS. poTts: (Looking off at HaL, full of 
admiration) Look at him lift that big 
old washtub like it was so much: tissue 
paper! 

MRS. POTTS’ MOTHER: (Off stage, again) 
Helen! Helen! 

MRS. POTTS: (Patient but firm) I’m 
visiting Flo, Mama. You're all right. 
You don’t need me. 

FLO: What did you feed him? 

MRS. POTTS: Biscuits. 

FLO: You went to all that trouble? 


MRS. POTTS: He was so hungry. I gave 
him ham and eggs and all the hot 
coffee he could drink. Then he saw a 
piece of cherry pie in the icebox and he 
wanted that, too! 


ROSEMARY: (Laughs bawdily) Sounds to 
me like Mrs. Potts had herself a new 
boy friend! 


MRS. POTTS: (Rising, feeling injured) I 
don’t think that’s very funny. 


FLO: Helen, come on. Sit down. 


ROSEMARY: Shoot, Mrs. Potts, I’m just a 
tease. 


FLO: Sit down, Helen. 
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MRS FoTTS: (Still touchy) I could sit 
on my own porch, but I hate for the 


neighbors to see me there all alone. 


(MADGE and ALAN come out together, 
MADGCE in her new dress. They march 
out hand in hand in a mock cere- 
mony as though they were marching 
down the aisle.) 


ROSEMARY: (Consolingly) Mrs. Potts, if 


I said anything to offend you... 


FLO: (Signals roseMaRY to be quiet, 
Bride and 
Bride and 
How does it feel, 
(Laughs at her 


points to MADGE and ALAN) 


groom! Look, everybody! 
groom! (To MADGE) 
Madge” 


joke) I mean the dress 


unconscious 


MADGE: (Crossing to her mother) I love 
it, Mom, little tight in 


places 


except it’s a 
MRS. POTTS 


(All eyes of admiration) 
Isn't Madge the pretty one! 


ALAN 


(Turning to MILLIE) What are 


you reading, Millie? 


The Ballad of the Sad Café by 
Carson McCullers. It’s wonderful! 


(Shocked) Good Lord, Mrs. 
Owens, you let your 
filthy books like that? 


MILLIE 


ROSEMARY 
daughter read 
FLO: Filthy? 


ROSEMARY: Everyone in it is some sort 


of degenerate! 
MILLIE: That’s not so! 


The D.A.R.’s had it banned 
from the public library 


ROSEMARY 


MRS. POTTS: (Eliminating herself from 


the argument) I don’t read much. 
FLO: Millie, give me that book! 


MILLIE: (Tenaciously) No! 


ALAN: Mrs. Owens, I don’t wanta inter- 
fere, but that book is on the reading 
list at college. For the course in the 


modern novel. 


rLo: Oh, dear! What’s a 


> 


person to 
believe’ 
takes the 


( MILLIE book from FLO 


ALAN’s word about such matters is 


apparently final.) 


ROSEMARY: Well, those college profes- 


sors don’t have any morals! 
(MILLIE and ALAN shake hands.) 


FLO: Where Millie comes by her tastes, 
I'll never know. 


MADGE: (As FLO inspects her dress) 
Some of the pictures she has over her 


bed scare me 


MILLIE: Those pictures are by Picasso, 


and he’s a great artist. 


MADGE: A woman with seven eyes. Very 
pretty 
MILLIE: (Delivering her ultimatum) 


Pictures don’t have to be pretty! 


ROSEMARY: 


(A sudden explosion from Mrs. POTTS’ 


backyard. The women are startled.) 


FLO: Helen! 


MRS. POTTS: (Jumping up, alarmed) I'll 


go see what it is 
FLO: Stay here! He 
gun! 


must have had 


VOICE OFF STAGE: Helen! Helen! 


FLO: (Grabbing mrs. potts’ arm) Don’t 
there, Helen! Your 
old. She has to go soon anyway! 


go over mother’s 


MRS. POTTS: (Running off stage) Pshaw' 


I'm not afraid 


ALAN (Looking off at HAL) 


that guy say he was? 


Who did 


(No one hears ALAN.) 


MRS. POTTS: (Coming back and facing 


FLO) I was a bad girl 


FLO: What is it, Helen? 


’S my new fall outfit. Got it in Kansas City. Paid 
twenty-two-fifty for the hat. 
(Ruth McDevitt, Eileen Heckert, Peggy Conklin) 


MRS. POTTS: I threw the new bottle of 


cleaning fluid into the trash 


FLO: You're the limit! Come on, Madge 
let’s finish that dress 


(FLO and MADGE go into the house 


ROSEMARY looks at her watch and 


then goes into the house also.) 


MRS. POTTS: Come 


he Ip me, Millie The 


young man ran into the clothesline 


(She and 


ALAN stands alone 


MILLIE hurry off stage 


trying to identify 
HAL wha comes on from MRS. POTTS 
HAL is bare-chested nou 


T-shirt 


wearing his 
his unech 


recognizes him and is 


wrapped about 


ALAN finally 
overjoyed at seeing him.) 


ALAN 


Where did you come from? 


HAL: (Loud and hearty) Kid! 


ALAN: Hal Carter! 
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HAL: I was comin’ over to see you a 
little later. 


ALAN: (Recalling some intimate rough- 
house greeting from their college days) 
How’s the old outboard motor? 


HAL: (With the eagerness of starting a 
game) Want a ride? 


ALAN: (Springing to HAL, clasping his 
legs around HAL’s waist, hanging by 
one hand wrapped about Hat’s neck, 
as though riding some sort of imagined 
machine) Gassed up? (With his fingers, 
he twists HAL’s nose as if it were a 
starter. HAL makes the sputtering noise 
of an outboard motor and swings ALAN 
about the stage, aLan holding on like a 
bronco-buster. They laugh uproari- 
ously together) Ahoy, brothers! Who’s 
winkin’, blinkin’, and stinkin’? 

(ALAN drops to the ground, both of 

them still laughing uproariously with 

the recall of carefree, college days ) 
HAL: That used to wake the whole 
damn fraternity! 


ALAN: The last time I saw you, you 
were on your way to Hollywood to 
become a movie hero 


HAL: (With a shrug of his shoulder) 
Oh, that! 


ALAN: What do you mean, “Oh that’? 
Isn't that what I loaned you the hun- 
dred bucks for? 


HAL: Sure, Seymour 
ALAN: Well, what happened? 


HAL: (He'd rather the subject had not 
been brought up) Things just didn’t 
work out. 


ALAN: I tried to warn you, Hal. Every 
year some talent scout promised screen 
tests to all the athletes. 


HAL: Oh, I got the test okay! I was 
about to have a big career. They were 
gonna call me Brush Carter. How d’ya 
like that? 

ALAN: Yeah? 


HAL: Yah! They took a lotta pictures of 
me with my shirt off. Real rugged. 
Then they dressed me up like the 
Foreign Legion. Then they put me in 
a pair of tights—and they gave me a 
big hat with a plume, and had me 
makin’ with the sword play. (Panto- 
mimes a duel) Touché, mug! (Return- 
ing the sword to its scabbard) It was 
real crazy! 


ALAN: (A little skeptical) Did they give 
you any lines to read? 


HAL: Yah, that part went okay. It was 
my teeth. 


ALAN: Your teeth? 


HAL: Yah! Out there, you gotta have a 
certain kind of teeth or they can’t use 
you. Don’t ask me why. This babe said 
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they’d have to pull all my teeth and 
give me new ones, so naturally .. . 


ALAN: Wait a minute. What babe? 


HAL: The babe that got me the test. She 
wasn't a babe exactly. She was kinda 
beat up—but not bad. (He sees ALAN’s 
critical eye) Jesus, Seymour, a guy’s 
gotta get along somehow. 

ALAN: 
here? 


Uh-huh. What are you doing 


HAL: (A little hurt) Aren't you glad 
to see me? 


ALAN: Sure, but fill me in. 


HAL: Well—after I left Hollywood I 
took a job on a ranch in Nevada. 
You’da been proud of me, Seymour. In 
bed every night at ten, up every morn- 
ing at six. No liquor—no babes. I saved 
up two hundred bucks! 


ALAN: (Holding out a hand) Oh! Ill 
take half 


HAL: Gee, Seymour, I wish I had it, but 
I got rolled 


ALAN: Rolled? You? 


HAL: (He looks to see that no one can 
overhear) Yeah, I was gonna hitchhike 
to Texas to get in a big oil deal. I got 
as far as Phoenix when two babes pull 
up in this big yellow convertible. And 
one of these dames slams on the brakes 
and hollers, “Get in, stud!” So I got in. 
Seymour, it was crazy. They had a 
shakerful of martinis right there in 
the car! 


MRS. POTTS: (Appears on her porch, 
followed by MILLIE. MRS. POTTS carries 
a cake) Oh, talking over old times? 
Millie helped me ice the cake. 


HAL: Any more work, Mam? 


MRS. PoTTs: No. I feel I've been more 
than paid for the breakfast. 


HAL: ‘Spose there’s any place I could 
wash up? 


MILLIE: We got a shower in the base- 
ment. Come on, I'll show you. 


ALAN: (Holding Hat) He'll be there in 
a minute. (MRS. POTTS and MILLIE exit 
into the owens house) Okay, so they 
had a shakerful of martinis! 


HAL: And one of these babes was 
smokin’ the weed! 


ALAN: (With vicarious ercitement) 
Nothing like that ever happens to me! 
Go on! 


HAL: Seymour, you wouldn't believe it, 
the things those two babes started doin’ 
to me. 


ALAN: Were they good-looking? 
HAL: What do you care? 


ALAN: Makes the story more interesting. 
Tell me what happened. 


HAL: Well, you know me, Seymour. I’m 
an agreeable guy. 
ALAN: Sure. 


HAL: So when they parked in front of 
this tourist cabin, I said, “Okay, girls, 
if I gotta pay for the ride, this is the 
easiest way I know.” (He shrugs) But, 
gee, they musta thought I was Super- 
man. 


ALAN: You mean—both of them? 


HAL: Sure. 
ALAN: Golly! 


HAL: Then I said, “Okay, girls, the 
party’s over—lets get goin.’” Then this 
dame on the weed, she sticks a gun in 
my back. She says, “This party’s goin’ 
on till we say it’s over, Buck!” You'’da 
thought she was Humphrey Bogart! 
ALAN: Then what happened? 
HAL: Finally I passed out! And when I 
woke up, the dames was gone and so 
was my two hundred bucks! I went to 
the police and they wouldn't believe me 
they said my whole story was wishful 
thinking! How d’ya like that! 


ALAN: (Thinking it over) Mmmm. 

HAL: Women are gettin’ desperate, 
Seymour. 

ALAN: Are they? 

HAL: Well, that did it. Jesus, Seymour, 
what’s a poor bastard like me ever 
gonna do? 


ALAN: You don’t sound like you had 
such a hard time. 


HAL: I got thinking of you, Seymour, 
at school—how you always had things 
under control. 


ALAN: Me? 


HAL: Yah. Never cut classes—under- 
stood the lectures—took notes! (ALAN 
laughs) What’s so funny? 


ALAN: The hero of the campus, and he 
envied me! 


HAL: Yah! Big hero, between the goal 
posts. You're the only guy in the whole 
fraternity ever treated me like a human 
being. 


ALAN: (With feeling for HAL) I know. 


HAL: Those other snob bastards always 
watchin’ to see which fork I used. 


ALAN: You've got an inferiority com- 
plex. You imagined those things. 

HAL: In a pig's eye! 

ALAN: (Delicately) What do you hear 
about your father? 


HAL: (Grave) It finally happened .. . 
before I left for Hollywood. 


ALAN: What? 


HAL: (With a solemn hurt) He went on 
his last bender. The police scraped him 
up off the sidewalk. He died in jail. 
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ALAN: (Moved) Gee, I'm sorry to hear 
that, Hal 


HAL: The old lady wouldn’t even come 
across with the dough for the funeral 
They had to bury him in Pauper’s Row 
ALAN: What 


happened to the filling 


station? 


HAL: He left it to me in his will, but 
the old lady was gonna have him de- 
clared insane so she could take over 
I let her have it. Who cares? 


ALAN: (Rather depressed by HAL’s story) 


Gee, Hal, I just can’t believe people 
really do things like that. 


HAL: Don’t let my stories cloud up your 
rosy glasses. 


ALAN: Why didn’t you come to see me, 


when you got to town? 


HAL: I didn’t want to walk into your 
palatial mansion lookin’ like a bum. I 
wanted to get some breakfast in my 
belly and pick up a little change. 


ALAN: That wouldn’t have made any 


difference. 


HAL: I was hoping maybe you and your 
old man, between you, might fix me up 
with a job. 


ALAN 


What kind of a job, Hal? 
HAL: What kinda jobs you got? 


ALAN: What kind of job did you have 


in mind? 


HAL: (This is his favorite fantasy) Oh, 
something in a nice office where I can 
wear a tie and have a sweet little sec- 
talk over the 
about enterprises and things 
walks 


retary and telephone 
(As ALAN 
away skeptically) I’ve always 
had a feeling, if I just had the chance, 
I could set the world on fire. 


ALAN 


Hal. 


Lots of guys have that feeling, 


HAL: (With some desperation) I gotta 
get some place in this world, Seymour 
I got to 


ALAN: (With a hand on HAL’s shoulder) 


Take it easy. 


HAL: This is a free country, and I got 
just as much rights as the next fellow 
Why can't I get along? 


ALAN: Don’t worry, Hal. I'll help you 
out as much as I can. (MRS. POTTS comes 
out the owens’ back door) Sinclair is 
hiring they, Mrs 
Potts? 


new men, aren't 


mrs. PoTTs: Yes, Alan. Carey Hamilton 
needs a hundred new men for the pipe- 
line 


HAL: (Had dared to hope for more) 
Pipeline? 


ALAN: If you wanta be president of the 
company, Hal, I guess you'll just have 
to work hard and be patient. 


HAL: (Clenching his fists together, so 
eager is he for patience) Yah. That’s 


Patience! (He 
inside the owens’ back 


something I gotta learn 
hurries door 


now.) 


MRS. Potts: I feel sorry for young men 
today 

ROSEMARY: (Coming out the front door, 
very proud of the new outfit she is 
wearing, a fall suit and an elaborate 


hat) Is this a private party I'm crashin’? 


MRS. POTTS: (With some awe of ROSE- 


MARY'S finery) My, you're dressed up! 


ROSEMARY: 'S my new fall outfit. Got it 
in Kansas City 
for the hat 


Paid twenty-two-fifty 


MRS. POTTS: You schoolteachers do have 
nice things 


ROSEMARY: And don’t have to ask any- 


body when we wanta get ‘em, either. 


back with 
MADGE) Be here for lunch today, Rose- 
mary? 


FLO (Coming out door 


ROSEMARY: No. There’s a welcome-home 
Lunch and 


bridge for the new girls on the faculty 


party down at the hotel 


MADGE: Mom, can’t I go swimming, too? 


FLO: Who'll fix lunch? I’ve got a million 
things to do 


wouldn't kill 
ever did any cooking. 


MADGE: It Millie if she 


FLO: No, but it might kill the rest of us 


(Now we IRMA 
KRONKITE and CHRISTINE S¢ HOENWALDER, 


hear the voices of 


FLO: Fraternity brother! Really? Any friend of Alan’s is a friend of ours. 
(Eileen Heckart, Ruth McDevitt, Peggy Conklin, Reta Shaw, Ralph Meeker, Paul Newman) 





who are coming by for ROSEMARY. 
They think it playful to call from a 
distance.) 


mrMA: Rosemary! Let’s get going, girl 
(As they come into sight, irnma turns to 
CHRISTINE) You'll love Rosemary Syd- 
ney. She’s a peck of fun! Says the 
craziest things. 

ROSEMARY: 


ness) What're you saying about me, 
Irma Kronkite? 


(With playful suspicious- 


(They run to hug each other like 
eager sisters who had not met in a 
decade.) 


IRMA: Rosemary Sydney! 


ROSEMARY: Irma Kronkite! How was 
your vacation? 


mMA: I worked like a slave. But I had 
fun, too. I don’t care .f I never get that 
Masters. I’m not going to be a slave all 
my life. 


CHRISTINE: (Shyly) She’s been telling 
me about all the wicked times she had 
in New York—and not at Teachers 
College, if I may add 


mMA: (To ROSEMARY) Kid, this is Chris- 
tine Schoenwalder, taking Mabel Fre- 
mont’s Hygiene. 


place in Feminine 


(ROSEMARY and CHRISTINE shake hands) 


Been a hot summer, Mrs. Owens? 
rLo: The worst I can remember. 


MRS. POTTS: (As ROSEMARY brings CHRIS- 
TINE up on porch) Delighted to know 
you, Christine. Welcome back, Irma 


mrMA: Are you working now, Madge? 
MADGE: Yes. 


FLo: (Taking over for MapbGE) Yes, 
Madge has been working downtown 
this summer—just to keep busy. (Now 
HAL and MILLIE burst out the kitchen 
door, engaged in a noisy and furious 
mock fist-fight. Ha is still bare-chested, 
his T-shirt still around his neck, and 
the sight of him is something of a shock 
to the ladies) Why, when did he .. . 


ALAN: (Seizing Hat for an introduction) 
Mrs. Owens, this is my friend, Hal 
Carter. Hal is a fraternity brother. 


MRS. POTTS: (Nudging FrLo) What did I 
tell you, Flo? 


FLO: (Stunned) Fraternity brother! 
Really? (Making the best of it) Any 
friend of Alan’s is a friend of ours. 


(She offers nat her hand.) 


HAL: Glad to make your acquaintance, 
Mam. 


ALAN: (Embarrassed for him) Hal, don't 
you have a shirt? 


HAL: It’s all sweaty, Seymour. (ALAN 
nudges him. Hat realizes he has said 
the wrong thing and reluctantly puts 
on the T-shirt.) 
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ROSEMARY: (Collecting IRMA and CHRIS- 
TINE) Girls, we better get a hustle on. 


CHRISTINE: (To mMA) Tell them about 
what happened in New York, kid. 


mMA: (The center of attention) I went 
to the Stork Club! 


ROSEMARY: How did you get to the 
Stork Club? 


irnMA: See, there was this fellow in my 
Educational Statistics class .. . 


ROSEMARY: (Continuing the joke) I knew 
there was a man in it. 


mRMA: Now, girl! It was nothing serious. 
He was just a good sport, that’s all. We 
made a bet that the one who made the 
lowest grade on the final had to take 
the other to the Stork Club— and I 


lost! 


(The teachers go off noisily laughing, 
as FLO and MRS. POTTS watch them.) 


ALAN: (Calling to HAL, at back of stage 
playing with MILLIE) Wanta go swim- 
ming, Hal? I’ve got extra trunks in the 
car. 

HAL: Why not? 


MRS. POTTS: (In a private voice) Flo, 


let’s ask the young man on the picnic 
He'd be a date for Millie. 


FLO: That’s right, but... . 


MRS. POTTS: (Taking it upon herself) 
Young man, Flo and I are having a 
picnic for the young people. You come, 
too, and be an escort for Millie. 

HAL: Picnic? 

MRS. POTTS: Yes. 

HAL: I don’t think it’s right, me bargin’ 


in this way. 


MRS. POTTS: Nonsense. A picnic’s no fun 
without lots and lots of young people. 


ALAN: (Bringing HAL down center) Hal, 
I want you to meet Madge. 


MADGE: Oh, we've met already. That is, 
we saw each other. 


HAL: Yah, we saw each other. 


ALAN: (To MADGE) Hal sees every pretty 
girl. 

MADGE: (Pretending to protest) Alan. 
ALAN: Well, you're the prettiest girl in 
town, aren't you? (To HAL) The Cham- 


ber of Commerce voted her Queen of 
Neewollah last year. 


HAL: I don’t dig. 


MILLIE: She was Queen of Neewollah 
Neewollah is Halloween spelled back- 
wards. 


MRS. POTTS: (Joining in) Every year 


they have a big coronation ceremony in 
Memorial Hall, with all kinds of artistic 
singing and dancing. 


MILLIE: Madge had to sit through the 
whole ceremony till they put a crown 
on her head. 


HAL: (Impressed) Yah? 
MADGE: I got awfully tired. 


MILLIE: The Kansas City Star ran color 
pictures in their Sunday magazine. 
MADGE: Everyone expected me to get 
real conceited, but I didn’t. 


HAL: You didn’t? 


MILLIE: It'd be pretty hard to get con- 
ceited about those pictures. 


MADGE: (Humorously) The color got 
blurred and my mouth was printed 
right in the middle of my forehead. 


HAL: (Sympathetic) Gee, that’s too bad. 


MADGE Things like 


that are bound to happen. 


(Philosophically) 


MILLIE 
car. 


(To HAL) I'll race you to the 


HAL: (Starting off with muttiE) Isn't 
your sister goin’ with us? 


MILLIE: Madge has to cook lunch. 
HAL: Do you mean she cooks? 


MILLIE: Sure! Madge cooks and sews 
and does all those things that women 
do 


(They race off, MILLIE getting a head 
start through the gate and HAL scaling 
the fence to get ahead of her.) 


FLO: (In a concerned voice) Alan! 
ALAN: Yes? 


FLO: How did a boy like him get into 
college? 


ALAN: On a football scholarship. He 
made a spectacular record in a little 
high school down in Arkansas. 


FLO: But a fraternity! Don’t those boys 
have a little more . . . breeding? 


ALAN: I guess they’re supposed to, but 
fraternities like to pledge big athletes 

for the publicity. And Hal could have 
been All-American .. . 


MRS. POTTS: (Delighted) All-American! 


ALAN: . if he’d only studied. 


FLO: But how did the other boys feel 
about him? 


(Reluctantly) They didn’t like 
him, Mrs. Owens. They were pretty 
rough on him. Every time he came into 
a room, the other fellows seemed to 
bristle. I didn’t like him either, at first. 
Then we shared a room and I got to 
know him better. Hal’s really a nice 
guy. About the best friend I ever had. 


ALAN: 


FLO: (More to the point) Is he wild? 
ALAN: Oh—not really. He just .. . 


FLO: Does he drink? 


r 
! 
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ALAN: A little. (Trying to minimize) 
Mrs. Owens, Hal pays attention to me. 
I'll see he behaves. 


FLO: I wouldn’t want anything to hap- 
pen to Millie. 

MADGE: Millie can take care of herself 
You pamper her. 

FLO: Maybe I do. Come on, Helen. (As 
she and MRS. POTTS go in through the 


back door) Oh, dear, why can’t things 
be simple? 


ALAN: (After FLO and rs. POTTS leave) 
Madge, I’m sorry I have to go back to 
school this fall. It’s Dad’s idea. 


MADGE: I thought it was. 


ALAN: Really, Madge, Dad likes you 
very much. I’m sure he does. (But 
ALAN himself doesn’t sound convinced.) 


MADGE: Well—he’s always very polite. 
ALAN: I'll miss you, Madge. 

MADGE: There'll be lots of pretty girls 
at college. 

ALAN: Honestly, Madge, my entire four 
years I never found a girl I liked 
MADGE: I don’t believe that. 


ALAN: It’s true. They’re all so affected, 
if you wanted a date with them you 
had to call them a month in advance. 
MADGE: Really? 

ALAN: Madge, it’s hard to say, but I 
honestly never believed that a girl like 
you could care for me. 


MADGE: (Touched) Alan... 


ALAN: I—I hope you do care for me, 
Madge. (He kisses her.) 


HAL: (Comes back on stage somewhat 
apologetically. He is worried about 
something and tries to get ALAN’s at- 
tention) Hey, Seymour... 


ALAN: (Annoyed) What’s the matter, 
Hal? Can’t you stand to see anyone 
else kiss a pretty girl? 


HAL: What the hell, Seymour! 


ALAN: (An excuse to be angry) Hal, 
will you watch your language! 


MaADGE: Alan! It’s all right. 
HAL: I’m sorry. (Beckons ALAN to him.) 


ALAN: (Crossing to him) What’s the 
trouble? 


(maDGE walks away, sensing that HAL 
wants to talk privately.) 


HAL: Look, Seymour, I—I never been 
on a picnic. 


ALAN: What're you talking about? 
Everybody's been on a picnic. 


HAL: Not me. When I was a kid, I was 
too busy shooting craps or stealing 
milk bottles. 
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ALAN: Well, there’s a first time for 
everything. 


HAL: I wasn’t brought up proper like 
you. I won't know how to act around 
all these women. 


ALAN: Women aren't anything new in 
your life. 


HAL: But these are—nice women. What 
if I say the wrong word or maybe my 
stomach growls? I feel funny. 


ALAN: You’re a psycho! 


HAL: OK, but if I do anything wrong, 
you gotta try to overlook it. (He runs 
off stage. ALAN laughs. Then ALAN re- 
turns tO MADGE.) 


ALAN: We'll be by about five, Madge. 
MADGE: OK. 


ALAN: (Beside her, tenderly) Madge, 
after we have supper tonight maybe 
you and I can get away from the others 


and take a boat out on the river. 
MADGE: All right, Alan. 


ALAN: I want to see if you look real in 
the moonlight. 


MADGE: Alan! Don’t say that! 
ALAN: Why? I don’t care if you're real 


or not. You're the prettiest girl I ever 
saw. 


MADGE: Just the same, I’m real. (As 
ALAN starts to kiss her, the noise of an 
automobile horn is heard.) 


HAL: (Hollering lustily from off stage) 
Hey, Seymour—get the lead outa your 
pants! 


(ALAN goes off, irritated. MADGE 
watches them as they sdrive away. 
She waves to them.) 


FLO: (Inside) Madge! Come on inside 
now. 


MADGE: All right, Mom. 


(As she starts in, there is a train 
whistle in the distance. MADGE hears it 
and stands listening.) 


CURTAIN 


ACT TWO 


It is late afternoon, the same day. The 
sun is beginning to set and fills the 
atmosphere with radiant orange. When 
the curtain goes up, MILLIE is on the 
porch alone. She has permitted herself 
to “dress up” and wears a becoming, 
feminine dress in which she cannot 
help feeling a little strange. She is quite 
attractive. Piano music can be heard off 
stage, somewhere past MRS. POTTS’ 


house, and MILLIE stands listening to it 
for a moment. Then she begins to sway 
to the music and in a moment is danc- 
ing, a strange, impromptu dance over 
the porch and yard. The music stops 
suddenly and MILLIE’s mood is broken. 
She rushes upstage and calls off, left. 


MILLIE: Don’t quit now, Ernie! (She 
cannot hear ERNIE’s reply) Huh? (MADGE 
enters from kitchen. MILLIE turns to 
MADGE) Ernie’s waiting for the rest of 
the band to practice. They’re going to 
play out at the park tonight. 


MADGE: (Crossing to center and sitting 
on chair) I don’t know why you 
couldn't have helped us in the kitchen. 


MILLIE: (Lightly, giving her version of 
the sophisticated belle) I had to dress 
for the ball. 


MADGE: I had to make the potato salad 
and stuff the eggs and make three 
dozen bread-and-butter sandwiches. 


MILLIE: (In a very affected accent) I 
had to bathe—and dust my limbs with 
powder—and slip into my frock .. . 


MADGE: Did you clean out the bathtub? 


MILLIE: Yes, I cleaned out the bathtub. 
(She becomes very self-conscious) 
Madge, how do I look? Now tell me 
the truth. 


MADGE: You look very pretty. 
MILLIE: I feel sorta funny. 


MADGE: You can have the dress if you 
want it. 

MILLIE: Thanks. (A pause) Madge, how 
do you talk to boys? 


MADGE: Why, you just talk, silly. 


MILLIE: How d’ya think of things to 
say? 

MADGE: I don’t know. You just say 
whatever comes into your head. 


MILLIE: Supposing nothing ever comes 
into my head? 


MADGE: You talked with him all right 
this morning. 


MILLIE: But now I’ve got a date with 
him, and it’s, different! 


MADGE: You're crazy. 


MILLIE: I think he’s a big show-off. You 
should have seen him this morning on 
the high diving board. He did real 
graceful swan dives, and a two and a 
half gainer, and a back flip—and kids 
steod around clapping. He just ate it up 


MADGE: (Her mind elsewhere) I think 
I'll paint my toenails tonight and wear 
sandals. 


MILLIE: And he was braggin’ all after- 
noon how he used to be a deep-sea 
diver off Catalina Island. 


MADGE: Honest? 





MILLIE: And he says he used to make 
hundreds of dollars doin’ parachute 
jumps out of a balloon. Do you believe 
it? 

MADGE: I don’t see why not 


MILLIE: You never hear Alan bragging 
that way. 


MADGE: Alan never jumped out of a 
balloon. 


MILLIE: Madge, I think he’s girl crazy. 


MADGE: You think every boy you see is 
something horrible 


MILLIE: Alan took us into the Hi Ho for 
Cokes and there was a gang of girls in 
the back booth—Juanita Badger and 
her gang. (MADGE groans at hearing this 
name) When they saw him, they started 
giggling and tee-heeing and saying all 
sorts of crazy things. Then Juanita 
Badger comes up to me and whispers, 
“He’s the cutest thing I ever saw.” Is 
he, Madge? 


MADGE: (Not willing to go overboard) 
I certainly wouldn't say he was “the 
cutest thing I ever saw.” 


MILLIE: Juanita Badger’s an old floozy. 
She sits in the back row at the movie 
so the guys that come in will see her 
and sit with her. One time she and 
Rubberneck Krauss were asked by the 
management to leave—and they weren't 
just kissin’, either! 


MADGE: (Proudly) I never even speak 
to Juanita Badger. 


MILLIE: Madge, do you think he'll like 
me? 


MADGE: Why ask me all these ques- 


tions? You're supposed to be the smart 
one. 


MILLIE: I don't 


wonder. 


reaily care. I just 


FLo: (Coming out of kitchen) Now I 
tell myself I’ve got two 
daughters. 


beautiful 


MILLIE: (Embarrassed) Be quiet, Mom! 
FLO: Doesn't Millie look pretty, Madge? 
mapce: When she isn’t picking her nose 


FLO: Madge! (To mite) She doesn’t 
want anyone to be pretty but her. 


MILLIE: You're just saying I’m pretty 
because you're my mom. People we 
love are always pretty, but people 
who're pretty to begin with, everybody 
loves them. 


ro: Run over and show Helen Potts 
how nice you look 


MILLIE: (In a wild parody of herself) 
Here comes Millie Owens, the great 
beauty of all time! Be prepared to 
swoon when you see her! (She climbs 
up over the side of mrs. Potts’ porch 
and disappears.) 
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FLO: (Sits on chair on porch) Whatever 
possessed me to let Helen Potts ask 
that young hoodlum to take Millie on 
the picnic? 


MADGE: Hal? 
rLo: Yes, Hal, or whatever his name is. 


He left every towel in the bathroom 
black as dirt. He left the seat up, too. 


MADGE: It’s not going to hurt anyone 
just to be nice to him. 

rLo: If there’s any drinking tonight, 
you put a stop to it. 

MADGE: 
blanket. 


I'm not going to be a wet 


FLO: If the boys feel they have to have 
a few drinks, there’s nothing you can 
do about it, but you can keep Millie 
from taking any. 


MADGE: She wouldn't pay any attention 
to me. 


FLO: (Changing the subject) You better 
be getting dressed. And don’t spend 
the whole evening admiring yourself 
in the mirror. 


MADGE: Mom, don’t make fun of me. 


rLo: You shouldn’t object to being 
kidded if it’s well meant. 


MADGE: It seems like—when I’m looking 
in the mirror that’s the only way I 
can prove to myself I’m alive. 


FLO: Madge! You puzzle me. 


(The three schoolteachers come on, 
downstage right, making a rather 
tired return from their festivity. After 
their high-spirited exit in Act One, 
their present mood seems glum, as 
though they had expected from the 
some fulfillment that 
had not been realized.) 


homecoming 


irnMA: We've brought home your way- 
ward girl, Mrs. Owens! 


FLO: (Turning from MaDGE) Hello, girls! 
Have a nice party? 

IRMA: It wasn’t a real party. Each girl 
paid for her own lunch. Then we played 
bridge all afternoon. (Confidentially to 
ROSEMARY) I get tired playing bridge. 


FLO: Food’s good at the hotel, isn’t it? 
IRMA: Not very. But they serve it to 


you nice, with honest-to-goodness nap- 
kins. Lord, I hate paper napkins! 


CHRISTINE: I had a French-fried pork 
chop and it was mostly fat. What'd you 
girls have? 


ROSEMARY: I had the stuffed peppers. 
mMa: I had the Southern-fried chicken 


CHRISTINE: Linda Sue Breckenridge had 
pot roast of veal and there was only 
one little hunk of meat in it. All we 
girls at her table made her call the 
waiter and complain. 


ROSEMARY: Well, I should hope so! 


mrMA: Good for you! (There is a pause) 
I thought by this time someone might 
have noticed my new dress. 


ROSEMARY: I was going to say some- 
thing, kid, and thenI...uh... 


™MA: Remember that satin-back crepe 
I had last year? 


ROSEMARY: Don’t tell me! 


IRMA: Mama remodeled it for me while 
I was at Columbia. I feel like I had a 
brand-new outfit. (Smarting) But no- 
body said anything all afternoon! 


CHRISTINE: It’s—chic. 


RMA: (This soothes 1rMA a bit and she 
beams. But now there is an awkward 
pause wherein no one can think of any 
more to say) Well—we better run 
along, Christine. Rosemary has a date. 
(To ROSEMARY) We'll come by for you 
in the morning. Don’t be late. (She 
goes upstage and waits at the gate for 
CHRISTINE. ) 


CHRISTINE: (Crossing to ROSEMARY) Girl, 
I want to tell you, in one afternoon I 
feel I've known you my whole life. 


ROSEMARY: (With assurance of devotion) 
I look upon you as an old friend al- 
ready. 


CHRISTINE: (Overjoyed) Aw... 


ROSEMARY: (AS CHRISTINE and IRMA go 
off) Good-bye, girls! 


FLO: (To ROSEMARY) What time’s How- 
ard coming by? 


ROSEMARY: Any minute now. 
MADGE: Mom, is there any hot water? 
FLO: You'll have to see. 


MADGE: (Crosses to door, then turns to 
ROSEMARY) Miss Sydney, would you 
mind terribly if I used some of your 
Shalimar? 

ROSEMARY: Help yourself! 

MADGE: Thanks. (She goes inside.) 


ROSEMARY: Madge thinks 
about the boys, Mrs. Owens. 


too much 


FLO: (Disbelieving) Madge? 


(The conversation is stopped by the 
excited entrance of MRS. POTTS from 
her house. She is followed by MILLIE 
who carries another cake.) 


MRS. POTTS: It’s a miracle, that’s what it 
is! I never knew Millie could look so 
pretty. It’s just like a movie I saw once 
with Betts Grable—or was it Lana 
Turner? Anyway, she played the part 
of a secretary to some very important 
business man. She wore glasses and did 
her hair real plain and men didn’t pay 
any attention to her at all. Then one 
day she took off her glasses and her 
boss wanted to marry her right away! 
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Now all the boys are going to fall in 
love with Millie! 


ROSEMARY: Millie have a date tonight? 
FLO: Yes, I’m sorry to say. 
MRS. POTTS: Why, Flo! 


ROSEMARY: Who is he, Millie? Tell your 
Aunt Rosemary. 


MILLIE: Hal. 
ROSEMARY: Who? 


FLO: The young man over at Helen’s 
turned out to be a friend of Alan’s. 


ROSEMARY: Oh, him! 
(MILLIE exits into kitchen.) 


FLO: Helen, have you gone to the 
trouble of baking another cake? 


MRS. POTTS: An old lady like me, if she 
wants any attention from the young 
men on a picnic, all she can do is bake 
a cake! 


FLO: (Rather reproving) Helen Potts! 


MRS. POTTS: I feel sort of excited, Flo. 
I think we plan picnics just to give 
ourselves an excuse—to let something 
thrilling happen in our lives. 


FLO: Such as what? 
MRS. POTTS: I don’t know. 


MADGE: (Bursting out the door) Mom, 
Millie makes me furious! Every time 
she takes a bath, she fills the whole 


tub. There isn’t any hot water at all. 


FLO: You should have thought of it 
earlier. 


ROSEMARY: (Hears HOWARD'S car drive 
up and stop) It’s him! It’s him! 


MRS. POTTS: Who? Oh, it’s Howard. 
Hello, Howard! 


ROSEMARY: (Sitting down again) If he’s 
been drinking, I’m not going out with 
him. 

HOWARD: (As he comes on through 
gate) Howdy, ladies. 


(HOWARD is a small, thin man, rapidly 
approaching middle age. A_ small- 
town businessman, he wears a per- 
manent smile of greeting which, most 
of the time, is pretty sincere.) 


FLO: Hello, Howard. 
HOWARD: You sure look nice, Rosemary. 


ROSEMARY: (Her tone of voice must tell 
a man she is independent of him) 
Seems to me you might have left your 
coat on. 


HOWARD: Still too darn hot, even if it 
is September. Good evering Madge. 


MADGE: Hi, Howard. 


FLO: How are things over in Cherry- 
vale, Howard? 


HOWARD: Good business. Back to school 
and everybody buying. 


FLO: When business is good, it’s good 
for everyone. 


MILLIE: (Comes out of kitchen, stands 
shyly behind Howarp) Hi, Howard! 


HOWARD: (Turning around, making a 
discovery) Hey, Millie’s a good-lookin’ 
kid. I never realized it before. 


MILLIE: (Crossing to FLO, apprehensive) 
Mom, what time did the fellows say 
they'd be here? 

FLo: At five-thirty. You’ve asked me a 
dozen times. (There is a sound of ap- 
proaching automobiles, and Fio looks 
off stage, right) Alan’s brought both 
cars 


(MILLIE runs into the house.) 


MRS. POTTS: Some day you'll be riding 
around in that big Cadillac, Lady-bug 


ALAN: (Caming on from right) Every- 


one ready? 


ALAN: 


FLO: Come sit down, Alan. 


ROSEMARY: (Like a champion hostess) 
The more the merrier! 


ALAN: I brought both cars. I thought 
we'd let Hal and Millie bring the bas- 
kets out in the Ford. Hal’s parking it 
now. (To MADGE, who is sitting up on 
MRS. poTTts’ porch railing) Hello, Beau- 
tiful! 


MADGE: Hello, Alan! 
ALAN: (Calling off stage) Come on, Hal. 
rLo: Is he a careful driver, Alan? 


(The question does not get answered. 
HAL comes running on, tugging un- 
comfortably at the shoulders of his 
jacket and hollering in a voice that 


once filled the locker rooms.) 


HAL: Hey, Seymour! Hey, I'm a big 
man, Seymour. I'm a lot huskier than 
you are. I can’t wear your jacket. 


. . . The Chamber of Commerce voted her Queen of 


Neewollah last year. 
(Ralph Meeker, Paul Newman, Janice Rule) 





ALAN: Then take it off 


MRS. PoTTS: Yes. I like to see a man 
comfortable. 


HAL: (With a broad smile of total con- 
fidence) I never could wear another 
fellow’s clothes. See, I’m pretty big 
through the shoulders. (He demon- 
strates the fact) I should have all my 
clothes tailor-made. (He now swings 


his arms in appreciation of their new 
freedom. mks. POTTS is admiring, the 
other women speculative.) 


ALAN: (Wanting to get over the formal- 
ities) Hey—uh 
Mrs. Owens . 


Hercules, you've met 


HAL: Sure! 
(FLO nods at him.) 


ALAN: . and I believe you met Mrs. 


Potts this morning. 


HAL: (Throwing his arms around her) 
Oh, she’s my best girl! 


mrs. Potts: (Giggling like a girl) I 
baked a Lady Baltimore cake! 


HAL: (Expansively, as though making 
an announcement of public interest) 
This little lady, she took pity on me 
when I was practically starving. I ran 
into some hard luck when I was 
travelin’. Some characters robbed me 
of every cent I had. 


ALAN: (Interrupting) And—er—this is 
Rosemary Sydney, Hal. Miss Sydney 
teaches shorthand and typing in the 
local high school. 


ROSEMARY: (Offering her hand) Yes, I’m 
an old-maid schoolteacher. 


HAL: (With unnecessary earnestness) I 
have every respect for schoolteachers, 
Mam. It’s a lotta hard work and not 
much pay. 


(ROSEMARY cannot decide whether or 
not this is a compliment.) 


ALAN: And this is Howard Bevans, Hal 
Mr. Bevans is a friend of Miss Sydney 


HOWARD: (As they shake hands) I run 
a little shop over in Cherryvale. No- 
tions, novelties and school supplies 
You and Alan drive over some time 
and get acquainted 


(MILLIE enters and stands on the 
porch, pretending to be nonchalant 
and at ease.) 


HAL: (To HOWARD, earnestly) Sir, we'll 
come over as soon as we can fit it into 
our schedule. (He spies MILLIE) Hey 
kid! (He does an elaborate imitation of 
a swan dive and lands beside her on 
the porch) You got a little more tan 
today, didn’t you? (He turns to the 
others) You folks shoulda seen Millie 
this morning. She did a fine jack-knife 
off the high diving board! 
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MILLIE: (Breaking away, sitting on 
steps) Cut it out! 


HAL: What’sa matter, kid? Think I’m 
snowin’ you under? (Back to the 
whole group) I wouldn't admit this to 
many people, but she does a jack-knife 
almost as good as me! (Realizes that 
this sounds bragging so goes on to ex- 
plain) You see, I was diving champion 
on the West Coast, so I know what I’m 
talking about! (He laughs to reassure 
himself and sits beside MILLIE on door- 
step.) 


FLO: (After a moment) Madge, you 
should be getting dressed. 


ALAN: Go on upstairs and get beautiful 
for us. 


MADGE: Mom, can I wear my new dress? 


FLO: No. I made you that dress to save 
for dances this fall. 
(The attention returns now to HAL, 
and MADGE continues to sit, unnoticed, 
watching him.) 


ROSEMARY: (To HAL) Where'd you get 
those boots? 


HAL: I guess maybe I should apologize 
for the way I look. But you see, those 
characters I told you about made off 
with all my clothes, too. 


MRS. POTTS: What a pity! 


HAL: You see, I didn’t want you folks 
to think you were associatin’ with .a 
bum. (He laughs uncomfortably.) 


MRS. POTTS: (Intuitively, she says what 
is needed to save his ego) Clothes don't 
make the man. 


HAL: That’s what I tell myself, Mam. 


rLo: Is your mother taken care of, 
Helen? 

MRS. Potts: Yes, Flo. I’ve got a baby 
sitter for her. (All laugh.) 


FLO: Then let’s start packing the bas- 
kets. (She goes into kitchen. MRS. POTTS 
starts after her, but HaL’s story holds 
her and she sits down again.) 


HAL: (Continuing his explanation to 
ROSEMARY) See, Mam, my old man left 
me these boots when he died. 


ROSEMARY: (Impishly) That all he left 
you—just a pair of boots? 


HAL: He said, “Son, the man of the 
house needs a pair of boots ‘cause he’s 
gotta do a lot of kickin’. 


Your wages all are spent. 

The landlord wants his rent. 

You go to your woman for solace, 
And she fills you fulla torment.” 


(HAL smiles and explains proudly) 
That's a little poem he made up. He 
says, “Son, there'll be times when the 
only thing you got to be proud of is the 
fact you're a man. So wear your boots 
so people can hear you comin’, and 


keep your fists doubled up so they’ll 
know you mean business when you get 
there.” (He laughs) My old man, he 
was a corker! 


ALAN: (Laughing) Hal’s always so shy 
of people before he meets them. Then 
you can’t keep him still! 


(Suddenly HAL’s eye catches MADGE, 
perched on Mrs. Potts’ porch.) 


HAL: Hi! 
MADGE: Hi! 


(Now they both look away from each 
other, a little guiltily.) 


HOWARD: What line of business you in, 
Son? 

HAL: (He begins to expand with im- 
portance) I’m about to enter the oil 
business, sir. (He sits on the chair, 
center stage.) 


HOWARD: Oh! 


HAL: You see, while my old man was 
no aristocratic millionaire or anything, 
he had some very important friends 
who were very big men—in their own 
way. One of them wanted me to take a 
position with this oil company down 
in Texas, but... 


ALAN: (Matter-of-factly) Dad and I 
have found a place for Hal on the pipe- 


line. 


HAL: Gee, Seymour, I think you oughta 
let me tell the story. 


ALAN: (Knowing he might as well let 
HAL go on) Sorry, Hal. 


HAL: (With devout earnestness to all) 
You see, I’ve decided to start in from 
the very bottom, ‘cause that way I'll 
learn things lots better—even if I don’t 
make much money for a while. 


MRS. POTTS: (Comes 
Money isn’t everything. 


through again) 


HAL: That’s what I tell myself, Mam. 
Money isn’t everything. I’ve learned 
that much. And I sure do appreciate 
Alan and his old... (Thinks a mo- 
ment and substitutes father for man) 


father ... giving me this opportunity. 


MRS. poTTs: I think that’s wonderful. 
(She has every faith in him.) 

HOWARD: It’s a good business town. A 

young man can go far. 

HAL: Sir! I intend to go far. 

ROSEMARY: (Her two-bits’ worth) A 


young man, coming to town, he’s gotta 
be a good mixer 


MRS. POTTS: Wouldn't it be nice if he 
could join the Country Club and play 
golf? 


ALAN: He won't be able to afford that. 


ROSEMARY: The bowling team’s a rowdy 
gang. 
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MRS. POTTS: And there’s a young men’s 
Bible class at the Baptist Church. 


(HAL’s head has been spinning with 


these plans for his future. Now he 
reassures them.) 


HAL: Oh, I’m gonna join clubs and go to 
church and do all those things 


FLO: (Coming out of the _ kitchen) 


Madge! Are you still here? 


MADGE: (Running across to the front 


door of her own house) If everyone 
will pardon me, I'll get dressed. (She 
goes inside.) 


FLO: It’s about time. 


ALAN: (Calling after mance) Hurry it 


up, will you, Delilah? 


MILLIE: You oughta see the way Madge 


primps. She uses about six kinds of 
face cream and dusts herself all over 
with powder, and rubs perfume under- 
neath her ears to make her real mys- 


terious. It takes her half an hour just 


HAL: 


to get her lipstick on. She won't be 


ready for hours 


FLO: Come on, Helen. Alan, we'll need 
a man to help us chip the ice and put 
the baskets in the car. 


(MRS. POTTS goes inside.) 
HAL: (Generously) I'll help you, Mam 


FLO: (She simply cannot accept him) 


No, thank you. Alan won’t mind 


ALAN: (To Hal as he leaves) Mind your 


manners, Hal. (He and FLO start in.) 


MILLIE: (Uncertain how to proceed with 


HAL on her own, she runs to FLO) Mom! 
FLO: Millie, show the young man your 
drawings 


MILLIE: (To HAL) Wanta see my art? 


HAL: You 
draw pictures? 


mean to tell me you can 


MILLIE (Gets her book and 


sketch 
shows it to HAL. FLG and ALAN go inside) 


That’s Mrs. Potts 


HAL: (Impressed) Looks just like her. 


I just love Mrs. Potts When I 
go to heaven, I expect everyone to be 
just like her 


MILLIE 


HAL: Hey, kid, wanta draw me? 


MILLIE: Well, I'll try 


model 
(MILLIE 
(Sits 


HAL: I had a 
(Strikes a 


job as a once. 


pose) How’s this? 
shakes her head) Here’s another 


on stump in another pose) Okay? 


MILLIE: Why don’t you just try to look 


natural? 


HAL: Gee, that’s hard 


himself into a 


(But he shakes 


natural pose finally 


MILLIE starts sketching him, ROSEMARY 


and HOWARD sit together on the door- 
step. The sun now is beginning to set 


filling the stage with an orange glow 


that seems almost aflame.) 


ROSEMARY: (Grabs HOwaRD’s arm) Look 


at that sunset, Howard! 


HOWARD: Pretty, isn’t it? 


. . . I wouldn’t admit this to many people, but she does a jack-knife almost as good as me! You see, 
I was diving champion on the West Coast, so I know what I’m talking about! 


(Betty Lou Holland, Ruth McDevitt, Ralph Meeker, Eileen Heckart, Peggy Conklin, 


Paul Newman, Arthur O’Connell, Janice Rule) 





ROSEMARY: That’s the most flaming sun- 
set I ever did see 


HowarD: If you painted it in a picture, 
no one’d believe you 


ROSEMARY: It’s like the daytime didn't 
want to end, isn’t it? 


HOWARD: (Not fully aware of what she 
means) Oh—I don’t know. 


ROSEMARY: Like the daytime didn’t 
wanta end, like it was gonna put up a 
big scrap and maybe set the world 
on fire—to keep the nighttime from 
creepin’ on 


HOWARD: Rosemary . . . you’re a poet 


HAL: (As MILLIE sketches him he begins 
to relax and reflect on his life) You 
know, there comes a time in every 


man’s life when he’s gotta settle down 
A little town like this, this is the place 
to settle down in, where people are 
easygoin’ and sincere 


ROSEMARY: No, Howard, I don’t think 


there ought to be any drinking, while 
Millie’s here 


HAL: (Turns at the mention of drink) 
What's that? 


ROSEMARY: We were just talkin’ 


HAL: (Back to mitt) What'd you do 
this afternoon, kid? 


MILLIE: Read a book 


HAL: (Impressed) You mean, you read 
a whole book in one afternoon? 


“mitiie: Sure. Hold still 


HAL: I’m a son of a gun. What was it 
about? 


MILLIE: There wasn’t much story. It’s 
just the way you feel when you read 
it—kind of warm inside and sad and 


amused—all at the same time 


HAL: Yeah—sure (After a moment) I 
wish I had more time to read books 
(Proudly) That’s what I'm gonna do 
when I settle down. I’m gonna read all 
the better books—and listen to all the 
better music. A man owes it to himself 
(MILLIE continues sketching) I used to 
go with a girl who read books. She 
joined the Book-of-the-Month Club 
and they had her readin’ books all the 
time! She wouldn’t any more finish one 
book than they'd send her another! 


ROSEMARY: (As HOWARD walks off) 
Howard, where you goin’? 


HOWARD: I'll be right back, Honey. 


(rosemary follows him to gate and 
watches him while he is off stage.) 


HAL: (As MILLIE hands him the sketch) 
Is that me? (Admiring it) I sure do 
admire people who are artistic. Can I 
keep it? 


MILLIE: (Shyly) I write poetry, too. I’ve 
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written poems I’ve never shown to a 
living soul. 


HAL: Kid, I think you must be some 
sort of a genius. 


ROSEMARY: (Calling off to HOWARD) 
Howard, leave that bottle right where 
it is! 


HAL: (Jumps at the word bottle) Did 
she say “bottle”? 

ROSEMARY: (Coming down to HAL) He's 
been down to the hotel, buying bootleg 


whiskey off those good-for-nothing 
porters! 


HowaRD: (Coming back, holding out a 
bottle) Young man, maybe you'd like 
a swig of this 


HAL: Hot damn! (He takes a drink.) 
ROSEMARY: Howard, put that away. 


HOWARD: Millie’s not gonna be shocked 
if she sees someone take a drink. Are 
you, Millie? 


MILLIE: Gosh, no! 


ROSEMARY: What if someone’d come by 
and tell the School Board? I'd lose my 


job quick as you can say Jack Robin- 
son 


HOWARD: Who's gonna see you, Honey? 
Everyone in town’s at the park, havin’ 
a picnic. 


ROSEMARY: I don’t care. Liquor’s against 
the law in this state, and a person 
oughta abide by the law. (To Hat) Isn't 
that what you say, young fellow? 


HAL: (Eager to agree) Oh, sure! A per- 
son oughta abide by the law. 


HOWARD: Here, Honey, have one. 


ROSEMARY: No, Howard, I’m not gonna 
touch a drop. 


HOWARD: Come on, Honey, have one 
little drink just for me. 


ROSEMARY: (Beginning to melt) Howard, 
you oughta be ashamed of yourself. 


HOWARD: (Innocent) I don’t see why. 


ROSEMARY: I guess I know why you 
want me to take a drink. 


HOWARD’ Now, Honey, that’s not so. I 
just think you should have a good time 
like the rest of us. (To HaL) School- 
teachers gotta right to live. Isn’t that 
what you say, young fella? 


HAL: Sure, schoolteachers got a right to 
live. 


ROSEMARY: (Taking the bottle) Now, 
Millie, den’t you tell any of the kids at 
school. 


MILLIE: What do you take me for? 


ROSEMARY: (Looking around her) Any- 
one coming? 


HOWARD: Coast is clear. 


ROSEMARY: (Takes a hearty drink, and 
makes a lugubrious face) Whew! I want 
some water! 

HOWARD: Millie, why don’t you run in 
the house and get us some? 


ROSEMARY: Mrs. Owens’d suspect some- 
thing. I'll get a drink from the hydrant! 


(She runs off to mrs. potts’ yard.) 


HOWARD: Millie, my girl, I'd like to offer 


you one, but I s’pose your old lady’d 
raise Ned. 


MILLIE: What Mom don’t know won't 
hurt her! (She reaches for the bottle.) 


HAL: (Grabs the bottle first) No, kid. 
You lay off the stuff! (He takes another 
drink) 


ROSEMARY: (Calling from off stage) 
Howard, come help me! I see a snake! 


HOWARD: You go, Millie. She don’t see 
no snake. (MILLIE goes off. As HAL takes 
another drink, he sees a light go on in 
MADGE’s window. HOWARD follows HAL’s 
gaze) Look at her there, powdering her 
arms. You know, every time I come 
over here I look forward just to seein’ 
her. I tell myself, “Bevans, old boy, you 
can look at that all you want, but you 
couldn’t touch it with a ten-foot pole.” 


HAL: (With some awe of her) She’s the 
kind of girl a guy’s gotta respect. 


HowarD: Look at her, putting lipstick 
on that cute kisser. Seems to me, when 
the good Lord made a girl as pretty as 
she is, he did it for a reason, and it’s 
about time she found out what that 
reason is. (He gets an idea) Look, son, 
if you're agonizin’, I know a couple of 
girls down at the hotel. 


HAL: Thanks, but I've given up that 
sorta thing. 


HowarRD: I think that’s a very fine atti- 
tude. 


HAL: Besides, I never had to pay for it. 
ROSEMARY: (Entering, followed by mIL- 
LiE) Lord, I thought I was going to faint! 


MILLIE: (Laughing at ROSEMARY’S excit- 
ability) It was just a piece of garden 
hose. 


ROSEMARY: (Regarding the two men 


suspiciously) What're you two talking 
about? 


HOWARD: Talkin’ about the weather, 
Honey. Talkin’ about the weather. 


ROSEMARY: I bet. 


MILLIE: (Seeing MADGE in the window) 
Hey, Madge, why don’t you charge ad- 
mission? 


(MADGE’s curtains close.) 


ROSEMARY: Shoot! When I was a girl I 
was just as good-looking as she is! 


HOwaRD: Of course you were, Honey. 
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ROSEMARY: It’s all his fault, Howard. 


(Janice Rule, Ralph Meeker, Peggy Conklin, Eileen Heckart, Arthur O'Connell) 


ROSEMARY: (Taking the bottle) I had 
boys callin’ me all the time. But if my 
father had ever caught me showing off 
in front of the window he’d have 
tanned me with a razor strap. (Takes a 
drink) Cause I was brought up strict 
by a God-fearing man. (Takes another.) 


MILLIE: (Music has started in the back 
ground) Hey, hit it, Ernie! (Explaining 
to HAL) It’s 


Ernie and his 


They play at all the 
dances around here. 


Higgins 
Happiness Boys 


ROSEMARY: (Beginning to sway raptur- 


ously) Lord, I like that music! Come 


dance with me, Howard 


HOWARD: Honey, I’m no good at dancin’. 


ROSEMARY: That’s just what you men- 
folks tell yourselves to get out of it 
(Turns to MILLIE) with 
me, Millie! (She pulls MILLIE up onto 
the porch and they push the chairs out 
of the way.) 


Come dance 


MILLIE: I gotta lead! I gotta lead 


(ROSEMARY and MILLIE dance together 
in a trim, automatic way that keeps 
Both 
little arro- 
gance in dancing together, as though 


boasting to the their 


time to the music but little else 


women seem to show a 


men of inde- 


pendence. Their rhythm is accurate 
but uninspired 


watch 


HOWARD and HAI 
laughing.) 


HOWARD: S’posin’ Hal and I did that 


ROSEMARY: Go ahead for all I 


care 


(HOWARD turns to HAL and, laughing, 


they start dancing together, HAL giving 
his own version of a coy female ROSE - 
MARY is irritated by this) Stop it! 


HOWARD: I thought we were doin’ very 


hicely 


grabs HOWARD and 


him up on the porch.) 


(ROSEMARY pulls 


HAL: Come and dance with me, Millie! 


MILLIE: Well—I never danced with boys 


I always have to lead. 


HAL: Just relax and do the steps I do 
Come on and try. (They dance together 
but MILLIE has an awkward feeling of 
uncertainty that shows in her dancing 


HOWARD, dancing with 


ROSEMARY, has 
been cutting up.) 

ROSEMARY: Quit clowning, Howard, and 
dance with me 

HOWARD: Honey, you don’t get any fun 
out of dancing with me 

ROSEMARY: The band’s playin’. You gotta 
dance with someone. (They resume an 
uncertain toddle.) 


MILLIE: (To HAL) Am I too bad? 


HAL: Naw! You just need a little prac- 
tice 


ROSEMARY dancing) 


(While Lord, I 
love to dance. At school, kids all called 
me the Dancin’ Fool 


dancin’ every night! 


Went somewhere 


MRS. POTTS: (Coming out of kitchen, she 


sits and watches the dancers. FrLo and 
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ALAN appear and stand in doorway 
watching) I can’t stay in the kitchen 
while there’s dancing! 


HAL: (Stops the dancing to deliver the 
needed instructions) Now look, kid, 
you gotta remember I’m the man, and 
you gotta do the steps I do 


MILLIE: I keep wantin’ to do the steps I 


make up myself 


HAL: The man’s gotta take the lead, kid, 
as long as he’s able. (They resume 


dancing ) 
MRS. POTTS: You're doing fine, Millie! 


MILLIE: (As she is whirled around) I 
feel like Rita Hayworth! 


(FLO and ALAN go into the house.) 


ROSEMARY: (Her youth returns in re- 
verie) One night I went dancin’ at a 
big Valentine party. I danced so hard I 
swooned! That’s when they called me 
the Dancin’ Fool 


HAL: (Stops dancing for a moment) I'll 
show you a new step, kid. I learned this 
in L. A. Try it. (He nimbly executes a 


somewhat more intricate step.) 
MRS. POTTS: Isn't he graceful? 


MILLIE: Gee, that looks hard 


HAL: Takes a little time. Give it a try! 


(MILLIE tries to do it, but it is too 


much for her.) 


MILLIE: (Giving up) I'm sorry, I just 


can't seem to get it 


HAL: Watch close, kid. If you learn this 
step you'll be the shfrpest kid in town 


see”? (He continues his demonstration.) 


MILLIE: (Observing but baffled) Yah 


but 


HAL: Real loose, see? You give it a 
little of this—and give it a little of that 


(He snaps his fingers, keeping a 


nimble, sensitive response to the 


rh yth m.) 


MILLIE: Gee, I wish I could do that 


(Now the music changes to a slower, 
more sensuous rhythm. HAL and MIL- 


LIE stop dancing and listen.) 


ROSEMARY: (Who has been watching HAL 
enviously) That's the way to dance, 
Howard! That's the way 


(HAL begins to dance to the slower 
rhythm and MILLIE tries to follow 
him, Now MADGE comes out the front 


door, wearing her new dress. Al- 


though the dress is indeed “too fussy” 


for a_ pienic, she is ravishing. She 


stands watching HAL and MILLIE.) 


HOWARD: (Drifting from RoseMARY) You 
sure look pretty, Madge 


MADGE: Thank you, Howard. 


HOWARD: Would you like a little dance? 


(She accepts and they dance together 
on the porch. roseMaRY is dancing by 
herself on the porch, upstage, and 


does not notice them.) 


MRS. POTTS: (Seeing MADGE and HOWARD 
dancing) More dancers! We've turned 


the backyard into a ballroom! 


ROSEMARY: (Snatching HOWARD from 


MADGE) Thought you couldn't dance. 


(MADGE goes down into the yard and 
watches HAL and MILLIE.) 


MRS. POTTS: (To MADGE) The young man 
is teaching Millie a new step. 


MADGE: Oh, that’s fun. I’ve been trying 
to teach it to Alan. (She tries the step 


herself and does it as well as HAL.) 


mrs. PoTTS: Look, everyone! Madge does 
it, too! 


HAI (Turns around and sees MADGE 
dancing) Hey! 


(Some distance apart, snapping their 
fingers to the rhythm, their bodies 
respond without touching. Then they 
dance slowly toward each other and 
HAL takes her in his arms. The dance 
has something of the nature of a 
primitive rite that would mate the 
two young people. The others watch 
rather solemnly.) 


MRS. POTTS: (Finally) It’s like they were 
made to dance together, isn't it? 


(This remark breaks the spell. MILLIE 
moves to MRS. POTTS’ steps and sits 
quietly in the background, beginning 


to inspect the bottle of whiskey.) 


ROSEMARY (Impatiently to HOWARD) 


Can't you dance that way? 


HOWARD: Golly, Honey, I'm a business- 
man 


ROSEMARY: (Dances by herself, kicking 
her legs in the air. MILLIE takes an oc- 
casional drink from the whiskey bottle 
during the following scene, unobserved 
by the others) I danced so hard one 
night, I swooned! Right in the center 
of the ballroom! 


HOWARD: (Amused and observing) 


Rosemary's got pretty legs, hasn't she? 


ROSEMARY: (This strikes her as hilar- 
ious) That’s just like you men, can't 


talk about anything but women’s legs. 


Howarb: (A little offended to be misin- 
terpreted) I just noticed they had a 


nice shape. 


ROSEMARY: (Laughing uproariously) 
How would you like it if we women 
went around talkin’ "bout your legs all 


the time? 


HOWARD: (Ready to be a sport, stands 
and lifts his trousers to his knees) All 
right! There’s my legs if you wanta 


talk about them 


ROSEMARY: (She explodes with laugh- 
ter) Never saw anything so ugly. Men’s 
big hairy legs! (ROSEMARY goes over to 
HAL, yanking him from MADGE posses- 
sively) Young man, let’s see your legs. 


HAL: (Not knowing what to make of 
his seizure) Huh? 


ROSEMARY: We passed a new rule here 
tonight. Every man here’s gotta show 
his legs. 


HAL: Mam, I got on boots. 


HOWARD: Let the young man alone, 
Rosemary. He’s dancin’ with Madge. 


ROSEMARY: Now it’s his turn to dance 
with me. (To HAL) I may be an old- 
maid schoolteacher, but I can keep up 
with you. Ride ‘em cowboy! 


(A little tight, stimulated by HAL’s 
physical presence, she abandons con- 
vention and grabs HAL closely to her, 
plastering a cheek next to his and 
holding her hips fast against him 
One can sense that HAL is embar- 
rassed and repelled.) 


HAL: (Wanting to object) Mam,I... 


ROSEMARY: I used to have a boy friend 
Met him in Colorado 
when I went out there to get over a 
case of flu. He was in love with me, 
‘cause I was an older woman and had 
some sense. Took me up in the moun- 
tains one night and made love. Wanted 
me to marry him right there on the 
mountain top. Said 


was a cowboy 


God’d be our 
preacher, the moon our best man. Ever 
hear such talk? 


HAL: (Trying to get away) Mam, I'd 
like another li’l drink now. 


ROSEMARY: (Jerking him closer to her) 
Dance with me, young man. Dance with 
me. I can keep up with you. You know 
what? You remind me of one of those 
ancient statues. There was one in the 
school library until last year. He was 
a Roman gladiator. All he had on was 
a shield. (She gives a bawdy laugh) A 
shield over his arm. That was all he 
had on. All we girls felt insulted, havin’ 
to walk past that statue every time we 
went to the library. We got up a peti- 
tion and made the principal do some- 
thing about it. (She laughs hilariously 
during her narration) You know what 
he did? He got the school janitor to fix 
things right. He got a chisel and made 
(Another bawdy 
laugh) Lord, those ancient people were 


that statue decent. 


depraved. 


HAL: (He seldom has been made so un- 
comfortable) Mam, I guess I just don’t 
feel like dancin’. 


ROSEMARY: (Sobering from her story, 


grabs for HAL, catching him by the 
shirt) Where you goin’? 


HAL: Mam, I . 
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ROSEMARY: (Commanding him implor- 


ingly) Dance with me, young man 


Dance with me. 


a. (He pulls loose from 
her grasp but her hand, still clutching, 
tears off a strip of his shirt as he gets 
away. HOWARD intervenes.) 


HOWARD: He wants to dance with Madge, 
Rosemary. Let ‘em alone. They're young 
people. 


ROSEMARY: (In a hollow voice) Young? 


What do you mean, they're young? 


MILLIE: (A sick groan from the back- 


ground) Oh, I'm sick. 
MRS. POTTS: Millie! 


MILLIE: I wanna die. (All eyes are on 
MILLIE now as she runs over to the 


kitchen door.) 


MADGE: Millie! 


HOWARD: What'd the little Dickens do? 
Get herself tight? 


HAL. Take it easy, kid 


ROSEMARY: (She has problems of her 
own. She gropes blindly across the 
stage, suffering what has been a deep 
humiliation) I suppose that’s something 


wonderful—they’re young. 


MADGE: (Going to MILLIE) Let’s go in- 
side, Millie 


MILLIE: (Turning on MADGE viciously) 


I hate you! 


MADGE: (Hurt) Millie! 


MILLIE: (Sobbing) Madge is the pretty 
one— Madge is the pretty one. (MILLIE 
dashes inside the kitchen door, Mrs. 


potts behind her.) 


MADGE: (To herself) What did she have 
to do that for? 


HOWARD: (Examining the bottle) She 


must have had several good snifters. 


ROSEMARY: (Pointing a finger at HAL 
She has found vengeance) It’s all his 


fault, Howard. 
HOWARD: Now, Honey 


ROSEMARY: (To HAL, defiantly and ac- 


cusingly) Millie was your date. You 
shoulda been looking after her. But you 
were too busy making eyes at Madge 


HowaARD: Honey 


ROSEMARY: And you're no better than 
he is, Madge. You should be ashamed 


FLO: (Flies out on the porch in a fury) 
Who fed whiskey to my Millie? 


ROSEMARY: (Pointing fanatically at HAL) 
He did, Mrs. Owens! It’s all his fault! 


(FLO glares at HAL.) 


HOWARD: (Trying to straighten things 


out) Mrs. Owens, it was this way 


FLo: My Millie is too young to be 
drinking whiskey! 
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ROSEMARY: Oh, he'd have fed her whis- 
key and taken his pleasure with the 
child and then skidaddled! 


HOWARD: (Trying to bring them to rea- 


son) Now listen, everyone. Let's 


ROSEMARY: I know what I'm doing, 
Howard! And I don’t need any advice 
(Back at HAL) You been 
stomping around here in those boots 


from you 


like you owned the place, thinking 
every woman you saw was gonna fall 
madly in love. But here’s one woman 
didn’t pay you any mind. 


HOWARD: The boy hasn't done anything, 
Mrs. Owens! 


ROSEMARY: (Facing HAL, drawing closer 
with each accusation) Aristocratic mil- 
lionaire, my foot! You wouldn't know 
an aristocratic millionaire if he spit on 
you. Braggin’ about your father, and 


I bet he wasn’t any better’n you are 


(HAL is as though paralyzed. HOWARD 
still tries to reason with FLO.) 


HOWARD: None of us saw Millie drink 
the whiskey. 


ROSEMARY: (Closer to HAL) You think 
just cause you're a man, you can walk 
in here and make off with whatever 
you like. You think just cause you're 
young you can push other people aside 
and not pay them any mind. You think 
just cause you’re strong you can show 
your muscles and nobody’ll know what 
a pitiful specimen you are. But you 
won't stay young forever, didja ever 
thinka that? What’ll become of you 
then? You'll end your life in the gutter 
and it'll serve you right, ‘cause the 
gutter’s where you came from and the 
gutter’s where you belong. 


(She has thrust her face into HAL’s 
and is spitting her final words at him 
before HOowarRD finally grabs her, al- 
most as though to protect her from 
herself, and holds her arms at her 


sides, pulling her away.) 


HOWARD 
mouth 


Rosemary, shut your damn 


(HAL withdraws to the far edge of 
the porch, no one paying any atten- 
tion to him now, his reaction to the 


attack still a mystery.) 


MRS. POTTS: (Comes out of kitchen) Mil- 
lie’s going to be perfectly all right, Flo 
Alan held her head and let her be sick 
She’s going to be perfectly all right 
now 

FLO: (A general announcement, clear 
and firm) I want it understood by 
everyone that there’s to be no more 
drinking on this picnic 


HOWARD: It was all my fault, Mrs 
Owens. My fault 


(ALAN escorts a sober MILLIE out on 
the porch.) 


MRS. Potts: Here's Millie now, good as 


new. And we're all going on the picnic 
and forget it 


ALAN: (Quick to accuse HAL) Hal, what’s 
happened? 


(HAL does not respond ) 


FLO: (To ALAN) Millie will come with 
us, Alan 


ALAN: Sure, Mrs. Owens. Hal, I told 
you not to drink! 


(HAL is still silent.) 


FLO: Madge, why did you wear your 


new dress? 


MADGE: (As though mystified at her- 
self) I don’t know. I just put it on 


FLO: Go upstairs and change, this min- 
ute. I mean it! You come later with 
Rosemary and Howard! 


(MADGE runs inside.) 


MRS. Potts: Let’s hurry. All the tables 
will be taken 


ALAN: Mr 
her out there 


Bevans, tell Madge I'll see 
Hal, the baskets are all 


in the Ford. Get goin’ 
(HAL doesn't move. ALAN hurries off.) 


FLO: Millie, darling, are you feeling 
better? (FLO and MILLIE go off through 
alley, right.) 


MRS. PoTTS: (To HAL) Young man, you 


can follow us and find the way. 


(mrs. potts follows the other offs We 
hear the Cadillac drive off. HAL is 
sitting silent and beaten on the edge 
of the porch. HOWARD and ROSEMARY 
are onthe lawn by mrs. Potts’ house.) 


HOWARD: He’s just a boy, Rosemary. 
You talked awful 


ROSEMARY: What made me do it, How- 
ard? What made me act that way? 


HOWARD: You gotta remember, men have 
feelings, too—same as women. (To HAL) 
Don't pay any attention to her, young 
man. She didn’t mean a thing. 


ROSEMARY: (Has gone up to the gate) 
I don’t want to go on the picnic, How- 
ard. This is my last night of vacation 
and I want to have a good time. 


HOWARD: We'll go for a ride, Honey. 


ROSEMARY: I want to drive into the sun- 
set, Howard! I want to drive into the 
sunset! 


(She runs off toward the car, HOWARD 
following. HOWARD’s car drives away 
HAL sits on the porch, defeated. MADGE 
soon comes out in another dress. She 
comes out very quietly and he makes 
no recognition of her presence. She 
sits on a bench on the porch and 


finally speaks in a soft voice.) 
MADGE: You're a wonderful dancer 


HAL: (Hardly audible) Thanks. 





MADGE and I can tell a lot about 
a boy by dancing with him. Some boys, 
even though they’re very smart, or 
very successful in some other way, 
when they take a girl in their arms to 
dance, they're sort of awkward and a 
girl feels sort of uncomfortable 


HAL: (He keeps his head down, his face 
in his hands) Yah. 


MADGE: But when you took me in your 
arms-—to dance-—I had the most relaxed 
feeling, that you knew what you were 
doing, and I could follow every step of 


the way 


HAL: Look, Baby, I’m in a pretty bad 
mood. (He stands suddenly and walks 
away from her, his hands thrust into 
his pockets. He is uncomfortable to be 
near her, for he is trembling with in- 
sult and rage.) 


MADGE: You mustn't pay any attention 
to Miss Sydney. (HAL is silent) Women 
like her make me mad at the whole 


female sex 


HAL: Look, Baby, why don’t you beat 
it? 

MADGE: (She is aware of the depth of 
his feelings) What's the matter? 


HAL: (Gives up and begins to shudder, 
his shoulders heaving as he fights to 
keep from bawling) What's the use, 
Baby? I'm a bum. She saw through me 
like a God-damn X-ray machine. 
There's just no place in the world for 
a guy like me 


MADGE: There’s got to be 
HAL: (With self-derision) Yah? 


mMADGE: Of course. You're young, and 

you're very entertaining. I mean—you 
say all sorts of witty things, and I just 
loved listening to you talk. And you're 
strong and—you're very good-looking 
I bet Miss Sydney thought so, too, or 


she wouldn't have said those things 


HAL: Look, Baby, lemme level with you 
When I was fourteen, I spent a year in 
the reform school. How ya like that? 


MADGE: Honest? 


HAL: Yah! 


MADGE: What for”? 


HAL: For stealin’ another guy’s motor- 
cycle. Yah! I stole it. I stole it ‘cause I 
wanted to get on the damn thing and 
go so far away, so fast, that no one'd 
ever catch up with me 


I think 


way at times 


MADGE lots of boys feel that 


HAL: Then my old lady went to the 
authorities. (He mimics his “old lady”) 
“I've done everything I can with the 
boy. I can't do anything more.” So off 
I go to the God-damn reform school. 
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MADGE 
Gee' 


(With all the feeling she has) 


HAL: Finally some welfare league hauls 
me out and the old lady’s sorry to see 
me back. Yah! she’s got herself a new 
boy friend and I’m in the way. 


MADGE: It’s awful when parents don’t 
get along 


HAL: I never told that to another soul, 
not even Seymour 


MADGE: (At a loss) I—I wish there was 


something I could say—or do. 


HAL: Well—that’s the Hal Carter story, 


- but no one’s ever gonna make a movie 


of it. 


MADGE: (To herself) Most people would 
be awfully shocked 


HAL: (Looking at her, then turning 
away cynically) There you are, Baby. 
If you wanta faint—or get sick—or run 
in the house and lock the doors—go 
ahead. I aint stoppin’ you. (There is a 
silence. Then MADGE, suddenly and im- 
pulsively, takes his face in her hands 
and kisses him. Then she returns her 
hands to her lap and feels embarrassed 
HAL looks at her in amazement) Baby! 
What'd you do? 


MADGE: I... . I'm proud you told me. 
HAL: (With humble appreciation) Baby! 


MADGE: I...I get so tired of being 
told I'm pretty. 


HAL: (Folding her in his arms cares- 
singly) Baby, Baby, Baby 


MADGE: (Resisting him, jumping to her 
feet) Don’t. We have to go. We have all 
the baskets in our car and they'll be 
waiting. (HAL gets up and walks slow 'y 
to her, their eyes fastened and MADGE 
feeling a little thrill of excitement as he 
draws nearer) Really—we have to be 
going. (HAL takes her in his arms and 
kisses her passionately. Then MADGE 
utters his name in a voice of resigna- 
tion) Hal! 


HAL: Just be quiet, Baby 


MADGE: Really We have to go 


They'll be waiting 


HAL: (Picking her up im his arms and 
starting off. His voice is deep and firm) 
We're not goin’ on no God-damn picnic. 


CURTAIN 


ACT THREE 
Scene I 


It is after midnight. A great harvest 


moon shines in the sky, a deep, murky 


blue. The moon is swollen and full and 
casts a pale light on the scene below. 
Soon we hear Hnowarp’s Chevrolet 


chugging to a stop by the house, then 
HOWARD and ROSEMARY come on, ROSE- 
MARY first. Wearily, a groggy depression 
having set in, she makes her way to the 
doorstep and drops there, sitting limp. 
She seems preoccupied at first and her 
responses to HOWARD are mere grunts. 


HOWARD: Here we are, Honey. Right 
back where we started from. 


ROSEMARY: (Her mind elsewhere) Uhh. 


HOWARD: You were awful nice to me 
tonight, Rosemary 


ROSEMARY: Uhh 


HOWARD: Do you think Mrs. Owens 
suspects anything? 


ROSEMARY: I don’t care if she does. 


HOWARD: A_ businessman’s gotta be 
careful of talk. And after all, you’re a 
schoolteacher. (Fumbling to get away) 
Well, I better be gettin’ back to 
Cherryvale. I gotta open up the store 
in the morning. Good night, Rosemary. 


ROSEMARY: Uhh 
HOWARD: (He pecks at her cheek with a 


kiss) Good night. Maybe I should say, 
good morning. (He starts off.) 


ROSEMARY: (Just coming to) Where you 
goin’, Howard? 

HOWARD: Honey, I gotta get home. 
ROSEMARY: You can’t go off without me. 
HOWARD: Honey, talk sense. 


ROSEMARY: You can’t go off without me. 
Not after tonight. That’s sense. 


Howarp: (A little nervous) Honey, be 
reasonable. 


WOSEMARY. Take me with you 
HOwaRD: What'd people say? 


ROSEMARY: (Almost vicious) To hell 
with what people’d say! 


HOWARD: (Shocked) Honey! 


ROSEMARY: What'd people say if I 
thumbed my nose at them? What'd 
people say if 1 walked down the street 
and showed ’em my pink panties? What 
do I care what people say? 


HOWARD: Honey, you're not yourself to- 
night. 


ROSEMARY: Yes, I am. I'm more myself 
than I ever was. Take me with you, 
Howard. If you don’t I don’t know 
what I'll do with myself. I mean it. 


HOWARD: Now look, Honey, you better 
go upstairs and get some sleep. You 
gotta start school in the morning. We'll 
talk all this over Saturday. 


ROSEMARY 
Saturday 


Maybe you won't be back 
Maybe you won't be back 
ever again. 


HOWARD: Rosemary, you know better 
than that 
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ROSEMARY: Then what’s the next thing 
in store for me? To be nice to the next 
man, then the next—till there’s no one 
left to care whether I'm nice to him or 
not. Till I'm ready for the grave and 
don’t have anyone to take me there. 


HOWARD: (In an attempt to be consol- 


ing) Now, Rosemary! 


ROSEMARY: You can't let that happen to 
me, Howard. I won't let you. 


HOWARD: I don’t understand. When we 
first started going together you were 
the best sport I ever saw, always good 
for a laugh 


ROSEMARY: (In a hollow voice) I can’t 
laugh any more 


HOWARD: We'll talk it over Saturday 
ROSEMARY: We'll talk it over now 


HOW ARD 


I 


(Squirming) Well—Honey 


ROSEMARY: You said you were gonna 
marry me, Howard. You said when I 
got back from my vacation, you'd be 
waitin’ with the preacher 


HOWARD: Honey, I’ve had an awful busy 


summer and 


ROSEMARY: Where's the preacher, How- 
ard? Where is he? 


HOWARD (Walking away from her) 


Honey, I’m forty-two years old. A per- 


son forms certain ways of livin’, then 


one day it’s too late to change. 


ROSEMARY (Grabbing his arm and 
holding him) Come back here, Howard. 
I'm no spring chicken either. Maybe 
I'm a little older than you think I am. 
I've formed my ways too. But they can 
be changed. They gotta be changed. It’s 
no good livin’ like this, in rented rooms, 
meetin’ a bunch of old maids for supper 


every night, then comin’ back home 


alone 


HOWARD: I know how it is, Rosemary 
My life’s no bed of roses either. 


ROSEMARY: Then why don’t you do 
something obout it? 


HOWARD: I figure—there’s some _ bad 
things about every life 


ROSEMARY: There’s too much bad about 
mine. Each year, I keep tellin’ myself, 
is the last. Something’ll happen. Then 
nothing ever does—except I get a little 
crazier all the time 


HOWARD: (Hopelessly) Well... 


ROSEMARY: A_ well’s a hole in the 


ground, Howard. Be careful you don’t 
fall in. 


HOWARD: I wasn’t trying to be funny. 


ROSEMARY: . and all this time you 
just been leadin’ me on. 


HOWARD: (Defensive) Rosemary, that’s 


not so! I’ve not been leading you on. 
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ROSEMARY: I'd like to know what else 
you call it 


HOWARD: Well—can’t we talk about it 
Saturday? I'm dead tired and I yot a 
busy week ahead, and 


ROSEMARY: (She grips him by the arm 
and looks straight into his eyes) You 


gotta marry me, Howard 


(Tortured) Well 


can't marry you now 


HOWARD Honey, 


ROSEMARY: You can be over here in the 


morning. 


HOWARD Sometimes you’re unreason- 


able 


ROSEMARY: You gotta marry me 


HOWARD: What'll you do about your 


job? 


ROSEMARY: Alvah Jackson can take my 
place till they get someone new from 
the agency 


MADGE: I 


I wish there was something I could say 


HOWARD: I'll have to pay Fred Jenkins 
tu take care of the store for a few days 


ROSEMARY. Then vet him 
HOWARD: Well 


ROSEMARY: [ll be waitin for you in the 


morning, Howard 


fr 
thought) No 


ROSEMARY (A muffled cry) Howard! 


HOWARD: [im not gonna marry anyone 
that says, “You gotta marry me, How 
ard.” I'm not gonna. (He is silent. ROSE 
MARY weeps pathetic tears. Slowly How 
ARD reconsiders) If a woman wants me 
to marry her—she can at least say 


“please 


ROSEMARY: (Beaten and humble) Please 


marry me, Howard 


HOWARD: Well—you got to give me time 
to think it over 


or do. 


(Ralph Meeker, Janice Rule) 



























































































































































ROSEMARY 


(Desperate) Oh, God! Please 
marry me, Howard. Please (She 


sinks to her knees) Please .. . please 


HowaRrb: (Embarrassed by her suffering 
humility) Rosemary es I gotta 
have some time to think it over. You 
#0 to bed now and get some rest. I'll 
drive over in the morning and maybe 
we can talk it over before you go to 
school. I 


ROSEMARY: You're not just tryin’ to get 
out of it, Howard? 


Howakv: I'll be over in the morning, 
Honey 


ROSEMARY: Honest? 


HowakD: Yah. I gotta go to the court- 
house anyway. We'll talk it over then 


ROSEMARY: Oh, God, please marry me, 


Howard. Please 


HOWARD (Trying to get away) Go to 


bed, Honey. I'll see you in the morning 


ROSEMARY: Please, Howard! 


HOWARD: I'll see you in the morning 
Good night, Rosemary. (Starting off.) 


ROSEMARY: (In a meek voice) Please! 


HowakD: Good night, Rosen.ary 


ROSEMARY: (After he is gone) Please 


(ROSEMARY stands alone on the door- 
step We hear the sound of HOWARD'S 
car start up and drive off, chugging 
away wm the distance. ROSEMARY is 
drained of energy. She pulls herself 
together and goes into the house. The 
stage is empty for several moments 
Then MADGE runs on from the back 
right. Her face is in her 4 nds. She is 
sobbing. HAL follows fast hind. He 
reaches her just as she gets to the 
door, and grabs her by the wrist. She 


resists him furiously.) 


HAL Baby you're not sorry, are 


you” (There is a silence. MADGE sobs.) 





MADGE: Let me go 


HAL: Please, Baby. If I thought I'd done 
anything to make you unhappy, I 
I'd almost wanta die 


MADGE: I I'm so ashamed 


HAL: Don't say that, Baby 


mabcE: I didn’t even know what was 
happening, and then all of a sud- 
den, it seems like my whole life was 


changed 


HAI (With bitter self-disparagement) 
I oughta be taken out and hung. I’m 
just a no-good bum. That schoolteacher 
was right. I oughta be in the gutter., 


MADGE: Don't talk that way 


HAL: Times like this, I hate myself, 
Baby 


MADGE: .I guess it’s no more your 


fault than mine 








HAL: Sometimes I do pretty impulsive 
things. (MADGE starts inside) Will I see 
you tomorrow? 


MADGE: I don’t know 


HAL: Gee, I almost forgot. I start a new 
job tomorrow 


MADGE: I have to be at the dime store 


at nine 


HAL: What time you through? 
MADGE: Five 


HAL: Maybe I could see you then, huh? 
Maybe I could come by and 


MADGE: I've got a date with Alan—if 
he'll still speak to me 


HAL: (A new pain) Jesus, I'd forgot all 
about Seymour 


MADGE: So had I 


HAL I can’t go back to his house 
What'll I do? 


MADGE: Maybe Mrs. Potts could 


HAL: I'll take the car back to where we 
were, stretch out in the front seat and 
get a little sleep. (He thinks a moment) 


Baby, how you gonna handle your old 
lady? 


MADGE: (With a slight tremor) I... I 


don’t know 


HAL: (In a funk again) Jesus, I oughta 
be shot at sunrise 


MADGE: I 
tell her 


I'll think of something to 


HAL: (Awkward) Well—good night 


MADGE: Good night. (She starts again.) 


HAL: Baby—would you kiss me good 


night maybe? Just one more time 


MADGE: I don’t think I better 


HAL: Please! 


MADGE: It It'd just start things all 


over again. Things I better forget 
HAL: Pretty please! 


MADGE: Promise not to hold me? 


HAL: I'll keep my hands to my side 
Swear to God! 


MADGE: Well (Slowly she goes to- 


ward him, takes his face in her hands 
and kisses him. The kiss lasts. HAL’s 
hands become nervous and finally find 
their way around her. Their passion is 
Then MADGE utters a little 


shriek, tears herself away from HAL and 


revived 


runs into the house, sobbing.) Don't 
You promised. I never wanta see you 
again. I might as well be dead. (She 
runs inside the front door, leaving HAL 
behind to despise himself. He beats his 
fists together, kicks the earth with his 
heel, and starts off, hating the day he 
was born.) 


CURTAIN 





Scene II 


It is very «carly the next morning. 
MILLIE sits on the doorstep smoking a 
cigarette. She wears a fresh wash dress 
in honor of the first day of school. FLO 
breaks out of the front door. She is a 
frantic woman. MILLIE puts out her 
cigarette quickly. FLO has not even taken 
the time to dress. She wears an old 
robe over her nightdress. She speaks to 
MILLIE 


FLO: Were you awake when Madge got 
” 
in 


MILLIE: No 


FLO: Did she say anything to you this 
morning? 


MILLIE: No 


FLO: Dear God! I couldn't get two 
words out of her last night, she was 


crying so hard. Now she’s got the door 
locked 


MILLIE: I bet I know what happened 


rLo: (Sharply) You don’t know any- 
thing, Millie Owens. And if anyune 
says anything to you, you just... 
(Now she sniffs the air) Have you been 
smoking? 


MRS. POTTS: (Coming down the back- 
steps) Did Madge tell you what hap- 
pened? 


FLO: The next time you take in tramps, 
Helen Potts. I'll thank you to keep 
them on your side of the yard 


MRS. POTTS: Is Madge all right? 


FLo: Of course she’s all right. She got 
out of the car and left that hoodlum 
alone. That’s what she did 


MRS. POTTS: Have you heard from Alan? 
FLO: He said he'd be over this morning 


MRS. PoTTS: Where's the young man? 












FLO: I know where he should be! He 
should be in the penitentiary, and 
that’s where he's going if he shows up 
around here again! 


ROSEMARY: (Sticking her head out front 


door) Has anyone seen Howard? 


FLo: (Surprised) Howard? Why, no, 
Rosemary! 


ROSEMARY: (Nervous and uncertain) He 
said ,he might be over this morning 
Mrs. Owens, I'm storing my summer 
clothes in the attic. Could someone help 


me? 
FLO: We're busy, Rosemary 
MRS. POTTS: I'll help you, Rosemary 


(She looks at FLO, then goes up on 
porch.) 


ROSEMARY 


inside.) 


Thanks, Mrs. Potts. (Goes 








FLO: (To mrs. potrs) She’s been run- 
ning around like a chicken with its 
head off all morning. Something’s up! 
(MRS. POTTS goes inside. FLO turns to 
MILLIE) You keep watch for Alan 


(FLO goes inside. Now we hear the 
morning voices of IRMA and CHRISTINE, 
coming by for ROSEMARY.) 


IRMA: Girl, I hope Rosemary is ready. I 
promised the principal that I'd be there 
early to help with registration 


CHRISTINE: How do I look, Irma? 


IRMA: It’s a cute dress. Let me fix it in 
the back. (1RMA adjusts the hang of the 
dress as CHRISTINE stands patiently.) 


CHRISTINE: I think a teacher should 
dress up the first day of school, to give 
the students a good first impression. 


IRMA: (Going up on the porch) Good 
morning, Millie! : 


MILLIE: Hi 
IRMA: Is Rosemary ready? 
MILLIE: Go on up if you want to. 


CHRISTINE: We missed seeing Madge on 
the picnic last night. 


MILLIE: So did a lot of other people. 


IRMA: (Gives CHRISTINE 4a significant 
look) Come on, Christine. I bet we 
have to get that sleepy girl out of bed 


(They go inside front door. BOMBER 
rides on, gets off his bicycle, throws 
a paper on MRS. POTTS’ steps, then on 
FLO’s back porch. Then he climbs up 
on MRS. POTTS’ porch so he can look 
across into MADGE’s room) 


BOMBER: Hey, Madge! Wanta go dancin’? 
Let me be next, Madge! 


MILLIE: You shut up, Crazy. 


BOMBER: My brother seen 'em parked 
under the bridge. Alan Seymour was 
lookin’ for ’em all over town. She al- 


ways put on a lot of airs, but I knew 


she liked guys. (He sees ALAN ap- 


proaching from beyond the OweEN’s 


house, and leaves quickly.) 


MILLIE: Some day I’m really gonna kill 
that ornery bastard. (She turns and 
sees ALAN.) 


ALAN: Could I see Madge? 


MILLIE: I'll call her, Alan. (Calls up to 
MADGE’s window) Madge! Alan’s here! 
(Back to atan) She prob’ly has to 
dress 


ALAN: I'll wait. 


MILLIE: (She sits on the stump and 
turns to him very shyly) I...I al- 


ways liked you, Alan. Didn’t you know 
it? 


ALAN: (With some surprise) Like me? 


MILLIE: (Nods her head) It’s awfully 
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hard to show someone you like them, 
isn’t it? 

ALAN: (With just a little bitterness) It’s 
easy for some people 

MILLIE: It makes you feel like such a 
sap. I don’t know why 


ALAN: (Rather touched) I 
you like me, Millie 


I'm glad 


MILLIE: (One can sense her loneliness) 
I don’t expect you to do anything about 


it. I just wanted to tell you 


(HOWARD comes bustling on through 
the gate, very upset. He addresses 
MILLIE. ) 


HOWARD: Could I see Rosemary? 


MILLIE: My gosh, Howard, what are you 
doing here? 


HOWARD: I think she’s expecting me. 


MILLIE: You better holler at the bottom 
of the stairs— (HOWARD is about to go in 
the door, but turns back at this) all the 
others are up there, too. 


HowaRD: (He looks very grave) The 
others? 


MILLIE: Mrs. Potts and Miss Kronkite 
and Miss Schoenwalder 


HOWARD: Golly, I gotta see her alone 


ROSEMARY: (Calling from inside) How- 
ard! (Inside, to all the women) It’s 
Howard! He’s here! 


HOWARD: (Knowing he is stuck) Golly! 


(We hear a joyful babble of women’s 
voices from inside. HOWARD gives one 
last pitiful look at MILLIE, then goes 
in. MILLIE follows him in and ALAN 
is left alone in the yard. After a mo- 
ment, MADGE comes out the kitchen 
door. She wears a simple dress, and 
her whole being appears chastened 


She is inscrutable in her expression.) 
MADGE: Hello, Alan. 


ALAN: (Very moved by seeing her) 


Madge! 
MADGE: I’m sorry about last night 


ALAN: Madge, whatever happened—it 
wasn’t your fault. I know what Hal’s 
like when he’s drinking. But I've got 
Hal taken care of now! He won't be 
bothering you again! 


MADGE: Honest? 


ALAN: At school I spent half my life 
getting him out of jams. I knew he'd 
had a few tough breaks, and I always 
tried to be sorry for the guy. But this 
is the thanks I get. 


MADGE: (Still noncommittal) Where is 
he now? 


ALAN: Don’t worry about Hal! I'll take 
it on myself now to offer you his official 
good-bye! 


MADGE: (One still cannot decipher her 


feelings) Is he gone? 


FLO: (Running out kitchen door. She is 
dressed now) Alan, I didn’t know you 
were here! 


(Now we hear shouts from inside the 
house. MILLIE comes out, throwing 
rice over her shoulder at all the 
others, who are laughing and shout- 
ing so that we only hear bits of the 


following.) 


MRS. PoTTS: Here comes the bride! Here 
comes the bride! 


IRMA: May all your troubles be little 


ones! 


CHRISTINE: You're getting a wonderful 


girl, Howard Bevans! 

IRMA: Rosemary is getting a fine man! 
CHRISTINE: They don’t come any better’n 
Rosemary! 

MRS. POTTS: Be happy! 

IRMA: May all your troubles be little 
ones! 

MRS. POTTS: Be happy forever and ever! 


(Now they are all out on the porch 
and we see that HOWARD carries two 
suitcases. His face has an expression 
ROSEMARY 
wears a fussy going-away outfit.) 


of complete confusion 


IRMA: (To ROSEMARY) Girl, are you 
wearing something old? 


ROSEMARY: An old pair of nylons but 


they’re as good as new 


CHRISTINE: And that’s a brand-new out- 
fit she’s got on. Rosemary, are you 


wearing something blue? I don’t see it! 


ROSEMARY: (Daringly) And you're not 
gonna! (They all laugh, and ROSEMARY 
begins a personal inventory) Something 
borrowed! I don’t have anything to 
borrow! 


(Now we see HAL’s head appear from 
the edge of the woodshed. He watches 
for a moment when he can be sure of 


not being observed, then darts into 


the shed.) 


FLO: Madge, you give Rosemary some- 
thing to borrow. It'll mean good luck 
for you. Go on, Madge! (She takes 
ALAN’s arm and pulls him toward the 
steps with her) Rosemary, Madge has 
something for you to borrow! 


MADGE: (Crossing to the group by steps) 


You can borrow my handkerchief, Miss 
Sydney. 


ROSEMARY: Thank you, Madge (She 
takes the handkerchief) Isn't Madge 
pretty, girls? 


IRMA AND CHRISTINE: Oh, yes! Yes, in- 


deed! 


(MADGE turns and leaves the group, 
going toward mrs. potts’ house.) 





ZINN ARTHUR 


ROSEMARY: (During the She’s 


modest! A girl as pretty as Madge can 


above) 


sail through life without a care! (ALAN 
turns from the group to join MADGE. FLO 
then turns and crosses toward MADGE 
ROSEMARY follows FLO.) Mrs 
bottle in the closet 
and my curlers are in the bathroom 
You and the have them. I 
stored the rest of my things in the attic 


Owens, I 
left my hot-water 


girls can 


Howard and I'll come and get ’em after 
we settle down. Cherryvale’s not so far 
away. We can be good friends, same as 
before 


(HAL sticks his head through wood- 
shed door and catches 


MADGE is startled.) 


MADGE’S eye 


rLo: I hate to mention it now, Rose- 
didn't much 
notice. Do you know anyone I could 


mary, but you give us 


rent the room to? 


IRMA: (To ROSEMARY) Didn't you tell 


her about Linda Sue Breckenridge? 


ROSEMARY: Oh, yes! Linda Sue Breck- 


enridge—she’s the sewing teacher! 


IRMA: (A positive affirmation to them 


all) And she’s a darling girl! 


ROSEMARY: She and Mrs. Bendix had a 
fight. Mrs. Bendix wanted to charge 
her twenty cents for her orange juice 
in the morning and none of us girls 
ever paid more’n fifteen. Did we, girls? 


IRMA AND CHRISTINE: (In staunch sup- 
port) No! Never! I certainly never did! 


ROSEMARY: Irma, you tell Linda Sue to 
get in touch with Mrs. Owens 


IRMA: I'll do that very thing 
FLO: Thank you, Rosemary 


HOWARD: Rosemary, we still got to pick 


up the license 


ROSEMARY 
of them 


(To IRMA and CHRISTINE, all 


blubbering) Good-bye, girls! 


HOWARD: Rosemary, that’s not so! I’ve not been leading you on. 
(Eileen Heckart, Arthur O’Connell) 


We've had some awfully jolly times to- 
gether! 
(IRMA, CHRISTINE and ROSEMARY em- 
brace.) 


HowaRD: (A little 


Honey! 


restless) Come on, 


(ALAN takes the suitcases from HOW- 
ARD.) 


HOWARD: (To ALAN) A man’s gotta settle 


down some time 


ALAN: Of course 


HOwaRD: And folks’d rather do business 
with a married man! 


ROSEMARY: (To MADGE and ALAN) I hope 


both of you are going to be as happy 
as Howard and I will be. (Turns to mrs. 
poTts) You've been a wonderful friend, 
Mrs. Potts! 


MRS. POTTS: I wish you all sorts of hap- 
piness, Rosemary 


ROSEMARY: Good-bye, Millie. You're 


going to be a famous author some day 
and I'll be proud I knew you. 


MILLIE: Thanks, Miss Sydney. 


HOWARD: (70 ROSEMARY) All set? 


ROSEMARY: All set and rarin’ to go! (A 
sudden thought) Where we goin’? 


HOWARD: (After an awkward pause) 


Well ...I got a cousin who runs a 
tourist camp in the Ozarks. He and his 
wife could put us up for free. 


ROSEMARY: Oh, I love the Ozarks! (She 


grabs HOWARD's arm and pulls him off 
stage. ALAN carries the’ suitcase off 
stage POTTS and 
MILLIE follow them, all throwing rice 


and calling after them.) 


IRMA, CHRISTINE, MRS 


ALL: (As they go off) The Ozarks are 
lovely this time of year! 

Be happy! 

May all your troubles be little ones! 
You're getting a wonderful girl! 
You're getting a wonderful man! 


FLO: (Alone with mMapce) Madge, what 


happened last night? You haven't told 
me a word 


MADGE: Let me alone, Mom 


ROSEMARY (Off Mrs 


stage) Owens, 


aren't you going to tell us good-bye? 


FLO: (Exasperated) Oh, dear! I’ve been 
saying good-by to her all morning. 


ALAN: (Appearing in Mrs 
Owens, Miss Sydney wants to give you 


her house keys 


gateway) 


MRS. POTTS 
Flo! 


(Behind atan) Come on, 


FLO: (Hurrying off) I'm 


coming 


coming. I’m 


(She follows ALAN and MRS. POTTS to 
join the noisy shivaree in the back- 


ground. Now HAL appears from the 
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woodshed. His clothes are drenched 
aud cling plastered to his body. He is 
barefoot and there is blood on his 
T-shirt. He stands before MADGE.) 


HAL: Baby! 


MADGE: (Backing from him) You 
shouldn’t have come here. 


HAL: Look, Baby, I’m in a jam. 
MADGE: Serves you right. 


HAL: Seymour’s old man put the cops 
on my tail. Accused me of stealin’ the 
car. I had to knock one of the bastards 
cold and swim the river to get away. 
If they ever catch up with me, it'll be 
too bad. 


MADGE: (Things are in a different light 
now) You were born to get in trouble. 


HAL: Baby, I just had to say good-bye. 


MADGE: (Still not giving away her feel- 
ings) Where you going? 


HAL: The freight train’s by pretty soon. 
I'll hop a ride. I done it lotsa times be- 
fore. 


MADGE: What’re you gonna do? 


HAL: I got some friends in Tulsa. I can 
always get a job hoppin’ bells at the 
Hotel Mayo. Jesus, I hate to say good- 
bye. 


MADGE: (Not knowing what her precise 
feelings are) Well ...I don’t know 
what else there is to do. 

HAL: Are you still mad, Baby? 


MADGE: I. . . I never knew a boy like 


you 


(The shivaree is quieting down now, 
and HOWARD and ROSEMARY can be 
heard driving off as the others call. 
FLO returns, stopping in the gateway, 
seeing HAL.) 

FLO: Madge! 
(Now ALAN comes running on.) 


ALAN: (Incensed) Hal, what’re you 


doing here? 


(MRS. POTTS and MILLIE come on, fol- 
lowed by IRMA and CHRISTINE.) 


MRS. POTTS: It’s the young man! 


HAL: Look, Seymour, I didn’t swipe 
your lousy car. Get that straight! 


ALAN: You better get out of town if 
you know what’s good for you. 


HAL: I'll go when I’m ready. 


mrS. Potts: Go? I thought you were 
going to stay here and settle down. 


HAL: No’m. I’m not gonna settle down. 


ALAN: (Tearing into HAL savagely) 
You'll go now. What do you take me 
for? 


HAL: (Holding ALAN off, not wanting a 
fight) Look, Kid, I don’t wanta fight 
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with you. You're the only friend I 
ever had. 


ALAN: We’re not friends any more. I’m 
not scared of you. (ALAN plows into 
HAL, but HAL is far beyond him in 
strength and physical alertness. He 
fastens ALAN’s arms quickly behind him 
and brings him to the ground. iRMA and 
CHRISTINE watch excitedly from _ the 
gateway. MRS. POTTS is apprehensive. 
ALAN cries out in pain) Let me go, you 
God-damn tramp! Let me go! 


FLO: (To HAL) Take your hands off him, 
this minute. 


(But aLan has to admit he is mas- 
tered. HAL releases him and ALAN 
retires to mrS. Potts’ back doorstep, 
sitting there, holding his hands over 
his face, feeling the deepest humili- 
ation. A train whistle is heard in the 
distance. HAL hurries to MADGE’s side.) 


HAL: (To MADGE) Baby, aren’t you 
gonna say good-bye? 


FLO: (To IRMA and CHRISTINE) You 
better run along, girls. This is no side 
show we're running. (They depart in a 


huff.) 


MADGE: (Keeping her head down, not 
wanting to look at HAL) 
bye... 


Good- 


HAL: Please don’t be mad, Baby. You 
were sittin’ there beside me lookin’ so 
pretty, sayin’ all those sweet things, 
and 1... 1 thought you liked me, too, 
Baby. Honest I did. 


MADGE: It’s all right. I’m not mad. 
HAL: Thanks. Thanks a lot 


FLo: (Like a barking terrier) Young 
man, if you don’t leave here this sec- 
ond, I’m going to call the police and 
have you put where you belong. 


(MADGE and HAL do not even hear.) 


MADGE: And |! ...I did like you. . 
the first time I saw you. 


FLO: (Incensed) Madge! 


HAL: (Beaming) Honest? (MapDGE nods) 
I kinda thought you did. 


(All has been worth it now for HAL 
MILLIE watches skeptically from door- 
step. MRS. POTTS looks lovingly from 
the back. FLo at times concerns her- 
self with ALAN, then with trying to 
get rid of HAL.) 


FLO: Madge, I want you inside the 
house this minute. 


(MADGE doesn’t move.) 


HAL: Look, Baby, J never said it before 
I never could. It made me feel like 
such a freak, but I... 


MADGE: What? 


HAL: I’m nuts about you, Baby, I mean 
it. 


MADGE: 
girls ... 


You make love to lots of 


HAL: A few. 


MADGE: .. just like you made love 
to me last night. 


HAL: Not like last night, Baby. Last 
night was (Gropes for the word) 
inspired. 


MADGE: Honest? 


HAL: The way you sat there, knowin’ 
just how I felt. The way you held my 
hand and talked. 


MADGE: I couldn't stand to hear Miss 
Sydney treat you that way. After all, 
you're a man 


HAL: And you're a woman, Baby, 
whether you know it or not. You're a 
real, live woman 


(A police siren is heard stirring up 
the distance. FLO, MRS. POTTS and MIL- 
LIE are alarmed.) 


MILLIE: Hey, it’s the cops. 


MRS. POTTS: I'll know how to take care 
of them. 


(mrs. PoTTS hurries off, right, MILLIE 
watching. HAL and MADGE have not 
moved. They stand looking into each 
other’s eyes. Then HAL speaks.) 


HAL: Do—do you love me? 


MADGE: (Tears forming in her eyes) 
What good is it if I do? 


HAL: I’m a poor bastard, Baby. I’ve 
gotta claim the things in this life that’re 
mine. Kiss me good-bye. (He grabs her 
and kisses her) Come with me, Baby. 
They gimme a room in the basement 
of the hotel. It’s kinda crummy but we 


could share it till we found something 
better. 


FLO: (Outraged) Madge! Are you out 
of your senses? 


MADGE: I couldn’t 


(The train whistles in the distance.) 


FLO: Young man, you'd better get on 
that train as fast as you can. 


HAL: (To mapGeE) When you hear that 
train pull outa town and know I’m on 
it, your little heart’s gonna be busted, 
cause you love me, God damn it! You 
love me, you love me, you love me 


(He stamps one final kiss on her lips, 
then runs off to catch his train. 
MADGE falls in a heap when he re- 


leases her. rio is quick to console 
MADGE.) 


FLO: Get up, girl. 
MADGE: Oh, Mom! 


FLO: Why did this have to happen to 
you? 


MADGE: I do love him! I do! 





rLo: Hush, girl. Hush. The neighbors 
are on their porches, watching. 


MADGE: I never knew what the feeling 
was. Why didn’t someone tell me? 


MILLIE: (Peering off at the back) He 
made it. He got on the train 


MADGE: (A cry of deep regret) Now I'll 
never see him again. 


FLO: Madge, believe me, that’s for the 
best. 


MADGE: Why? V’hy? 
FLO: At least you didn’t marry him. 


MADGE: (A wail of anguish) Oh, Mom, 
what can you do with the love you 
feel? Where is there you can take it? 
rLo: (Beaten and defeated) I...1 
never found out. 


(MADGE goes into the house, crying 
MRS. POTTS returns, carrying HAL’s 
boots. She puts them on the porch.) 


MRS. POTTS: The police found these on 
the river bank. 


ALAN: (On Rs. Potts’ steps, rises) Girls 
have always liked Hal. Months after 
he'd left the fraternity, they still called. 
“Is Hal there?” “Does anyone know 
where Hal’s gone?” Their voices al- 
ways sounded so forlorn. 


rLo: Alan, come to dinner tonight. I'm 
having sweet-potato pie and all the 
things you like. 


ALAN: I'll be gone, Mrs. Owens 
FLo: Gone? 
ALAN: Dad's been wanting me to take 


him up to Michigan on a fishing trip 
I've been stalling him, but nowl.. . 


FLo: You'll be back before you go to 
school, won't you? 


ALAN: I'll be 
Owens. 


back Christmas, Mrs. 


ro: Christmas! Alan, go inside and 
say good-bye to Madge! 

ALAN: (Recalling his past love) Madge 
is beautiful. It made me feel so proud 


just to look at her—and tell myself 
she’s mine. 


rLo: See her one more time, Alan! 


ALAN: (His mind is made up) No! I'll 
be home Christmas. I'll run over then 
and—say hello. (He runs off.) 


FLo: (A cry of loss) Alan! 


mks, Potts: (Consolingly) He'll be back, 
Flo. He'll be back. 


MILLIE: (Waving good-bye) Good-bye 
Alan! 


FLU: (Getting life started again) You 


better get ready for school, Millie. 


MILLIE’ (Going to doorstep, rather sad) 
Gee, I almost forgot. (She goes inside. 
FLO turns to MRS. POTTS.) 


FLO: You—you liked the young man, 
didn’t you, Helen? Admit it. 


MRS. PoTTs: Yes, I did. 
rLo: (Belittlingly) Hmm. 


MRS. POTTS: With just Mama and me in 
the house, I'd got so used to things as 
they were, everything so prim, occa- 
sionally a hairpin on the fioor, the 
geranium in the window, the smei! o! 
Mama's medicines co 8 


FLO: I'll keep things as they are in my 
house, thank you. 


MRS. poTTS: Not when a man is there, 
Flo. He walked through the door and 
suddenly everything was different. He 
clomped through the tiny rooms like he 
was still in the great outdoors, he talked 
in a booming voice that shook the 
ceiling. Everything he did reminded me 
there was a man in the house, and it 
seemed good. 


rLo: (Skeptically) Did it? 


MRS. poTTs: And that reminded me... . 
I’m a woman, and that seemed good, 
too. 


(Now MILLIE comes swaggering out 
the front door, carrying her school- 
books.) 


MILLIE: (Disparagingly) Madge is in 
love- with that crazy guy. She’s in there 
crying her eyes out. 


FLo: Mind your business and go to 
school. 


MILLIE: I’m never gonna fall in love. 
Not me. 


MRS, POTTS: Wait till you’re a little older 
before you say that, Millie-girl. 


MILLIE: I’m old enough already. Madge 
can stay in this jerkwater town and 
marry some ornery guy and raise a lot 
of dirty kids. When I graduate from 
college I'm going to New York, and 
write novels that'll shock people right 
out of their senses. 


MRS. POTTS: 
Millie. 


MILLIE: (Victoriously) I'll be so great 
and famous—I’ll never have to fall in 
love. 


You're a talented girl, 


A BOY’s voice: (From off stage, heckling 
MILLIE) Hey, Goongirl! 


MILLIE: (Spotting him in the distance) 
It’s Poopdeck McCullough. He thinks 


he’s so smart. 


Boy's voice: Hey Goongirl! Come kiss 
me. I wanna be sick. 


MILLIE: (Her anger aroused) If he 
thinks he can get by with that, he’s 
crazy. (She finds a stick with which to 
chastise her offender.) 


FLO: Millie! Millie! You’re a grown girl 
now. 


(MILLIE thinks better of it, drops the 
stick and starts off.) 


MILLIE: Sx 


off.) 


FLO: (Wanting reassurance) Alan wili 
be back, don’t you think so, Helen? 


mrs. Potts: Of course he'll be back, Flo. 
He’ll be back at Christmas time and 
take her to the dance at the Country 
Club, and they'll get married and live 
happily ever after. 


« you this evening. (She goes 


FLO: I hope so 


(Suddenly MADGE comes out the front 
door. She wears a hat and carries a 
small cardboard suitcase. There is a 
look of firm decision on her face. 
She walks straight to the gateway.) 


FLO: (Stunned) Madge! 


MADGE: I’m going to Tulsa, Mom. 


MRS. POTTS 
sake! 


(To herself) For heaven 


MADGE: Please don’t get mad. I’m not 
doing it to be spiteful. 


FLO: (Holding her head) As I live and 
breathe! 


MADGE: I know how you feel, but I 
don’t know what else to do. 


FLO: (Anxiously) Now look, Madge, 
Alan’s coming back Christmas. He’ll 
take you to the dance at the Club. I'll 
make another new dress for you, 
ere 


MADGE: I’m going, Mom. 


FLO: (Frantic) Madge! Listen to what 
I've got to say... 


MADGE: My bus leaves in a few minutes. 


FLO: He’s no good. He’ll never be able 
to support you. When he does have a 
job, he’ll spend all his money on booze. 
After a while, there'll be other women. 


MADGE: I’ve. thought of all those things. 


MRS. POTTS: You don’t love someone 
cause he’s perfect, Flo. 


FLO: Oh, God! 


Boys’ voice: (In the distance) Hey, 
Madge! Hey Beautiful! You're the one 
for me! 
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HAL: Baby—you’re not 
sorry, are you? 


(Janice Rule, Ralph Meeker) 


MRS. POTT: Who are those boys? 











MADGE: Some of the gang, in their hot- 
rod. (Kisses mrs. potts) Good-bye, Mrs. 


Potts, I'll miss you almost as much as 
Mom 


FLO: (Tugging at MADGE, trying to take 
the suitcase from her) Madge, now lis- 
ten to me. I can’t let you... . 


MADGE: It’s no use, Mom. I’m going. 
Don’t worry. I’ve got ten dollars I was 
saving for a pair of pumps, and I saw 
ads in the Tulsa World. There’s lots of 
jobs as waitresses. Tell Millie good-bye 
for me, Mom. Tell her I never meant it 
all those times I said I hated her. 


FLO: (Wailing) Madge ... Madge... 











MADGE: Tell her I’ve always been very 
proud to have such a smart sister. 























(She runs off now, FLO still tugging at 
her, then giving up and standing by 
the gatepost, watching MADGE in the 
distance.) 






FLO: Helen, could I stop her? 





MRS. POTTS: Could anyone have stopped 
you, Flo? 

(FLO gives mrs. Potts a look of reali- 
zation.) 


Boys’ voice: Hey Madge! You’re the one 
for me! 


FLO: (Still watching MapcE in the dis- 
tance) She’s so young. There are so 
many things I meant to tell her, and 
never got around to it. 





MRS. PoTTs: Let her learn them for her- 
self, Flo. 


MRS. POTTS’ MOTHER: Helen! Helen! 


MRS. POTTS: Be patient, Mama. 












(Starts up. the stairs to her back 
porch. FLO still stands in the gateway, 
watching in the distance.) 





CURTAIN 
ZINN ARTHUR 


GEORGE SPELVIN CRITICIZES THE CRITICS 


Whistling Through the Graveyard 
and Prevaricating on the Village Green 


BY GEORGE SPELVIN 


When the enterprising critic’s not a-cricking 
(not a-cricking), 
When this cutthroat isn’t occupied in crime 
(pied in crime), 
He loves to hear his little self a-gurgling 
(self a-gurgling) 
Or listen to the Greenwich Village chime 
(Village chime). 
(Apologies to W. S. Gilbert. 
First time Spelvin has 
apologized to anybody.) 


There have been many stage waits this season— 
periods when there has been nothing new on 
Broadway. But the critic must keep on cricking 
to earn his pay, such as it is. Variety recently 
guessed a New York critic must average $100 per 
notice plus a $10 expense account. Spelvin doubts 
the expense account biz, for with an expense ac- 
count a cutthroat could eat out and even buy 
somebody a drink. The only ones George ever 
sees eating out are the wealthy bachelors George 
Jean Nathan (Journal-American) , Richard Watts, 
Jr. (Post) and William Hawkins (World-Telegram 
& Sun). And he never saw one buying a round 
of drinks. 


That aged institution, the Sunday piece, is 
usually Further Thoughts on Something that 
Happened—but a few weeks ago nothing had 
happened for a long time and Spelvin could 
hardly wait to see what the boys would do with 
their space. He was flabbergasted—or at least 
gasted or flabbered—to find three of them turn- 
ing mellow and cheerful on the same Sabbath. 
The trio who whistled through the graveyard 
were John Chapman (News), Brooks Atkinson 
(Times) and Walter F. Kerr (Herald Tribune). 
Caroled John: “But now I have a hunch Lullaby 
will do quite nicely, as it should, for I think I 
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detect a change for the better in the sorely beset 
theatre business. My hunch is that people are 
beginning once again to look for plain, unpreten- 
tious entertainment—to realize again that going 
to the theatre is fun, and if they can’t get into 
the smash hits they still can have a good time.” 
Whee! 

Warbled Walter: “Of the fourteen ventures 
which are not precisely hot tickets at the moment, 
some are likely to edge over onto the cheerful side 
of the ledger and go down in the yearbooks as 
‘memorable.’ Some, like In the Summer House, 
are geared to a special taste-—yours, perhaps. And 
some are mild and inoffensive evenings that may 
prove entirely tolerable to anyone looking for a 
mild and inoffensive evening.” Kerr was hedging 
like a hedgehog, terrified lest he make a definite 
statement, but anyhow he sounded cheerful. And 
he was right in being cautious. Six nights after 
his piece came out, In the Summer House folded, 
a flop. 

Burbled Brooks: “Not so Bad. Season Is Pleas- 
ant On and Off Broadway . . . Unprofessional 
though cheerful comment may be, let’s begin to- 
day by remarking that the season is turning out 
to be a pleasant one ... When Mr. Kronen- 
berger and Mr. Chapman get around to compiling 
their yearbooks, they will have some wonderful 
stuff to begin with. But this is a season above the 
average in other respects . . . Jane Bowles’s In 
the Summer House . . . has an awareness of the 
intangibles in life that rarely turns up in our 
hard-bitten theatre. It is pure art, although there 
are serious shortcomings in the workmanship.” 
How’s that again, Brooks, old boy? Pure art with 
serious shortcomings yet? 


TORCHBEARERS THROUGH Rose-CoLorep GLASSES 
With nothing doing uptown, many crix are going 


downtown to the Village to report on the doings 
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of numerous groups of torchbearers. They pre- 
tend they are covering this stuff because “off- 
Broadway” is becoming more important. An 
experimental hole-in-the-wall where nobody gets 
more than $25 a week looms as a lifesaver to a 
critic looking for a putative hundred bucks. Sez 
Brother Atkinson, “The off-Broadway theatre is 
growing up. It has to be reckoned with seriously.” 


Actually, “off-Broadway” isn’t having any more 
activity than usual, but by covering it the boys 
make it look that way. And they use a different 
standard of judgement which has spelt disappoint- 
ment and doom to more than one band of young 
hopefuls. A play called End as a Man is an 
example. Wearing their rose-tinted, or off-Broad- 
way, glasses, the jolly critics saw it at the Theatre 


de Lys in the Village and praised it considerably— 
so considerably that the young hopefuls down- 
town raised something like $30,000 and moved 
the play uptown, where it promptly lost all. This 
double standard of judgment—this critical leni- 
ency in special cases—seems dishonest to Spelvin 
and can be dangerous. In recent years only one 
play has managed to move from the Village to 
Broadway and make a go of it. This was Jean 
Paul Sartre’s The Respectful Prostitute—and it 
got by because of its title. 

Kid-glove treatment has been dealt the newest 
off-Broadway venture, the Phoenix theatre, at 
12th Street and Second Avenue. This, at least, is 
a real, full-scale theatre—oddly enough, the new- 
est one in Manhattan. Once the playground of 
Maurice Schwartz’s Yiddish Art players and 
later a movie house, it strives for Broadway stand- 
ards. Because of its aims, rather than its accom- 
plishments, it has had lean-over-backward treat- 
ment from most of the uptown ruffians. But not 
from all. Harold Clurman (The Nation) says, 
“The Phoenix production of Coriolanus makes the 
plot and most of the words entirely intelligible. 
That is its chief—and I am inclined to say its only 
—merit.” 
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Tuincs Were ToucH ALL OVER 


Apparently, when midseason arrived, things 
were no better in London, and the New York 
Times drama correspondent there, W. A. Darling- 
ton, had it just as tough writing a Sunday piece. 
He began one excitingly, thus: “All is quiet on 
the West End front at the moment when these 
words are written—so far, at any rate, as new 
productions are concerned. And so the time seems 
appropriate for a general look around. Let us 
then examine the list of long runners . . .” And, 
by gosh, that is just what he did. 


How THe Betrer Harr Lives 


Critics’ wives are generally a quiet lot, content— 
if content can be the word—with living with their 
men and keeping their mouths shut. But a few 
insist on careers of their own. The wife of Whit- 
ney Bolton (New York Morning Telegraph) is 
Nancy Coleman, ex-film star who now is a TV 
actress. Shortly after Whitney rolls in after a 
night’s work and falls in bed, Nancy gets up at 
5 a.m. and plods from Long Island to Manhattan 
to be the heroine of a morning video serial. Mrs. 
Brooks Atkinson, Oriana, is a novelist. Mrs. 
Thomas H. Wenning (Newsweek) also works for 
the magazine. Mrs. Mark Barron (Associated 
Press) is an AP girl herself. But only one critic’s 
frau is bold enough to be in show biz—Jean (Mrs. 
Walter F.) Kerr. This season she has had a 
couple of sketches in John Murray Anderson’s 
Almanac and a new play, The King of Hearts— 
with hubby directing! 


Mrs. Kerr wins the Spelvin Award for Funny 
Remarx—a prize rarely given and rarely prized. 
It came about when Broadway was heatedly argu- 
ing over Billy Rose’s getting the critics to lay off 
The Immoralist for a week after its “official” 
Broadway opening. The wily Billy advertised 
this hiatus as a week of “paid previews.” Accord- 
ing to Variety, Mrs. Kerr sighed, “I'd be satisfied 
with a year of paid previews.” Afraid of her 
husband, huh? 
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be any sound?” 


~&,) 
HERE 1s A whiskery old trick question, “If there were nothing on ry 5 hear, would there 
audie 


There is another question which is not so abstruse: “If there wer 
there be any theatre?” 


This question is frighteningly new; just how frightening it 1 Ibe realized by reading Dr. O. 
Glenn Saxon’s economic survey of the theatre in the United Sfafes, ch THEATRE ARTS presents in 


nces anywhere, would 


this issue with not a little pride in its part in sponsoring t omprehensive survey of the living 
American stage—and with more than a little anxiety over th plications inherent in the survey. 

There is only one answer to the question about4Qqudiences: no audiences, no theatre. Dramatists 
cannot write for‘a vacuum, nor can actors act in joke is not a joke until somebody laughs at it, 
and a song is not a song until somebody heags i Ss moved by it, for the most living part of the 
living theatre is the audience. 

Yet one great part of this audience is not-¥ —the Fifth Man. The Fifth Man does not care for 
or think about any kind of theatre—drama, corfedy, musical or classic; he never applauds and never 
denounces; yet he insists upon getting into all the shows, and he insists upon a free pass! He is an 
appalling figure, disheartening to all the artists and artisans of the drama and unfriendly toward his 
companions in the audience. 

The Fifth Man is the 20 per cent tax on theatre admissions. Professor Saxon points out that one 
seat out of every five belongs to the federal government. It may happen that the Fifth Man will soon 
become the Tenth Man, for theatre admissions have been in Representative Joe Martin’s proposed down- 
ward revision of certain “luxury” taxes, which would cut theatre admissions to a 10 per cent penalty. 
Any kind of tax relief would be welcomed anywhere, of course, and perhaps “relief,” and not abolition, 
is all we can expect. One historian has pointed out that the only major tax Americans have ever succeeded 
in getting rid of completely was the very first one—the tax on tea, which resulted in the Boston Tea 
Party, December 16, 1773. 
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THEATRE ARTS urged some months ago that all concerned with the art and business of the living 
stage—audiences included, most importantly—use all possible influence and argument to obtain total 
relief from the federal admissions tax, as more favored cultural institutions such as the Metropolitan 
Opera and leading symphony orchestras have already been able to do. A thorough reading and analysis 
of Professor Saxon’s survey strengthens the belief of this magazine that total tax relief must be granted 
before the American theatre can enter upon a new era of artistic creativeness such as it had in the 1920’s, 
when it rose to dominate the stages of the western world. 

Much of Professor Saxon’s survey will be astonishing news to its readers—for it shows that the 
theatre, far from dying, is livelier and busier than ever as a whole. The professional and commercial 
theatre is suffering staggering reverses, but the non-professional groups, ranging from colleges and uni- 
versities to amateur organizations of various sorts, numbered more than 140,000 last year. This is clear 
evidence that national interest in the spoken, living drama has increased, not abated. An idealist might 
argue from these facts that the theatre, as an instrument of culture, is thriving—so why be unduly wor- 
ried because so small a segment of it, the professional, commercial theatre, now has only 265 playhouses 
in the entire United States? 

The answer to this argument is simple: Since the great days of Queen Elizabeth I, the professional, 
commercial theatre has been the source of dramatic art. Shakespeare and Jonson were professionals; 
so was Moliére, and so have been all the notable dramatists of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
A professional, far from being a mere man of commerce, is an artist who believes he is good enough 
as an artist to earn his living by his art, and will ask no favors. 

The vast number of semi-professional and amateur theatres in the United States inspires the utmost 
enthusiasm in anybody who is concerned with the state of the living theatre. These groups and play- 
ouses are of great importance economically, too; for example, many a dramatist has made a comfortable 
[Nang from the amateur rights to a play which was originally rejected by Broadway. And the subsidiary 
righ to great successes have been enormously profitable; George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart have 
recei more than $100,000 in royalties from the amateur rights to just one play, You Can’t Take It 
With Yo 

But si 
living stage 









































p the artistic, creative theatre is largely the professional, commercial theatre, the entire 
be more than 140,000 groups spreading thickly throughout the nation—is dependent for 
its own existen@upon a theatre whose very life has been gravely impaired. It is shocking to read in 
rvey that some states now do not have even one professional playhouse. It is dis- 
at “the road” is in an almost total state of collapse. If it were true that Americans 
living stage, THEATRE ARTS would not bother pressing a campaign for eco- 
Id not even bother publishing next month’s issue, for a dead duck is a dead 
duck. But American inte in the drama is intense. The attrition of the Broadway stage and the 
vanishing of the road are the@gsults of economic, 

Many cultural and non-pro 
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organizations ichYave been relieved of the admissions tax burden 
have been able to balance their bul@gets, or alm@Bt balan®them, and thus continue to exist. With the 
Fifth Man out, they have had a chafigg to syu@five. Nobod his right mind will deny that the theatre 
is a great part of our national culture, Ajj iy@fs the professiond@heatre which keeps our stage culturally 
alive. But, it is argued, the professional tf¥fAtre also is commerci®—it is in business for profit and should 
share the tax burden in this democracy of ours. 

This magazine would not argue against such a contention; the of 
upon all of us. But we do believe—and Professor Saxon’s thorough an 
belief—that total relief from the admissions tax will increase, not decree, the theatre’s contribution 
to the economic strength of our government. It will in some cases result in a ering of admission prices 
—and a lowering of ticket prices will result in a desperately needed increas@®jn attendance. In other 
cases the relief will make the the difference between success and failure—profit pd loss. 

The theatre, which is now economically unsound, is a liability and not an a! 
you can’t tax a loser—only a winner. An economically sound theatre would make 
enormous contribution to federal revenues. The profits of writers, producers, finan 
theatre real estate owners—most of whom now show losses—would be reflected in the tax returns 
and suitably levied upon. Risk capital, so essential to the economy of a democracy, would b@ 
plentiful. And actors, now averaging less than $1,000 a year earnings, would move up int 
brackets. 


Let’s throw the Fifth Man out of our playhouses. An > Tenth Man, if he should appear. 
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IN THE UNITED STATES 


An economic study made by O. Glenn Saxon, Professor of Economics at 
Yale University, on a research grant from the National Theatre Arts 
Council and Theatre Arts magazine, in the interest of the American theatre. 
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Report in Profile 


The number of commercial theatres available for professional productions throughout the United 


States has declined by 64 per cent since 1921. In New York City, the drop has been more than 50 per 
cent since 1931. 


The annual number of shows on Broadway has declined by 68 per cent since 1931-32. 
Total attendance at Broadway productions has dropped 27 per cent since 1944. 


Broadway productions have shown an overall net loss of nearly $3 million for each of the past two 
seasons. 


To break even, a Broadway production must fill substantially more than 75 per cent of its available 
seating capacity—yet every fifth seat is held by a federal tax collector. 


Admission taxes collected by the government each year from the professional theatre represent less 


than 3/10,000 of 1 per cent of the government’s budget receipts—but they represent one-fifth of the 
theatre’s gross income. 


Some community theatres are tax exempt. Nearly every one of the tax-exempt community theatres 


has reported attendance increases in recent years while about half the tared community theatres 
have reported attendance losses. 


INTRODUCTION 


The Purpose and Scope of This Analysis The purpose of this Analysis is to present pertinent facts 
concerning current conditions and economic trends in the living theatre in the United States. Parti- 


cular emphasis is placed on conditions and trends since 1944, when the wartime federal tax on theatre 
tickets was doubled. 


The present 20 per cent admissions tax is both discriminatory and highly burdensome. The tax 
was unjustly discriminatory even during the years between World War I and 1944, when it was levied 
at the rate of 10 per cent of the box-office price. 


To the extent that reliable statistical data, official or private, are available, all factors influencing 
current economic trends in the living theatre are analyzed. Unfair competition from other entertainment 
media is shown to have become more intensified, especially since specially favored segments of the 
Industry were exempted from the 20 per cent tax on admissions by the Federal Revenue Act of 1951. 


In scope, this Analysis covers all classes of theatres and theatrical groups that are commonly 
regarded by the Industry as a part of the living theatre. It aGescribes the current financial and economic 
status of all theatres now available for staging professional productions. It covers all professional stage 
shows on “Broadway” in New York and touring “on the road,” as well as all professional stock 
companies and all non-professional groups which, as part of their activities, present stage productions. 


The living theatre, as defined for purposes of this Analysis, includes all presentations, whether 
plays or musicals, in which live performers, whose roles develop the themes of the play or musical, 
are actually present and acting before an assembled audience. This term, living theatre, is also used 
broadly to include all groups and individuals, both professional and non-professional, that present such 
productions, and all theatres used principally for the staging of these attractions. 
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ically excluded from the scope of this Analysis of the living theatre are all operas, 
allets, vaudeville and similar forms of entertainment as well as their producers, 
ecutive personnel and other employees, including motion pictures, their exhibi- 
Maxsonnel. Traditionally, none of these has ever been considered as part of the 
eatré 
ras an@@goncerts have already been given statutory exemption from the federal admis- 
pegax by Confess. Even moffon pictures were voted similar relief by Congress last year, 
fot shat action waSyetoed by President in his effort to balance the federal budget. 
= As defined, the M&ing theaife,Qherefore, is not confined to “Broadway” productions in 
York, or to profes®pnal ad s s, but includes many thousands of both amateur and 
sional groups locat@h infmach of We forty-eight states, the District of Columbia and the 
ries of the United St gasses every group which presents a play or musical | 
whether vocationally or avo®tionally. At defined, the living theatre involves, as important 
participants in its traditions, a great variet¥of group 
throughout the United States who earn their 
with its fate. It provides entertainment annt 
enjoy the living theatre. 
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The Historic Role of the Living Theatre in the United States living theatre in the United 
States has always played a basic role in the cultural developjent of the country, while 
acting as a trail-blazer for more modern media of entertainmenf& From the opening of the 
first theatres in Philadelphia and Williamsburg—more than 200 ye%&s ago—until the present 
century, the theatre was acknowledged as the outstanding medium f@& dissemination of both 
culture and entertainment. 













Even in face of the advent of many new, even revolutionary types@of competition, the 
living theatre has continued to serve as a training ground, as well as thé@final goal, for top- 
flight artists in most major entertainment media. It has made possible the @gcovery, and has 
encouraged the development of, promising artistic talent throughout their mative years. 
Community groups and stock companies have provided valuable experience Miom which the 
more talented may graduate into all other fields of entertainment. Because of i(\wide scope, 
the living theatre reaches many thousands of ambitious young men and women pho other- 
wise would never have opportunities to test their talents and abilities. 

The living theatre, in addition, has always been a major source of free talent a@d othe 
services for public benefits. The time and services of both producers and performe ve 
always been freely and liberally given to such purposes. Particularly during both World 
Wars, as well as throughout the Korean conflict, many thousands of professional entertainers 
have contributed to organized tours and special appearances before members of the armed 
forces, both at home and in the war zones. 























Beyond its many contributions in the field of entertainment, the theatre has always been 
a basic element in our American culture. It has contributed fundamentally to the intellec- 
tual and aesthetic development of the various arts and culture of our American civilization. 
Yet the very existence of the living theatre in the United States is now in serious jeopardy. 





The Living Theatre Is Widely Subsidized Abroad In many foreign countries the living theatre 
is considered an acknowledged form of public service, much in the same category as the 
public museums or public libraries of every nation. In fact, the United States is the only 
major country in the world where the living theatre is not regularly subsidized by the 
national government in recognition of the national interest in its preservation. 

In some nations, such as Denmark, France, Greece and Hungary, national support of 
the living theatre has been a tradition for two to three centuries. The Royal Theatre in 
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Copenhagen, for example, dates from 1722, while in France the Comédie-Frangaise was subsi- 
dized by the government as early as 1680. In other countries, including Mexico and Sweden, 
theatres have been subsidized since the 1930’s. In Great Britain, Belgium and Japan, govern- 
mental subsidies have been extended within the past twelve years. 

Great Britian provides a good example of a nationally supported theatre. The first 
British subsidy began in 1942, with a modest sum granted by the Ministry of Education to 
encourage both London theatres and touring companies to provide public entertainment 
during World War II. In 1945, under the chairmanship of Lord Maynard Keynes, the Arts 

Council was chartered by the British government and given support directly by the British 
Treasury. This annual subsidy has increased four-fold over the past eight years, rising to 
£675,000 ($1,800,000) in the year ending March 31, 1953. Based on populations, a comparable 
federal subsidy in the United States would exceed $6 million per year. Government subsidy 
in Britain, in fact, is extended to all of the arts. 





























Discriminatory Tax Exemption and Subsidies Abroad A significant feature of the British sub- 
sidy, however, is that only non-profit-sharing companies may receive aid. Only after non- 
profit companies are certified by the government as performing plays of a “partly educational” 
nature and as entitled to statutory exemption from the normal entertainment tax, does the 
Arts Council make direct subventions available to them. 

All private, competitive profit-seeking and taxpaying enterprises in the British theatre 
are therefore discouraged in two major respects—by the penalty of a heavy and discrimina- 
tory entertainment tax on all companies organized for profit, and by direct financial subsidies 
from the national treasury to all non-profit “educational” theatre groups that actively compete 
with the non-subsidized companies. These grossly unfair discriminatory practices, if continued, 
are most likely to lead to the destruction of the free, private competitive theatre and the 
total socialization of all theatrical activities under direct government control and domination. 

According to a recent report, the United States and Norway stand alone as the only major 
nations which have not experienced a rise in theatre popularity and attendance since the end 
of World War II.! 

By permitting substantial reductions in prices of theatre tickets, governmental subsidies 
have sharply increased theatre attendance in most major foreign countries. Subsidization 


has aly 





dy led in some countries to nationalization, which is a heavy price to pay with all 
ing consequences. 
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nt and Self-Sustaining Theatre in the United States Is in Jeopardy The theatre 
States—by contrast—has a long and proud history of independence from 
pmination. For more than two centuries it has taken pride in freedom of 
elf-reliance, following American principles of a free, private and competi- 
iety. The American theatre cherishes that independence. It now seeks 
only to be left fre@{jo continue to pay its own way—free from all governmental subsidies, 
ontrols, but 4 
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tive enterprise s 
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steady decline of the living theatre in the United 
States during recent yea t points up ious major factors that are sapping the virility of 
the theatre and destroying its ability to fulgtion effectively as a private institution in the 
public interest in an otherwise vigorous, prd@per@#™ and expanding American economy. 
The objective of this Analysis is to poin® hay by which the living theatre in the 
United States can be permitted to regain its los¥ vita and resume its historic role in the 
American entertainment world and the development oan American culture without sacri- 
fice of its high standards, its self-reliance and its indefgpdence. 
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CHAPTER ! VITAL STATISTICS OF THE INDUSTRY 


THE LIVING THEATRE IN OPERATION The living theatre in the 
United States has long since become a very real and vital part of 
our American way of life. It now reaches into practically every 
community in the country. There is a living theatre or theatre group 


for every 782 individuals of 15 years or older in the nation today. 


THE STRUCTURE AND SIZE OF THE INDUSTRY Approximately 141,940 theatre groups, 
professional and amateur, have presented plays and musicals to the American public within 
the past two years. These groups range all the way from those offering large commercial pro- 
ductions, which give eight performances each week, down to local church groups, clubs or 
similar organizations that stage, perhaps, only one show each year. 

The latter type, however, consisting of miscellaneous amateur groups, constitutes 78 per 
cent of all these theatre groups. School groups—high schools, colleges and universities with 
active dramatic programs—total 28,658 in number. The remaining 1,437 non-professional the- 
atre groups consist of community associations which engage in the art as an avocation. 
Relatively few have salaried staffs. 

The professional theatre groups, however, constituting less than % of 1 per cent of the 
total, are characterized by the number of theatres in which all commercial productions are 
regularly staged throughout the 48 states. Such theatres had declined to only 265 in number 
by 1953. Of these, only 32 theatres comprise what is commonly known as “Broadway” in New 


York City. 


TABLE 1 


LIVING THEATRE GROUPS IN THE UNITED STATES BY TYPE-I952-53m@ 


TYPE NUABER 


PROFESSIONAL GKOUPS 
COMAERCIAL THEATRES 265 
STOCK COMPANIES 
WINTER AND PERAANENT 20 
SUAAER is 


NONPROFESSIONAL GROUPS 
SUMMER STOCK 12s 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 1,858 
HIGH SCHOOL 26,800 
COMMUNITY 1,437 
MISCELLANEOUS AAATEUR GZOUPS 111,300 


TOTAL 141,940 


(a) Data for professional theatres and groups are for 1953; all other data for non-professional theatre groups 
are for 1952 

(b) Were exempted from the 20 per cent federal admissions tax under the Revenue Act of 1951 

(c) A small number have claimed admissions tax exemption since 1951, where closed membership fees of 
less than $10 annually are charged or where they qualify as “educational” groups 

(d) Include an unsegregable number of church and other groups which are exempted from the 20 per cent 
federal admissions tax 


Source: National Association of the Legitimate Theatre and American National Theatre and Academy 





Professional “stock” companies make up 159 of the over-all professional group total. They 
include the “straw hat” or “summer stock” groups, as well as the “winter” or “permanent” 
companies which present productions throughout the year. 

Table 1 shows the Industry’s structure and the relative number of its various components. 


FEDERAL ADMISSIONS TAX During World War I, the federal government for the first time 
levied a tax of 10 per cent on all admissions to the theatre, as a war emergency measure. 
It was generally imposed on all theatres without discrimination. At the end of that war, 
this tax was allowed to become a permanent part of the federal tax system, with certain dis- 
criminatory exemptions granted by Congress. 

During World War II the Revenue Act of 1943 raised the rate of the admissions tax to 
20 per cent and eliminated all exemptions. This rate was fixed for the duration of the war 
emergency, but at the end of the war it was extended indefinitely. 


DISCRIMINATORY TAXATION In 1951 Congress gave relief to selected segments of the 
Industry by discriminatory exemptions from the admissions tax. Those groups not so favored 
have continued to pay the war-emergency 20 per cent rate. 

Therefore, at present the professional, competitive and profit-making theatre groups are 
generally subjected to discriminatory taxation in two respects. They pay the federal admissions 
tax and are also subjected to other forms of taxation—federal, state and local—including 
taxes on personal and corporate incomes. In contrast, many non-professional, but competitive 
theatre groups are exempt from the federal admissions tax and the great majority of them, as 
non-profit organizations, are exempt from all other forms of federal, state and local taxation. 

The footnotes to Table I indicate the groups that are exempted from the federal admis- 
sions tax by the Revenue Act of 1951. A more exact classification of tax-exempt groups is not 
possible because of lack of available data in the U. S. Department of Commerce and the 
Treasury Department. 


TRENDS IN THE INDUSTRY To evaluate properly the present economic status of the living 
theatre, it will be helpful to analyze various trends in the Industry over the past two decades. 

A major indicator of the unfavorable economic climate in the Industry is the steady 
and drastic decline in the number of operating theatres since 1931. There has also been an 
even more marked decline in various professional producer organizations. 


TRENDS ON BROADWAY In New York City, the number of commercial theatres available 
for professional productions has decreased by more than 50 per cent since 1931. This sharp 
decline is all the more significant because the base year (due to lack of earlier statistics) is 
1931, which was practically the trough of the ten-year depression. The downward trend con- 
tinued steadily throughout the decade of the 1930’s. It has not been broken even by the pros- 
perity of the years during and since World War II. In fact, it was broken only in 1953. In 
that year came the first increase in 22 years—an increase of only three in the number of 
theatres devoted to the presentation of professional stage productions. (Chart 1) 


NATIONWIDE TRENDS There have been practically no new theatres constructed to house 
professional productions within the past 25 years throughout the United States. 

The total number of such theatres has dropped steadily from 647 in 1921 to 234 today—a 
decline of 64 per cent. Iowa has suffered the greatest loss—from 34 to 6 theatres. Pennsylvania 
comes next, with a decline from 36 to 9 theatres, a loss of 75 per cent. 

Throughout the 48 states, North Carolina and Tennessee alone show an increase in number 
of theatres, but even these two states had increases of only one theatre each in 32 years. 

Chart 2 shows by states the decline since 1921 in number of theatres outside New York 
City available for professional plays. 
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CHART 1 


THEATRES AVAILABLE FOR PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTIONS 
IN NEW YORK CITY: 1931-19535 
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YEAR (1951 THROUGH 1963) 


(a) Includes Hippodrome 
(b) Includes Metropolitan Opera 


Source: National Association of the Legitimate Theatre 


CHART 2 


THEATRES AVAILABLE FOR PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTIONS 
BY STATES - 1921 AND 197535 


STATE 


ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNEC TicuT 
DELAWARE 
FLORIDA 


GEORG IA 


[LDAUWO 


STATE 192! | 19S3| STATE 1921 | 1953 


AAU NE. 
IMARYLAND | 
INASSACHUSETTS 
SAICHIGAN 
JAINNESOTA 
JNI\SSISSIPPRP) 

IM SSOURA 

AON TANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 





“OKLAHOMA en 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE IstAnD 
SOUTH CAROLINA 





SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 





[ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 





NEW HAAPSHIRE 








LOWA 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 





(a) Excludes Theatres on “ 


NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 


TOTAL S$ 
YEAR 14921 
NUABER 64 7 


Source: National Association of the Legitimate Theatre 
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TRENDS IN STOCK COMPANIES 


“Winter” or “permanent” stock companies have 
all but disappeared in the past two decades. 
Throughout the entire United States there were 
only 20 such companies in operation in 1953— 
a decline from a total of 413 in 1928. 

Chart III shows that ever since the bottom of 
the depression in 1932, when there were 133 pro- 
fessional stock companies in existence, the decline 
in their number has amounted to 85 per cent. 


CURRENT STATUS OF COMMUNITY THEATRE GROUPS 


Comparative statistical data for non-professional 
community theatre groups are not available prior 
to 1952, but indications are that this type of the- 
atre group has increased in number in recent 
years. These groups—1,437 in all—are currently 
found in every state, as well as in the District of 
Columbia, Alaska and Hawaii. 

The community theatre is the medium to which 
many thousands of individuals turn yearly for 
avocational outlet. It is also a source of satisfying 
activity and entertainment in our community life 
Such activities in most communities are con- 
ducted without compensation, thereby enabling 
community theatre groups to operate on very 
limited budgets. 


Reliable statistics covering earlier years are not 
available for “summer stock” companies. This 
type of company is a fairly recent phenomenon, 
developing in the late ‘thirties and early ‘forties 
Statistics are available only since 1947. 

Professional “summer stock” companies showed 
little change between 1948 and 1953. After reach- 
ing a peak of 152 in 1950, the number of these 
companies, however, has declined to 139 in 1953— 


a decrease of about 9 per cent. 


Table 2 shows the distribution of these com- 
munity theatre groups throughout the country. 
They range in number from two in Nevada to 
more than 100 in California, Illinois and New 
Jersey and, finally, to 232 in New York. 

It is apparent, therefore, that over the past two 


decades there has been a steady decline in the 


number of operating theatres and theatrical groups 


—the professional, profit-making, tax-paying seg- 
ment of the Industry. In the non-professional, 
community theatre groups there are no reliable 
historical data available, but the trend apparently 
has been upward, stimulated, without doubt, by 
exemption from the federal admissions tax, as 


well as other federal, state and local taxes. 





TABLE 2 
NONPROFESSIONAL CO/AMAAUNITY THEATRE GROUPS 
BY STATES (952 


STATE 

ALAB.- IA 
ALASKA 

ARIZONA 5 
ARKANSAS 4 
CALIFORNIA 1490 
COLORADO 14 
CONNECTICUT 


NUABER | STATE 


Pmassacuusetrs | 5 
PAICHIGAN |e 


5 


BER| STATE. 

NORTH DAKOTA a 
72 
OKLANOMIAA 6 
1o 
PENNSYLVANIA 65 
RHODE ISLAND 6 


SOUTH CAROLINA 11 


DELAWARE 


DISTRICT OF COLVABIA 56 


FLORIDA 
HAWAII 


GEORGIA 


IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
IOWA 
KANSAS 


Source: 


American National Theatre and Academy 


MISSISSIPPI 7 
MISSOURI 
JAONTANA 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 


NEW MEXICO 
NORTH CAROLINA 21 


SOUTH CPAKOTA 3 
TENNESSEE is 
TEXAS 38 
4 
VERAONT 8 

RGINIA ry 
WASHINGTON 22 
EST VIRGINIA 12 
1SCON SIN 43 
YOINING 4 


44 


< Cc 
=| mi! 4 
> 
I 


23 


< 


| 


z 


TOTAL: 1,437 


CHART 5 


PROFESSIONAL PLAYS AND MUSICALS PRESENTED IN NEW YORK CITY 
I9Si-32 TO 1952-53 


SEASON NUABER OF PLAYS 
i9Si- 32 19 
1932-33 i 
1933-34 is€ 
19*M-35 175 
19 35-36 i 
1936-37 
1957-36 i 
19 36-39 ms 
1934-40 495 
1940-4) 75 
1941-42 89 


SEASON 

1942-43 
1945-44 
1944-45 
1945-46 
1946-47 
1947-48 
1948-49 
1444-50 
1950-51 

1451-52 
1952-53 


NUABER Of PLAYS 
82 
105 
aq4 
77 
94 
90 
79 
60 
8s 
74 
65 


Source: Series of annual volumes, from Best Plays of 1931-32 to Best Plays of 1952-53, edited by Burns Mantle (1931-32 
to 1946-47), John Chapman (1947-48 to 1951-52), and Louis Kronenberger (1952-53). Dodd, Mead and Company, 


New York 


PRODUCTION TRENDS IN THE INDUSTRY 


DECLINE IN BROADWAY PRODUCTIONS 
the past 22 


Over 
years an average of 108 shows has 
been presented annually on “Broadway.” How- 
ever, when measured by this standard, the 1952-53 
season stands out as second only to the 1949-50 
season as the low water mark for the entire 
22-year period 


74 


Only 63 professional productions were pre- 
sented on “Broadway” in New York City last 
season. This relatively small number represented 
a decline of 68 per cent from the 195 shows 
produced during the depth of the depression in 
1931-32. 
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CHART 6 
NU/ABER OF WEEKS PLAYED BY 
PROFESSIONAL SHOWS 
IN NEW YORK ciTy 
1927-26 TO 1952-55 
NUABER OF WEEKS 
1927-28 
1931-32 
1948-49 
1949-50 
1950-51 
1951-52 
1952-553 


Source: Actors’ Equity Association and American 
National Theatre and Academy 


The total number of playing weeks of all pro- 
ductions on “Broadway” has declined from 1,147 
in the 1948-49 season to 1,023 in the 1952-53 
season. The 1951-52 season is the only exception 
to a continuing decline during this five-year 
period. 

Since 1927-28, the decrease in “Broadway” 
playing weeks has exceeded 50 per cent. The 
weeks played in the 1952-53 season were about 
10 per cent below those in 1931-32. 


CHART 7 


WEEKS PLAYED BY ROAD SHOWS 
1948-44 TO 1952-55 


SEASON 
1948-49 


1749-50 
1950-51 
19S1-52 


1952-553 


NUABER OF WEEKS 


Source: Actors’ Equity Association 


DECLINE IN ROAD SHOW PRODUCTIONS 

“Road show” playing weeks dropped off markedly 
in the 1949-50 and 1950-51 seasons from the level 
of 1948-49, but showed a substantial recovery in 
1951-52 and 1952-53. This recovery is generally 
acknowledged as due to concerted efforts by the 
Theatre Guild and American Theatre Society 
to increase their subscriptions, which entitle sub- 
scribers to attend “road” performances. Despite 
the upswing, total playing weeks on the road in 
1952-53 were more than 6 per cent below the 1,389 
weeks played in 1948-49. 
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TABLE 3 
OPERATING WEEKS OF 
PROFESSIONAL THEATRES 
OUTSIDE NEW YORK CiTY 
1952-53 


LOCATION OPERATING WEEKS 
LOS ANCELES , A | (ad 
SAN FRANCISCO 30 ¢€a) 
DENVER : - 4.5 


BRIDGEPORT | 














HARTFORD 2 
NEW HAVEN “1S 
WILAINGTON 

CHICAGO 














INDIANAPOLIS 
DES AOINES 
NEW ORLLFANS 
BALTIAORE 
BOSTON - 
SPRINGFIELD 




















WORCESTER 
DETROIT 
JAINNEAPOLIS 
ST PAUL 
KANSAS CITY 
ST. Lovis nite 
ATLANTIC CITY 
NEWARK 
BUFFALO 
ROCHESTER 
































CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
coLUuUABsBrYs 
PORTLAND (OREGON) 
PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
PROVIDENCE 
RICHAOND 
SEATTLE 























13 
31.5 (@) 


(a) Represents average of two or more theatres 





OISTRICT CF COLUABIA 


Source: National Association of the Legitimate Theatre 


The number of operating weeks for theatres in 
various cities throughout the country points up 
the problems faced by the average local theatre 
owner. 

The record is startling. Out of a possible total 
of 52 playing weeks, theatres in 34 major cities 
that were privately surveyed for this Analysis 
reported an average of only 13 playing weeks for 
professional live “road shows.” The range was 
from 35 weeks in Pittsburgh to less than 5 weeks 
in 10 other cities 





Playing weeks are vital statistics to the theatre 
Industry. They show the total operating time of 
theatres with all that means in employment, rental 
income from which to pay local property taxes, 
and net revenues for adequate return on capital 
invested, Closed theatres usually also mean re- 
duced business activities and depressed property 
values for surrounding areas. The unhappy plight 
of the theatre is not isolated to that Industry. 
Ill health in one industry reacts among all others 
associated with it. 


THEATRE ATTENDANCE 
DECLINE IN ATTENDANCE ON BROADWAY 


Between the 1944-45 and 1951-52 seasons, esti- 
mated total attendance at stage plays on “Broad- 
way” has fallen from 11.5 million to 8.4 million 

a decline of 27 per cent. Unfortunately, earlier 
reliable data are not available. This downward 
trend probably had prevailed in the prewar years 
and was interrupted only for the duration of 
the war. 

This drop in attendance cannot be ascribed to 
a deterioration in the quality of productions. The 
nation’s most popular “hits” have been presented 
in recent years. Abroad, theatre attendance has 
increased steadily since World War II. Whether 
or not heavy and discriminatory taxation is the 
cause, the fact remains that a continuation of the 
present trend in attendance can result in the even- 
tual elimination of the living theatre—the oldest 
and most highly respected medium of the enter- 
tainment world. 


CHART 8 


LIVING THEATRE ATTENDANCE (a) 


IN) NEW YORK CiTy 


ATTENDANCE 
1944-45 
1945-46 
1946-47 
1947-48 
1948-449 
1949-50 
1950-51 

1951-52 


11,500,000 
11,000,000 
10,250,000 
9,975,000 
9,450,000 
9,373,000 
9,260,000 
8,430,000 


(a) Estimates based upon the number of 
programs printed and used 


Source: American National Theatre and Academy 


IDE ATTENDANCE 


»t been confined to 
New York City. The Theatre Guild and American 
Theatre Society actively promote the sale of 
theatre subscriptions in major cities throughout 
the country. Subscribers are entitled to attend a 
series of professional live productions that are 
sent on tour each year. These “road shows” bring 
the professional stage to all parts of the nation. 
They have been operating at financial losses in 
recent years, despite all efforts of the Theatre 
Guild and the American Theatre Society to pro- 
mote their popularity. An intensive sales program 
in 1951 raised subscriptions to a new high, but in 
the 1952-53 season they dropped to the lowest 
level of the past four years. 

Nationwide subscriptions sold by the Theatre 
Guild and the American Theatre Society reveal a 
net loss of approximately 9 per cent in the past 
year. Between 1952 and 1953, subscriptions 
dropped in twelve major cities in varying degrees 
that ranged up to 59 per cent in Milwaukee. 
Earlier data are not available. 


DECLINE IN ROAD SHOW ATTENDANCE 


Comprehensive data for attendance at “road 
show” productions are not available. However, 
Chart 9 shows a sharp attendance decline in 
four representative cities. 

San Francisco had 60 per cent smaller “road 
show” audiences in 1952 than in 1946. Attendance 
in Detroit dropped 44 per cent during the same 
period. St. Louis has a 36 per cent decline between 
1948 and 1952. From the prewar season of 1940 
through the 1952 season, Columbus (Ohio) exper- 
ienced a decrease of nearly 20 per cent in “road 
show” attendance. 


The one encouraging note in living theatre 
attendance is found among community theatre 
groups. These data are based on a questionnaire 
sent to 200 non-professional community theatre 
groups, including those subject to the admissions 
tax, as well as those which are exempted by the 
Revenue Act of 1951. The sampling of this group 





TABLE 4 
DECLINE IN SUBSCRIBERS 


THEATRE GUILD -A/AERICAWN THEATRE SOCIETY 
1946-47 TO 1952-53 
INCREASE OR DECREASE@ 


ciTyY 1946-47 1952-53 1946-47 rol952-535 


BALTI/AORE yh 
BOSTON - 3,693 
BUFFALO : Od a) es 
“2, nt snee 42,109 merece esa 
CINCINNATI o a ee re - 285 | 22088 
CLEVELAND = ss 2,4 a 
COLU/ABUS - 261 
DETROIT . ¢ ae 
HARTFORD ae 1, 250 
KANSAS CITY -1, O53 

LOS ANGELES — 
IMNLWAU KEE 1, 240 
/AINNBAPOLIS ©20 
PHILADELPHIA ~2,479 
PITTSBURGH 52 -1,044 
ST. LOUIS ie. 8 = - 486 

ST. PAUL - | ,877 

SAN FRANCISCO. =, 3977. 
SEATTLE - 722 
WASHINGTON,DO.C. 


= 6, S5I 
WIL/AINGTON 2,122 



















































































TOTAL 


“12,710 Cb) 


(a) Not available 
(b) Excludes Los Angeles because comparable 


1952-53 data are not available Source: Theatre Guild 


CHART 9 
ROAD SHOW ATTENDANCE 


SELECTED SEASONS 1940-1952 


ATTENDANCE 


1940 1946 1948 1Aas2 


1,232,564 559,867 489,624 


DETROIT (a) 418,700 324,000 232,500 
COLUABUS 144,441 (@) (a) 120,305 


(a) Not available 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Source: Direct questionnaire 


shows that, where they are exempt from the 20 years. On the other hand, roughly one-half of the 


per cent federal admissions tar, nearly every taxable groups replying to the questionnaire 
group reported attendance increases in recent reported attendance losses. 
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SEASON 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE INDUSTRY In 1953 total 
employment of actors in the living theatre 
amounted to only 991—less than 15 per cent of 
the number employed in the 1927-28 season. 
“Permanent stock” companies alone provided work 
for 4,130 in that season and 315 actors were em- 
ployed by repertoire companies, a form of tra- 
veling show which completely disappeared during 
the depression years. 

Average employment of actors in the twelve 
months ending May 31, 1953, showed a decline of 
15 per cent from the 1950 level which had shown 
a moderate increase over the previous season. 
There has been, in fact, a substantial decline in 
employment since the bottom of the depression 
in 1931-32. 

Total employment in the Industry is best indi- 
cated by the statistical surveys made by the 
Actors’ Equity Association of its members. There 
is a close correlation between employment among 
actors and among all other groups that depend 
upon the stage for their livelihood, including 
managers, porters, ushers, stage hands, box office 
employees, engineers and wardrobe attendants. 

The Equity surveys cover all actors employed in 
the professional theatre under a standard Equity 
contract in “Broadway” productions, “road” pro- 
ductions (including pre-Broadway tryouts), West 
Coast productions, “summer stock,” and “winter 
stock” and “permanent stock” companies. 


CHART 10 


EAPLOYAENT OF EQUITY ACTORS 


IN THE LIVING THEATRE (a) 

SELECTED SEASONS 1927-28-1451-53 

AVERAGE NO. EMPLOYED (6) 
4,445 (c) 
1,458 (Cc) 
1,106 
1,168 
1,047 

1951-52 1,014 

1952-53 449i 


1927-26 
1931-32 
1948-49 
1949-50 


1g@SO0-51 


(a) Excludes Chorus Equity employees. 
(b) Median average of weekly employment each year. 
(c) Includes stock and repertoire employment only. 
Source: Actors’ Equity Association 


The number of actor work-weeks offers another 
significant indication of employment trends in the 
professional theatre. In the 1952-53 season there 
were 36,347 actor work-weeks for those employed 
on “Broadway,” in “road shows” and rehearsals. 
This level represented 8,849 fewer work-weeks 
than in 1948-49—a 20 per cent decrease. The 
1952-53 season marked the fourth straight year of 
decline. Earlier data are not available. 


: TABLE 5 ] 


TOTAL ACTOR WORK-WEEKS IN NEW 
YORK, ROAD SHOWS AND REHEARSALS 


1948-49 To 1952-553 

WORK-WEEKS 
45,196 
43,759 
40,846 
38,704 
36,347 


1948-49 
1949-50 
19qsO-51 
1951-52 


Source: Actors’ Equity Association 


Non-professional community theatre groups en- 
gage relatively few employees. Those with paid 
staffs are in the minority and rarely employ more 
than one or two persons each. For example, of- 
749 community theatres replying to a question- 
naire, 314 theatres reported a total of only 556 
employees.! 


THEATRE GROSS INCOME 
AND ADMISSIONS TAX RECEIPTS 


DECLINE '!N GROSS INCOME Gross income of 
the professional theatre from ticket sales has 
steadily declined since 1947. During the postwar 
period of rapid expansion in national income and 
general business activity, theatre gross income 
rose to a peak of $85.8 million in 1947. It then 
fell off steadily during the next five years to $72.5 
million in 1952—a decline of 15 per cent. 


1“A Directory of Non-professional Community The- 
atres in the United States,” Educational Theatre 
Journal, Vol. V., No. 2, May 1953. Compiled by the 
American Educational Theatre Association 
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When adjusted to eliminate the effect of infla- 
tion on the purchasing power of the dollar, the 
plight of the theatre is shown in its true light. In 
terms of “constant” dollars, total gross income of 
the professional theatre Industry, as reported by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, dropped 
nearly 30 per cent between 1946 and 1952. 

| In these same “constant” dollars, 1952 gross 

income was only 2.2 per cent above that of 1942. 
















SES SAREE OBEN, ales Co Co A ae 





TABLE 


1942-1 






CURRENT DOLLARS 







195 1 75.9 
INCREASE BETWEEN (942 ANDO 1952 66.3% 





(a) Includes gross income, less admissions tax receipts, 
of theatrical productions, opera companies, road 
companies, stock companies and those legitimate 
stage theatres which actually present theatrical 
productions. Legitimate stage theatres which are 
normally rented to theatrical productions, stock 
companies or opera companies ore not included 

(b) Current dollars deflated by consumer price index 








Source: Department of Commerce 
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It was lower than that of any year since 1942. In 
“constant” dollars, total personal income in the 
United States since 1942 has risen at nearly six- 
teen times the rate of increase in theatre income. 

It should be stressed that these gross income 
data relate only to the professional theatre. As 
reported by the Department of Commerce, they 
specifically exclude the incomes of all non-profit 
theatre groups. 


LS SLY 


6 


PROFESSIONAL THEATRE GROSS INCO/AE AND PERSONAL INCOAE IN CURRENT AND CONSTANT DOLLARS 


952. 


CALENDAR YEAR THEATRE GROSS INCOME (0) PERSONAL INCOUE 


CONSTANT DOLLAEZS [CURRENT DOLLAR S|CONSTANT DOLLARS 
&)+* 1935-39*100 <6) - 1935-39 2100 


J(AAILLIONS 


| $37.4 |$122,721 |$105,295 
150,286 121,431 
165,892 132,050 
179.927 133,754 
177,724 127,428 
1%1,900 N@yTS7 
| 46.6 | 209,494 124,926 
| 45.1 | 205,867 121,050 
226,706 131,%43 


40.4 254,327 137,062 
264,660 142,851 


2.1% 119.7% 35.07. 









COLLECTIONS FROM 
FEDERAL ADMISSIONS TAX Because of their 
relative insignificance to the federal government, 


the Treasury Department does not keep records 
which separately classify tax collections from the 


20 per cent admissions tax imposed on theatre 
tickets. 

However, by taking the Department of Com- 
merce gross income data of the professional 
theatre and applying to it the admissions tax rate, 
such (estimated) collections have averaged well 
under $20 million annually since the 20 per cent 
wartime tax rate was imposed in 1944. 

To the federal government, this sum represents 
less than 3/10,000 of 1 per cent of its total budget 
receipts. 

To the living theatre, this sum has equalled 
one-fifth of its total gross income in every year 
since 1944. To many groups it also means tickets 
offered at prices above those the public is willing 
to pay. In the aggregate, this relatively small 
sum means the difference between profits and 
losses or life and death to a great many theatre 
groups. 


A large part of the decline in professional 
theatre income is traceable to revenue losses in 
the “road show” business, which recently ebbed 
to an all-time low. 

As compiled by Variety (the trade publication), 
“road show” gross receipts for 1951-52 were actu- 
ally 20 per cent below those for 1948-49, which 
itself was generally a season of recession. 

In Chart 11 Variety’s compilations are on a 
different basis from those of the Department of 
Commerce in the preceding chart and are not 
strictly comparable. They are for the twelve 
months ending May 31 each year 


CHART 12 


ADMAISSIONS TAXES COLLECTED 
FROM PROFESSIONAL THEATRES 
1942-1952 


AMOUNT (a) 
JAILL IONS 


Includes theatrical productions, opera companies, 
road companies, stock companies, and those legiti- 
mate stage theatres which actually present theatrical 
productions. Legitimate stage theatres which are 
normally rented to theatrical productions, stock 
companies or opera companies are not included 


Source: Estimates based upon data in Table 6 
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CHAPTER Il FINANCIAL PLIGHT OF THE INDUSTRY 


THE COST-PRICE SQUEEZE 


TICKET PRICES Ticket: prices in the proles- age rise since 1944 of only 34 per cent in maximum 


sional theatre have been relatively stable over the box office prices of tickets for musical shows in New 


vears of widespread price inflation since 1944. Avail- York City. For dramas the increase has been even 


able statistics, going back nine vears. show an aver less, averaging only 28 per cent 


CHART 13 


AVERAGE /AXIAUM PRICES OF PROFESSIONAL THEATRE TICKETS IN NEW YORKCITY 
1944 AND 1953 


DRAMAS INUSICALS 


A/AOUNT AMOUNT 
INCREASE INCREASE 


AVERAGE PRICE 
20% ADAISSIONS TAX 
PRICE LESS TAX 


Source: The League of New York Theatres 


Prices of theatre tickets in other major cities are 
much the same. having increased little or not at all 


In recent vears 


The greatest increase shown in ‘Table 7 is in Chi- 
cazo, where ticket prices for both plays and musicals 
have risen 37.5 per cent since 1945. However. in fou) 
major cities there have been no increases since 1941 
n professional theatre ticket prices, other than the 
additional 10 per cent admission tax imposed begin- 
ning Aprul 1, 1944. In Pittsburgh. the price of such 


tickets has not increased in 25 vears 


Because of the very nature of theatrical produc 
tions, prices of theatre tickets have alwavs been 
relatively higher than ticket prices of more recently 
developed competitive forms of mechanized enter- 
tainment. A relatively large number of people em- 
ployed over the entire run of a play. together with 
limitations on the sizes of audiences that can attend 
any one theatrical performance. works on the Indus- 


try a double squeeze of sharply higher unit operating 
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costs and ticket prices, with restricted volume of gross 
income from ticket sales, compared with per unit 
production costs and gross ticket sales income of the 
motion picture industry 

Vicket price trends of non-professional theatre 
groups parallel those of the professional theatre. Only 
one out of three non-professional community theatre 
groups responding to a recent questionnaire reported 
ticket price increases of as much as 30 per cent since 
the end of World War FTI. Yet the average ticket 
price charged by these groups is over one dollar, 
excluding the 20 per cent admissions tax 

Theatre ticket prices have increased at a much 
lower rate than the increase in total disposable per- 
sonal income out of which all individuals’ entertain 
ment expenditures are made. As reported by the 
Department of Commerce. disposable personal in- 
come rose 170 per cent between 1941 and 1953. 
Since 1944, disposable personal income has increased 
bv 69 per cent. Since the end of World War I, it 


has risen nearly 60 per cent 


81 





1953 


3.29 
5.50 


3.50 (c) 





INCREASE 
194 1 7o 1955 


16.7% 
12.5% 
14.37. 
18 3% 


37.5°% (b) 


NONE 
NONE 
NONE 





(a) Data are for 1942 


b) Ticket price of $4.00 as for 1945 


, 


, therefore percentage increase w from 1945 to 195 


(c) For two musicals, the ticket price was raed to $5.00, making an increase of 42.9% 


Source : 


National Association of the Legitimate Theatre 


2.50 
3.50 
400 


9 


NONE 
NONE 
33.3°% 
40.00 % 


NONE 
NONE 


20.0% 
33.3 7 
(1.1% 
NONE 
NONE 





TABLE 8 


SALARIES IN THE PROFESSIONAL THEATRE (a) 


PRE-WORLD WARII AND 1955 


PRESENT PER CENTIPER CENT 


SALARY (b) INCREASE | INCREASE IN 
cosT ,. 
OF Livinc® 


NEW YORK PRODUCTION 
ROAD PRODUCTION 
VS EQUITY 
REHEARSAL 
NEW YORK PRODUCTION 
ROAD PRODVCTION 





(a) Except as voted for Actors’ Equity and Chorus Equity members, and for Wardrobe Attendants, data are for New York City only 

(b) Plus vacations, except for Wardrobe Attendants 

(c) Percentage change in consumer price index from various years for which pre-World War II salary data are given to 1953; 
Consumer price index for 1953 is the average for first nine months 

d) In process of negotiations, with increase likely 

Source: The League of New York Theatres 
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THEATRE SALARY SCALES The best 


evidence of theatrical production and operating costs 
is the weekly salary scale of various groups employed 
in the professional theatre. (Table 8) 

Contrary to popular opinion, salaries on the whole 
_in the living theatre are quite modest. During re- 
hearsals of “Broadway” and “road” productions, all 
actors and actresses, including top stars, presently 
receive a flat salary of only $45 per week. Throughout! 
a play's 1un, recognized stars are paid more than the 
minimum of $85 to $110 per week, but their earnings 
are determined by each individual’s drawing powet 
This premium is usually not a fixed dollar amount. 
but a negotiated percentage of gross receipts. 

A more realistic picture is shown by available sta- 
tistics of average earnings. The average income from 
the lwing theatre of all professional actors and 
actresses throughout the country for the 1952-53 
season was only $800 per person. Many, of course, 
did not work throughout the entire season. The 
average annual carnings of all those who worked 26 
or more weeks was under $6,000 
RETURN ON INVESTMENTS 
IN THE INDUSTRY 
ductions, there are no records, official or otherwise, 


Except for “Broadway” pro- 


of profits on investments in the theatrical Industry 
Even for “Broadway” productions, data are not avail- 
able earlier than for the 1948-49 season. Aggregate 
losses on “Broadway” productions have exceeded 
ageregate income by nearly $3 million in each of the 
past two years More important, however, is the fact 
that the 1948-49 season was the last to show a profit, 


as Chart 14 shows 































































available 





Vhis financial distress in the Industry is a familiar 
theme in the recent history of show business. The 
1948-49 season was the only year in the last five 
which showed combined gross earnings (before in- 
come taxes) greater than combined losses for all 
“Broadway” productions. 

On the basis of average annual gross receipts of 
$29 million over the past five years, “Broadway” pro- 
ductions have paid about $5.8 million each year, as 
their share of the 20 per cent federal admissions tax. 
Meanwhile the average over-all deficit of such pro- 
ductions for the same five years was $1.6 million. 

In other words, estimated admissions tax collections 
exceeded the average annual deficit by three and a 
half times. Accordingly, repeal of this tax would 
eliminate the deficit, provide some return to investors, 
and still leave some chance of stimulating theatre 
attendance by a reduction in ticket prices. 

Under current conditions, production and oper- 
ating costs are so high in relation to gross income 
that “Broadway” productions need an average at- 
tendance of substantially better than 75 per cent of 
its total available seating capacity just to break even. 
With an average weekly gross income of 76.2 per 
cent of capacity in the 1950-51 season, a loss of 
$886.000 was incurred 

At present. many shows, which otherwise could 
survive, are forced to suspend operations before at- 
tendance can be built up to a break-even point. In 
effect, every fifth seat in every theatre is appropriated 
by the federal government. This fact stands out 


sharply in any analysis of the financial conditions ol 


the theatre in anv community of the country. 


UNFAIR COMPETITION AND 
DISCRIMINATORY TAXATION 


Intense competition 
is nothing new to the living theatre. ‘The Industry 


was hurt badly by the advent of both silent and talk- 
ing motion pictures, with their mass production, low 
unit costs and low ticket prices. This new competitive 
industry was given an unfair advantage in the form 


of a discriminatory method of federal taxation which 


-exempted the lower-priced motion picture tickets 


from the federal admissions tax 

In the middle 1920's, the living theatre was forced 
to meet another new and revolutionary form of com- 
petition—-free radio entertainment, paid for, not by 
the public, but by commercial advertisers. Yet, the 
living theatre was sufficiently virile to survive the 
competition of both motion pictures and free radio 
entertainment. It even overcame the ravages of the 
depression years to come back strongly during the 
carly years of World War IT. 
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Tie rare of the living theatre has been further 
jeopardized in recent postwar vears by the develop 
ment of commercial television which also renders 
a novel and revolutionary form of entertainment free 
to the consumer. 

The record shows that the theatre Industry is 


capable of meeting fair competition on equal terms 


but it has been subjected to tax-free competition 


from other forms of entertainment. The Industry 
cannot indefinitely survive unfair competition based 
upon discriminatory federal taxation 

Just as the novelty of free television began to fade 
the Revenue Act of 1951 exempted from the federal 
20 per cent admissions tax many forms of entertain 
ment directly in competition with the theatre, includ 
ing all opera productions and all symphony concerts 
The Act even divided the living theatre against itsel! 
by exempting all educational institutions and certain 
other groups which present live stage productions 

This Revenue Act even fosters inequities and 
unfair competition within non-professional commu 
nity theatre groups. It provides that group membe: 
ship dues (not exceeding $10 annually) are tas 
exempt, where membership carries privileges beyond 


the mere right to attend plays. Theatre groups that 


itlempt to merease them income by soliciting seaver 
ubscriptions (vather than full memberships are still 
subject to the federal admissions tax. Closed membet 
ship groups that. sell tickets to individual perform 
ances also are liable for the tax on the single 
performance tickets 

Another unfair competitive advantage exists wher 
a community theatre group is located in a college or 
iniversity town. The ucket prices of tax-paying com 
munity theatres are in practice limited to the ticket 
prices of nonpaying theatres or colleges. The commu 
nity theatre is, therefore, usually forced to absorb the 
20) per cent federal admissions tax 

Audiences, however, demand more of adult civic 
group performances in the way of props, sets, cos 
tumes and professional standards of production than 
of college theatres, though both groups are nonprofit 
cultural organizations 

The living theatre, both professional and non-pro 
fessional, could survive and once again even thrive 
under our tormer system of free, but tan competi- 
uon. It cannot, however, much longer survive the 
combination of free radio and television entertain- 
ment with unfair, tax-subsidized competition based 


on special tax exemption for privileged groups 
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CONCLUSIONS AND PROPOSALS 


Tus ANALYsis, based on the best available data, 
official and unofficial, clearly shows the imperative 
need of prompt action for outright repeal of the 
federal admissions tax. There must be action now, if 
the living theatre is to survive 


The federal government for these reasons has 
already officially recognized the plight of operas, 
symphonies and certain segments of the living theatre 
In 1951 they were granted exemption from this tax 
In 1953, Congress also voted to extend the exemp- 
tion to motion picture theatres, but this action was 
vetoed by the President in his efforts to balance the 
federal budget 


The living theatre only asks that it be freed from 
taxation that unfairly discriminates in favor of some 
and against other segments of the entertainment 
Industry. ‘To survive in its highly competitive mar- 
ket, the living theatre must be given immediate tax 
relief by action nou 


lo be of help to the living theatre Industry, the 
tax relief must be outright repeal of the 20 per cent 
tax. Any modification of the law to exempt low- 
priced tickets (50 cents or one dollar) would only 
penalize the living theatre Industry and favor the 
motion picture industry. In no major city today 
the average price (before tax) of a ticket to a pro- 
fessionally staged play or musical less than $2.00 (S 
Louis). In fact the average ticket price ranges as 
high as $3.50 (Los Angeles). By contrast, the motion 
picture industry, with its mechanical reproduction 
processes, reported in 1953 a national average ticket 
price of ‘only 17.3 cents. Because of the functional 
difference between the two industries and the prob- 
lems facing them, it is unrealistic to attempt to solve 
their financial difficulties by the same tax formula 


A peguate relief would not be assured merely by 
cutting the tax in half. The margins of operating 
losses for individual enterprises are not available, but 
without doubt a healthy, prospering industry can best 
be assured by outright repeal of the tax. In any case, 
it should be noted that this tax is the product of war 
emergency legislation. It originated during World 
War I and its rate was doubled in World War II 


Similarly, any form of tax graduated on a sliding 
scale according to the price of tickets would be dis- 
criminatory against the living theatre Industry. Not 
only the living theatre Industry, but the federal 
government as well, would be required by such a 
svstem to keep detailed records which could cost fai 
out of proportion to the tax revenue that would 
be derived 


To the United States government, the cost of out 
right repeal of the tax on the living theatre Industry 
would mean a revenue loss of $16 million annually- 
less than 3/10,000 of 1 per cent of present federal 
revenues. Since 1940, the United States government 
has given away as foreign aid to the rest of the world 
an average of $16 million per day of the taxpayers’ 


86 


earnings. Elimination of the admissions tax on the 
living theatre would represent the expenditures of 
one day under the foreign aid program. 


To the living theatre, admissions tax relief now 
would mean a chance for a new life. Such a stimu- 
lant would renew the vigor that the theatre has 
enjoyed for many centuries both here and abroad. 
Many shows of merit are now forced to close—some 
are never even opened—because they are faced with 
almost inevitable losses, as the record of recent years 
clearly shows. Tax relief now would give them a 
reasonable chance of small profits 


Eouatty important, by lowering the break-even 
point and permitting plays to run longer, removal of 
the tax now would go far toward stimulating employ- 
ment in the theatre and related activities, whereas 
today (on the average) less than one actor in five is 
working on a normal basis. 


Admissions tax repeal now would encourage 
greater investment in the theatre. Today, new ven 
tures are almost impossible to finance, if inducement 
for investment is limited to prospects of potential 
profits, as it should be in a free and private society. 
No field of endeavor is more risky than that of theat- 
rical production. Yet, the profit margins even in 
successful productions are not sufficiently high to 
counterbalance the great risks of losses in the theatre 
Industry. 


Admissions tax repeal now would encourage fuller 
use of idle theatrical facilities. Many theatres long 
closed across country would reopen and help stabilize 
real estate values in neighborhood areas. 


Admissions tax repeal now would stimulate attend- 
ance by encouraging lower ticket prices which could 
be hoped for in time, as financial conditions of the 
Industry improve. Not every theatre could reduce 
its ticket prices at once. Few could do so by the full 
amount of the tax cut. Much will depend upon 
varying local conditions and potential markets. 


It is significant, however, to note that some theatre 
groups, given tax exemption in 1951, did lower prices 
by the full amount of the admissions tax. The ma- 
jority, which have been operating for years in the 
red, found it necessary to retain all or part of the 
savings from the exemption. 


Offsetting, at least partially, revenues lost by repeal 
of the tax would be greater yields from individual 
and corporation income taxes, as the Industry again 
became relatively prosperous. Revenues from these 
sources would increase, as the living theatre once again 
could hope to expand and regain its former high posi- 
tion among the major cultural forces and artistic 
influences in American life. 


Action now in eliminating the onerous and dis- 
criminatory admissions tax will permit the survival of 
a free, competitive and private theatre Industry 
rather than one dependent upon governmental sub- 
sidies and subjected to governmental control, and 
doomed to eventual nationalization. 
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The Seven Arts Book Society is an organization 
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$10.00, Members’ price $5.50 MUSIC AS AN ART. 344 pages. A 
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) Members’ price $5.00 


THE ART AND TECHNIQUE OF 
COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 225 pp., 
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on their respective techniques. List 
| H I price $10.00, Members’ price $6.95 
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THEATRE USA -~- 


Shakespeare, U.S.A. 


T= month marks the 390th anniver- 
sary of Shakespeare's birth, and the 
ever-increasing number of productions of 
his plays in America testifies not only to 
the timeless appeal of the great dramatist 
but also to the outstanding contribution 
of our community and educational thea- 
tres in bringing these classics to every 
Although there 
was no regular commercial production of 
a Shakespeare play on Broadway during 
the current season, there have been so 


region of the country 


many presentations of the Bard’s works 
throughout the country since September 
that the ones detailed here represent a 
very small percentage of the total. (For 
a complete listing see the annual com 
pilation by Mary Hyde in The Shake 
speare Quarterly 

Shakespearean festivals have long been 
a part of our theatre culture. The 
OREGON SHAKESPEAREAN FESTI 
VAL at 
season this summer, when Hamlet, The 
Winter's Tale, The Merry Wwes of 
Windsor and Henry VI, Part 2 will be 


Ashland enters its fourteenth 


presented in repertory nightly during 
the month of August. The plays are pre 
sented outdoors on a replica of the Eliza 
bethan Fortune theatre with the addi 
tion of draw-curtains between pillars of 
the penthouse. The apron is sixteen feet 


wide at the front, and there is a space 


Earle Hyman as Othello (left) im 


Wives of Windsor (right) 


of twenty-four feet between it and the 
curtain line of the inner stage, which 
itself is twenty-four feet wide. The uppe: 
stage is twelve feet from the main stage 
floor. The festival is ranked by Oregon 
as its second greatest tourist attraction 
as a mark of the national importance of 
the event, the National Broadcasting 
Company for the past three years has 
broadcast radio versions of the plays 
coast-to-coast from the stage of the 
theatre. The festival, which draws its 
attendance from the forty-eight states 
and as many as fourteen countries, wi!! 
also offer a field course in Shakespearean 
production this summer, which marks 
the beginning of a theatre school spe- 
cializing in Tudor drama and staging 
Angus L. Bowmer of Southern Oregon 
College is director of the festival 


Another festival 
features an Elizabethan stage is held 
at HOFSTRA COLLEGE, Hempstead, 
New York, each April on a_ life-sized 
replica of Shakespeare's Globe theatre, 
based on research by Dr. John C. Adams 
Bernard Beckerman, in charge of pro- 
duction, has staged Twelfth Night, Hear) 
IV, Part 2 and Macbeth at past festivals 


Shakespear 


which 


with a student cast and guest stars. This 
vear Much Ado About Nothing is being 
presented April 5-11, and special fea- 
tures of the festival include symposiums 


ind demonstrations by Shakespearean 


the final moments of the Shakespeare tragedy as 
Festival company. This New York production was extremely well received 


RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 


scholars and artists as well as special 
matinees for school children 


This August at Idyllwild, in the San 
Jacinto Mountains of California, the 
IDYLLWILD ARTS FOUNDATION 
will hold its second annual Shakespear- 
ean festival, offering in repertory The 
Merchant of Venice and The Tempest 
in a five hundred-seat outdoor theatr- 
with a stage based on the Elizabethan 
Globe. The 
which the stage is placed can also be 
used for the action of such plays as A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, which was 
Idyllwild last year. This 
summer the roles of Prospero and Shy- 
lock are to be played by Henry Hull 
who will be supported by an acting com- 


natural forest setting in 


presented by 


pany recruited from colleges around the 
country. 


An Elizabethan-type stage will also be 
employed by the AMERICAN SHAKE- 
SPEARE FESTIVAL THEATRE AND 
ACADEMY at Stratford, Connecticut, 
this summer, where a professional com- 
pany and stars will present a Shake 
spearean repertory. Lawrence Langner, 
codirector of the Theatre Guild, is the 
guiding spirit of the festival. Mary 
Hunter, executive director of the ven- 
ture, points out that the replica stage 
with its full apron will be flexible enough 
to be converted into a proscenium stag 


or scemiapron as well 


presented by the Shakespeare Guild 


In the Yale University production of The Merry 


Stephen O. Saxe’s setting featured a map based on an Elizabethan document in the school collection 


ALBURTUS, YALE NEWS BUREAU 
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One of the most ambitious Shak« 

spearean celebrations is the 
ANTIOCH AREA THEATRE SHAKE 
SPEARE FESTIVAL at Yellow Springs, 


Ohio, where seven plays are presented 


summer 


each season. Last year a repertory of the 
Greco-Roman plays was offered, and this 
summers program includes The Tamin 
of the Shrew, Two Gentlemen of Ve 
rona, Romeo and Juliet, A Midsumme: 
Nights Dream, The Merchant of Venice 
The Merry Wives of 
Othello 


mentioned festivals, the productions uti 


Windsor and 


As is true of most of the above 


lize an Elizabethan-type stage which pro 
vides for fluid staging (passing from one 
scene to the next without interruption 

practical properties against the stage 
background rather than the elaborate 
picture sets of the beginning of the cea- 
tury, different actine levels (including 
the inner and upper stages) and the use 
of the apron to permit an intimacy be 
tween actor and audience which the 
Arthur Lith 


vow is director of the Ohio festival 


proscenium does not allow 


During the past two months, YALE 
UNIVERSITY has been the scene of a 
comprehensive Shakespeare festival whica 
included three productions, numerous 
exhibitions, a musical program of Eliza- 
bethan works and six lectures. Seventeen 
of the eighteen original quarto editions 
of Shakespeare’s plays were on exhibit, 
including the rare 1604 edition of Ham- 
let, along with all the folios. An unusual 
feature of the production of The Merry 
Wives of Windsor was that the dialogu 
was pronounced in Elizabethan fashion 
The cast was trained in the Shake 
spearean language by Professor Hele 
Kokeritz of Yale, author of the recent 
book Shakespeare’s Pronunciation As 
additional festival plays, The Tempest 
was offered by the Yale Dramatic Asso 
ciation, and last month Berkeley College 
of Yale presented Thomas Dekker's Th- 
Holiday 


I. Prouty was chairman of the festival 


Shoemakers’ Professor Charles 


Iwo recent Shakespearean production: 
have distinguished the off-Broadway 
scene in New York--Coriolanus at th 
PHOENIX THEATRE, and Othello 
the first work in a repertory offered by 
the SHAKESPEARE GUILD FESTI 
VAL. As directed by John Houseman 
who produced the film Julius Caesar 
Coriolanus was presented during Febru- 
ary with fluid staging on a unit set, with 
graded levels and a central arch, de 
Donald O6cnslager. Robert 
Ryan played the title role and Mildrec 
Natwick acted When th 


Shakespeare Guild opened its Othello in 


signed by 


Volumnia 


October, it planned a four-week engage- 
ment, but popular support of the pro- 
duction, in which Earle Hyman played 
the title role, extended the run to more 


than twice that before the second pla 


Twelfth Night, made its bow 
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{ replica of the Fortune stage was employed at the Oregon Shakespearean Festival 
in Ashland last summer The production ws Henry VI, Part |. The festival is in ats 


fourteenth season 


The Bard on the Boards 


4 Shakespearean production 1s be 
coming a regular feature of the majority 
of community and educational theatres, 
Bard's 


best-known works but then branch out 


which generally begin with the 


to present his less familiar ones. The 
PASADENA PLAYHOUSE in Calitor 
nia has produced all thirty-seven of th: 
plays in the canon, plus a number of 
dramas about and in honor of Shake 
, including Percy MacKaye's Han 


let tetralogy based = on 


spear 
Shakespeare s 
" awedy 

lo date thirty of Shakespeare's thirty 
seven plays have been presented by the 
Drama of CARNEGIE 


LECH in Pittsburgh. which this mont 


Department 


celebrates the fortieth anniversary of this 
department. The school is the nation’s 
hest college to grant a degree in dra 
matic art. The rarely performed Cym 
beline was 


\MHERS1 


setts as the 


presented last month at 
COLLEGE in Massachu 

school’s fourth annual 
Shakespearean production. A_ pair otf 
revolving stages was designed by Charles 
Rogers to insure the uninterrupted flow 
of action through the play's twenty-sever 
scenes 

Considered one of the secondary com 
edies, The Two Gentlemen of Verona is 
proving its popularity with audiences 
throughout the South during a tour bd. 
the BARTER THEATRE of Virginia 
This month the production will be on 
view in various cities in Tennessee, in- 
luding Nashville, Clinton and Oak 
Ridge. At the OHTO STATE UNIVER 


SITY THEATRE, Columbus, anothe 
of the less mature works, The Comed) 
of Errors, was presented in’ February 
Director Reuben Silver stressed the use 
ot presentationalism, or nonrealism, in 


harmonizing the romance melodrama 


ind farce of the play. An additional con 
tribution to experimental presentation ol 
Shakespeare was the BOSTON UNI 
VERSITY production of Hamlet in Feb 
ruary, which marked the opening of th: 
school’s new Gershwin theatre. Directe 
by Michael Laurence, the play was dom 
mn modern dress; one of the aims of th: 
production was to. give “the politic al 
uferences 1 new emphasis \ 
scholarship student, Amnon Kabatchris 


t Israel, played the title role 

Ihe current production of 4A Mid 
ummer Night’s Dream by the BOWN 
ADAMS STUDIO, New York City, 
staged like a wedding show, with can 
ilelight illumination. The play's setting 
is a formal garden onto which curtained 
French doors open. The same work was 
chosen for presentation in February by 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVER 
SITY. Carbondale, as the opening pro 
luction of its newly-completed — litth 
theatre. The building is so designed that 
productions can be offered either on a 
proscenium stage or in-the-round. Rich 
ard III, recently presented by the New 
York City Center, was also produced in 
February at the GOODMAN MEMO 
RIAL THEATRE in Chicago under the 
direction of David Itkin, and in Marc! 
at BOWLING GREEN STATE UNI 


.ERSITY, Ohi inder the 


direction ot 


84 














Thomas M. Patterson's nex 


a night club during Februar) a 





Robert D. Richey 


was one of the « heol’s series of world 


The latter produc tion 


dramas this seasor 


Plays for Easter 
Wester: 


drama had its birth in the Easter service 


\ reminder that) modern 
of the medieval church is contained in a 
Albert 
Johnson, which will be presented in th 
Memorial Chapel of the UNIVERSITY 
OF REDLANDS, Redlands 
Raster 


new version of Everyman by 


California 
during the season The play 


which is constructed so that it can be 


presented either as ao simple chans 
drama with a small cast, or as a lare 
religious” festival with two or mor 


hoirs, orchestra and organ, will receive 
simultaneous production on April |b 
churches of varying denominations around 
the country For the Lenten season 
PLAYERS FOR THE KING, Holly 
wood, California, are presenting a new 
three-act religious drama by James | 
Earher th 


year the group, which was founded 1 


Collier, The lox of Galilee 


present plays in local churches, offes 
Colhes i 


which is designer 


a new one-act drama by 
Woman of Samaria 
for presentation in the church chancel 
without scenery and with a minimum ol 
props, and is based on the meeting of 
Christ and the Samaritan woman as 
found in St. John’s During 
March CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY, 
Washington, D. C., offered T. S. Eliot's 


Murder in the Cathedral, which marked 


Gospel 


the first time that a production was re 
Offered there 
British actor 


peated by the university 
thirteen years ago with 
Robert Speaight as guest star, the play 
was then considered an experimental 
production but is now being revived as 
a modern classic. Earlier this season the 
group presented Antigone; next month it 
will produce the annual original musical 


One of these orginal productions, 7 euch 


play, Monkey in the 
Playmakers of the University of North Carolina 


the first in a series of cabaret-drama programs 
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and Go, was transported to the Broad- 


way and London stage 


Big Jobs for Little Theatres 

Most civic little theatre groups not 
only provide theatre for the citizens but 
actively contribute in other ways to the 
well-being of the community. One such 


CIRCLE PLAYERS 
INC. of Indianapolis, which is currently 


organization is 


sponsoring a drama group at Indiana 
Central State Hospital for mentally ill 
Ihe skits, described by Dr. (¢ 
L.. Williams, the superintendent, as hay 


patients 
ing exceptional therap« uti value, 
were written by a former patient of the 
hospital, and a committee of five or sia 
from Circle Players works on cach show 
The patients not only act but also have 
harge of props and staze managing 
there are about twenty of them in the 
Rehearsals take 


six weeks. The committe: spends an hour 


drama therapy group 
1 week at the hospital working on this 
program, which is designed to help th 
patients by euiding then no oselt 


expression 


Among the community services of the 
HAMPTON LITTLE THEATRE in 
Virginia is its work in civic welfare. It 
has presented radio shows for the Com 
munity Chest, Red Cross and Mental 
Hygiene Society. A recent contribution 
was a one-act play, The Missing Hand 
shake, presented for a parent education 
institute sponsored by the local Parent 
Teacher Association. Serving the reli 
gious life of the community, theatre per- 
sonnel have staged and appeared in nu- 


merous church 


pageants and plays, 
among them A Sleep of Prisoners, Why 
the Chimes Rang and The Terrible 
Meek. To encourage participation of 
students in local high school dramatics, 
the organization presents a trophy to the 
outstanding actor of the senior class. 
MIDLAND COMMUNITY THEA 


IRE, Texas, which recently staged its 
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recently had its premiére in a production by the Carolina 
Cabaret Theatre in New York City presented Sartre’s No Exit (right) in 
Theodore Hoffman directed 


fiftieth production planning a new 
theatre building to complete the existine 
stage annex already erected. The group s 
well-filled 


Prompter, supplies through its advertisers 


lively and program, The 
approximately 14 per cent of the thea- 
tre’s annual operating budget 

The SULLIVAN COUNTY DRA 
MATIC WORKSHOP, Monticello, New 
York, has conducted the adult education 
classes in the Monticello High School as 
1 means of raising funds for the theatre, 
finding new talent and broadening com- 
theatre This 


organization conducts weekly play read 


munity interest in the 
ings which are wire-recorded for futur 
use when new plays are selected and 
cast. It also files for reference and exhi 
bition some sixty three-dimension coloi 
slides of each production, along with 
records of the publicity campaign, sound 
flects recordings and play books 

lo promote greater local interest in 
the drama and to provide a medium for 
the exchange of ideas, the LITTLI 
THEATRE LEAGUE of Boston spon- 
sors monthly workshop mectings at local 
colleges and universities. Member groups 
present scenes from plays, after whici 
discussion periods are held. Technical 
experts also give short talks on scenery, 
lighting, costumes, production, publicity 
and finances. Twenty-four local organi 
zations comprise the league 

In its thirty-fourth continuous season 
the LITTLE THEATRE OF LYNCH- 
BURG, Virginia, marks its 175th pro- 
duction this month with Victoria Regina 
It presents operatic as well as dramatic 
offerings; the current season has included 
Martha and Amahl and the Night 
V isttors. 

The LITTLE THEATRE OF NOR- 
FOLK, Virginia, now in its twenty- 
seventh season, operates in a new $50,000 
plant, and being in a Navy town, draws 
heavily on that service for its talent. The 
theatre thus 


provides the servicemen 
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and also successfully overcomes the bar- 
rier which often exists between townfolk THEATRE a 60 = ROUND Vagabond School of the Drama 
and a noncommunity group brought into 

) on the ecean 
the locale. Some seventeen hundred citi- 10 Weeks Opening June 29 
zens of Norfolk subscribe annually to the In a tent in the roand—6th season 
play series, and the theatre makes its 10 weeks Equity Stock 


new, modern building available to the 


Students ACT with the famous 
professional Equity Co. Former 


: Limited number of talented appren- students now Equity Vagebond 
Norfolk Children's Theatre, the Feldman tices accepted Members 


Chamber Music Society and other civic Will act on stage and live with pro Winter Repertory Tour 


fessional company. 
EQUITY COMMUNITY THEA. No tuition. Room and board $30 per 
PRE, which offers professional produc- | week ee ee ee 


tions at low admission prices in the Write Miss Lesley Savage | 
Bronx and in Long Island City, New THEATRE-GO-ROUND FLAT ROCK PLAYHOUSE 
Flat Rock, N.C. 
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organizations 
Tuition Free 


York, co-operates with the board of edu- Virginia Beech, Vo. 
cation in bringing living theatre to the 
suburban communities of New York City. 
Offering Kiss Me, Kate in Long Island 


City this month, the organization also 








presented at its two centers Detective 
Story, The Comm Is Green and The 
Hasty Heart during the spring season 
The project was started a few years ago 
by Actors’ Equity as an outgrowth of its 
quity Library Dheatre showcase, now 
celebrating its tenth anniversary, and 
the results of these “community stock 
companies” in the New York City area 
have been excellent. Not only are the 


plays heavily subscribed but there has 


been a marked increase in dramatic The student who wants to know if 
ctivities and interest: among members theatre is for him... without investing 
a whole year’s tuition... 


of the audience Another community 
service of the actor's union is its Scrap 


book project, a miniature repertory of 


The more experienced player who wants 
to have fun on stage while 

plays in schools and colleges in and ‘ ‘ . 

sential Stuns Saiki. miedte toc enn ad getting the best in theatre training 

Equity Library ‘Theatre is a proposed ay 

national tour of Ah, Wilderness!, pos Spend 10 exciting weeks in 

sibly under community or educational America’s most active producing theatre 

sponsorship ...4 stages for you to play on... 

top instructors...famous guest speakers! 


Six actors who p rlorm scenes trom ereat 


New Plays 

Among the original scripts which cur- 
rently are being introduced in theatres 
throughout the i nited States is Nila by 


Fi), 
Irene Webster, a psychological drama \ i 4d a4) 


on 
about a frustrated girl whose unhappy 


s 10 8 
marriage leads to involvement in a mur- ’ UM MER s ES s / 


10; 
4 
der. It receives its first production this veks Auk 


month by the STARCRADLE PLAY- 
ERS GUILD, Chicavo, directed by 
Harry Peakman. Another is Monkey in 
the Moon by Thomas M. Patterson, a 


comedy of character which revolves 


Sune 17 thru 


around an old Negro yard boy, his 
middle-aged employers and an attractive 
widow this was given its prenmuere by 
the Carolina Playmakers at the UNI- 
VERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA in 
January. This month sees productions of 


For FREE brochure write tg Director of Admissions 
two prize-winning original plays, Veranda 


on the Highway by Eugene J. Hochman, 
the Avery Hopwood wianer at the UNI- 
VERSITY OF MICHIGAN, where the 


play will be directed by William P. Hal- COLLEGE OF THEATRE ARTS 
stead, and Not All of Me Shall Die by | 3S. El Molino St., | 


*asadena, California 
Leshe G. Cameron, based on the Héloise 





APPRENTICES! 


Come West for a cool summer in 
the Rockies with the 
VIRGINIA CITY PLAYERS 


Look at These Advantages 


. Scholarships available for ac- 
tors, technicians, customers. 


Actors will be cast in every 
show. 


You pay us nothing! 


. Jobs available with us on our 
annual fall tour. 


. You will receive college cred- 
it through Mont. State Univ. 


You will be living in a re- 
stored mining town in the 
Rocky Mountain tourist re- 
gion. 


for further details —write 

LARRY BARSNESS 
Virginia City Players 
Virginia City, Mont 


SA; MAM FA AND PH OTN ORAMA 
CLASSES tN 

@ OIRECTING 

@ACTING 

SSTAGE DESIGN 

S TELEVISION 


FOR INFORMATION wWRitTe TO 


ADMISSION OFFicE 





Abélard romance and set in medieval 
France The latter is being produced by 
the NORTON GALLERY PLAYERS of 
West Palm Beach, Florida. Other new 
plays recently presented include: There's 
No Road Home by Billy Edd Wheeler, 
produced by the Berea Players, BEREA 
COLLEGE, Kentucky; The Moment 
and The Photograph Album, both by 
Frank Wyka, presented by the THREE 
ARTS THEATRE. Hollywood, Califor 
nia, and Yesterday was Summer by Gar 
Aikins, offered by WABASH COLLEGE, 
Crawfordsville, Indiana. This month the 
CORNING WORKSHOP PLAYERS 
are presenting The Inimitable Toxey by 
Emily Berke, an original three-act com- 
edy written especially for little theatre 
production, and which employs a small 
cast of adult performers, simple lich: 
ing. a single modern set, modern cos 
tumes and an elementary prop list. Thy 
production budget for this play wis 
only $185 


Among the new plays opening off- 
Broadway in New York recently wer 
two that were especially well received 
Bullfight by Leslie Stevens, at the 
THEATRE DeLyYS, and The Girl on 
the Via Flaminia, presented by th 
CIRCLE IN THE SQUARE. Directed 
by Joseph Anthony and with Hurd Hat 
field in the major role, Bullfight, de 
scribed as “a drama in ballad form, 
tells the story of a proud and destructis 
bullfighter’s son who drives his broth: 
to death and the rest of the household 
to ruin. The Gul on the Via Flaminia 
by Alfred Hayes, based on his novel, 
deals with a lonely American soldier in 
Rome in 1944, his Italian girl and the 
complications they must endure becaus 
of their domestic relationship. Betty 
Miller and Leo Penn played the leading 
roles, and the director was José Quin 
tero, Other new plays opening off 
Broadway include Paul Vincent Car 
roll’s The Wise Have Not Spoken, which 
deals with “the essential conflict of life 
between force of arms and intellect,” at 
the CHERRY LANE THEATRE, Jean 
Giraudoux’s Electra, presented by the 


HENRY STREET PLAYHOUSE under 


JACOB'S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL, INC. 
UNIVERSITY OF THE DANCE 
13TH — 1954— SEASON 
Founder—TED SHAWN—Director 
FACULTY 


PEARL LANG ANGEL CANSINO 
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MARGARET CKASKE RAM GOPAL 
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ANN HUTCHINSON 


TED SHAWN 


CAROL LYNN 
Fundamentals 


Visual Aids 


JOHN CHRISTIAN 


Notation Stagecraft 


Undergraduate and graduate credits are given for courses taken at Jacob's Pillow, through Springfield 


College 


Undergraduate Course—8 weeks; Graduate Course—é weeks; both beginning Monday, July Sth, 1954. 
Fer ceteleg ond applicetion bienk, write: The Director, Bex 87, Lee. Mess 


The Unique California 
SUMMER THEATRE 


College of the Pacific 
COLUMBIA COMPANY 


7 Weeks Summer Repertory 
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FALLON HOUSE THEATRE 
COLUMBIA STATE PARK 


JUNE 21 to AUGUST 7 
Full College Credit 


Limited Enroliment 
1954 Company Now Forming 


write now to 
DeMarcus Brown, Director 


College of the Pacific Theatre 
Stockton @ California 


VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


“In my opinion Vera Soloviova is a great 
artist and an inspiring teacher, untiring 
in her efforts and warm and constant in 
her interest in her students.” 
Mildred Dunnock 


Professional training 
for 


STAGE and TELEVISION 
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Christine Edwards 
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the diuvection of Archie Smith: Hero and 
Ileroin, a drama about an immigrant 
who became a dope addict, by Tom 
O'Malley and Hugh Siefert; and Wicked 
Lady, a one-hour musical comedy with 
music by Jane Douglass and book by 
O'Malley and Siefert, concerning a 
would-be actress who comes to New 
York and falls in love with a young man 
who fears she is a “wicked lady.” The 
last two are at the ROYAL PLAY- 
HOUSE 

Dylan Thomas’ l’nder Milk Wood 
was given a dramatic reading at the 
Y.M.-Y.W.H.A. as a benefit for the late 
poet; Walter Abel read the narrative 
links of this work, which is both a hu- 
morous and serious picture of a day in 
the life of the townspeople of a Welsh 
village. Stressing poetic. experimental 
plays, the PLAYWRIGHTS THEATRE 
CLUB in Chicago presented Brecht's 
The Caucasian Chalk Circle, Schnitzler's 
Round Dance and an original by Paul 
Sills, The Coming of Bildad. It main- 
tains a playwriting workshop and collects 
for production original verse scripts by 
modern American pocts. This month's 
program is a double bill of Strindberg’s 
Miss Julia and Fry's A Phoenix Too 
lrequent 


News in Brief 


All three plays of The Orvesteia were 
presented recently in the KNOX COL- 
LEGE THEATRE, Galesburg, Illinois, 
under the direction of Delmar E. Solem. 
Two special performances were given for 
high school students in the area. Eugene 
()’Neill’s The Emperor Jones has been 
added to the repertory of the HEDGE- 
ROW THEATRE, Philadelphia. Robert 
(:. Schnitzer, who has served as eeneral 
manager for American attractions abroad, 
will conduct a European air tour of 
thirty persons this summer to twenty-one 
cities, eight countries and seven inter- 
national festivals. ROBERT F. HAMP- 
TON PRODUCTIONS of Detroit and 
the OXFORD PLAYERS of New Jersey 
have instituted an exchange of players 
Edward Byrnes of Oxford is going to 
Detroit to play the lead in that group's 
production of Golden Boy, while a mem- 
ber of the Michigan group is slated to 
appear in an Oxford presentation lates 
this season 

The WINNETKA DRAMA CLUB, 
Winnetka, Illinois, last month presented 
one of the first full-length productions 
in “black light,” James Bridie’s Tobias 
and the Angel. lhe set and properties, 
as well as the actors’ make-up and cos- 
tumes, were treated with special fluo- 
rescent paint that luminesced in appro- 
priate colors under the “black light” or 
ultraviolet rays 

Winners of the Arena Guild’s Robert 
Garland annual award for outstanding 
whievement in arena work were Brooks 
Atkinson of the New York Times, Ver 


non Rice of the New York Post and 
Margo Jones of THEATRE ‘54, Dallas 
The Northwest Drama Conference and 
regional meeting of AETA (American 
Educational Theatre Association) was 
held on the campus of PORTLAND 
STATE COLLEGE, Portland, Oregon, 
February 11-13, with a general theme, 
“Diagnosis of Drama.’ Under the gen- 
eral chairmanship of Dr. Charies Gaupp 
of Portland State, the conference gave 
particular attention to new scripts, and 
premiére productions of That London 
Hussy and The Roots Are Deep were 
presented by the PORTLAND CIVIC 
THEATRE and CLARK COLLEGE 


respectively. 
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THEATRE 
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THE TEMPEST 
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THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 


Mr. Henry Hull 
Distinguished star 

of stage, screen, radio, T-V 
Actor-in-residence 


Under the direction of 


Mr. Howard M. Banks 
University of So. California 


PERFORMANCES—August 5-15 


Class Instruction—June 2!-August 
15. University credit for class in 
Classical Acting Techniques 

and other courses in Drama, Dance, 
Art and Music offered by the Univ 
of Southern Calif. 8 units possible 


CASTING—June 23rd 


Roles for experienced non-protes 
sionals. Limited number of schol 
arships available 


For further information address 
THE IDYLLWILD ARTS FOUNDATION 
Idyliwild, Californie 
Where the pine trees meet the sky 


VISITORS’ GUIDE to 
NEW YORK | 


Aud when you vistt New York 


why wot slay at the Ring Edward ? guide and map 


Accemmedating 800 guests in spa- 
cleus reems end suites with bath, 
radie and television. One block 


of city—bus and 
subway lines — 
with photes. 


from Fifth Avenue and Broad- 
wey, @ few steps from Radio 
City and United Nations, at 
the center ef all activities. Air 
conditioned Cecktail Lounge, 
Dining Room, Coffee Shop and 
Sun Deck. Garage facilities. 
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Just Published! 


A new guide for free-lance writers 
who aim for the ving TV market 
—by a practicing TV editor.. 


Television 
Writing and 
Selling 


by Edward Barry Roberts 
intreduction by Ira L. Avery 


515 pages, illus 


$5.75 


® This book answers every question 
a free-lance writer could ask about 
writing for TV production 
selection, special effects, TV terms, 
copyright, author's rights, release 
forms, how to sell scripts, ete. Sample 
seripts reprinted and analyzed 


story 


Complete, up-to-date, and thoroughly 
documented. 
ft your bookstore, or direct postpaid 
from 


THE WRITER, INC., Publishers 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


Books for everyone 
who loves the theatre 


The Magic Curtain 


LAWRENCE LANGNER, the 
founder of the Theatre Guild, re 
calls his star-studded life 498 
pages, over 100 photographs. $6.60 


Ben Jonson 
OF WESTMINSTER 
By MARCHETTE CHUTE, autho: 
of Shakespeare of London. ‘Bri! 
llant blography of a great 
lyric poet as well as a great play 
wright.”’—Orville Preseott, N. ¥ 


Times, $5.00 


The Complete Plays 


of Ben Jonson 


All of the works of the great Eliza 
bethan at an amazingly low price 
Everyman's Library. ‘T'wo volumes 
$1.65 each 


Theatre Street 


Hy TAMARA KARSAVINA Mir 
rors all the glitter, intrigues and 
romance of the ballet world 
Pittsburgh Press. Illus. $5.00 


{t all bookstores 


FREE! Write for your complete 
catalogue of world-famous dramas 
now available In the low priced 
editions of Everyman’s Library 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
300 Fourth Avenue New York 1@ 
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Sardi’s Story 


Sardi’s, the Story of a Famous Restau 
rant, by Vincent Sardi and Richard 
Gehman (Henry Holt 


ie stage of the St. James theatre, 
where that delightful Rodgers-Ham- 
merstein ditty “Getting to Know You 
has been sung for many performances, 
is just about the spot where I first got 
to know Vincent Sardi. I might add that 
I am such a confirmed 44th Streeter that 
my workshop has been for years, and is 
to this day, eight flights of Siamese dress 
ing rooms above that same stage 


But to get back to where I first saw 
Sardi, we'll have to tear down the St. 
James theatre (don't worry, Lee, we'll 
put it right back) and take a nostalgic 
peek at the old buildings that were there 
before, one of which was, so far as I 


know, Sardi’s first restaurant 


There was an especially beautiful piece 
of decoration in the place then that he's 


kept near him ever since: Mrs. Sardi 


Vincent at that time was a dark, good- 
looking, straight-spined young Bonifac« 
The outstanding feature of the man was 
his courtesy. He had a well-bred_ polite- 
made 
friends for him and that little restaurant 


ness and consideration which 
These same qualities over the years be- 
came a part of the characteristics of his 
co-workers, from the days of the kindly 
John Brasi, the charming and popular 
Renee Carroll, the handsome and diplo- 
matic Jimmy Molinski--and, of course, 
the impeccable Vincent, Jr., the new boss 
who is making more friends than ever 
for the institution 


While I'm remembering, it might not 
be uninteresting for me to mention that 
one of my earliest Sardi tablecloth deals 
was made after a luncheon with Win- 
throp Ames 


That particular meal re- 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


RENOWN AT STRATFORD 

Guthrie & Davies 3.50 
JULIA MARLOWE’S STORY 

E. H. Southern $50 
TALES FROM THE BALLET 

Pigeon Crowle 2.95 
THE MUSICAL PRODUCTION 

(British) Turfery & Palmer 6.00 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF SHAKE. 

SPEARE—K. J. Spalding 3.75 
THE PERSONALITY OF SHAKE. 

SPEARE—Harold G. McCurdy 5.00 


48 W. Stead St.. New York 19, N. Y. 


sulted in my being the controlling lessee 
of the Little theatre (now the Times 
theatre) for ten years. During those years 
I was fortunate in producing a series of 
successes, the first two years of which 
began with Frank Craven in The First 
Year while during the last two seasons 
Francine Larrimore appeared in Let Us 
Be Gay 


But wait a minute! The Editor did 
not ask for a series of entertaining inci- 
dents in the checkered career of a re- 
formed song writer but for a review of 
Sardi’s, the Story of a Famous Restau- 


rant: 


Its a good book, a clean American 
book, a Horatio Alger story of a young 
immigrant who loved his business and, 
working out of that love, made for his 
restaurant a name perhaps more famous 
than any other in America. The story 
has plenty of humor and drama, and a 
set of characters that make it beyond 
question the greatest all-star cast ever 
put between the covers of a book. 


John Golden 


Mr. Golden is a distinguished producer 
and author 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


NEW RELEASES! 
MRS. McTHING ° BERNARDINE 
THE LOVE OF FOUR COLONELS 
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14 East 38th Street, New York 16 
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Alfred Lunt, Director 


Continued from page 29 











As 





these words were written, it was 


still a month before Ondine’s opening 
on Broadway and no one could hazard 
what its fate would be. But Lunt’s direct- 
ing had brought out qualities of comic 
deftness and dynamic vigor which no- 
body suspected lurked in Mel Ferrer’s 
brooding style of underplaying. And 
Lunt had completely opened up hitherto 
undiscovered aspects of Audrey Hep- 
burn’s gamin_ talent—-strength, richer 
tonal values of voice, a passionate inten- 
sity that may make her performance in 


Ondine one of the acting high spots of 
the 1953-54 season 


Lunt has known about the play since 
1939 when author Jean Giraudoux gave 
him and Miss Fontanne a copy of the 
playscript. “He wanted us to do it, and 
we fell in love with the play, but’—he 
sighed—-‘we_ felt we weren't young 
enough to do it, and so the years have 
gone by without an American production 
of this enchanting play. It is high com- 
edy—yet in a mood of fantasy. Tragedy 
is not so difficult to direct or act as high 
comedy—because high comedy, like low 
comedy, involves the problem of feeding 
lines. Noel Coward's clipped dialogue, 
short speeches, many just in single sen- 
tences, rapid-fire—is a perfect example 
of this, but the same is true of Shaw or 
Oscar Wilde or Sheridan. It’s like a 
tennis game-——-you serve and then the 
ball is shot back to you, and then you 
and your partner volley the lines back 
and forth with your opponents or with 
cach other if you're playing singles. In 
order to do this properly you must listen 
and you must interplay, just as a comic 
cannot function without his straight man 
Costello without Abbott would be un 
funny. In high comedy, each actor is 
comic and straight man by turns. The 
listening and the precise timing are more 
critical in comedy than in a= serious 
drama. Lynn and I started the trick of 
overlapping lines in The Guardsman. In 
overlapping you carry the volley business 
one degree furthet now you have to hit 
the ball a second before it comes ove1 
the net. Quite a strain on one’s timing 
because you cant cut in too soon or 
you'll kill your opponent's line, and you 
can’t cut in too late or the effect of 
spontaneous repartee is lost. Ive used 


quite a little overlapping in Ondine 


Lunt faced a number of difficult prob 
lems with Ondine. There are only two 
long parts—that of Ondine and _ the 
Prince—-and the other twenty-eight parts 
are all “bits and pieces.’’ Lunt says it is 
more difficult to sustain a mood when 
the parts are small because an actor has 
no space in which to build his role—he 
must do it quickly and precisely. “But 


every part is important,’ Lunt says, ‘and 


everyone must be good. This ts true is 
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Gentury 75-125 Watt Fresnelite Jr. 


CENTURY 


any play. For instance, if the butler is 
bored when he brings in the fatal letter 
in Act III, you've no play.”’ 


Then there are sharp shifts of mood 
in Ondine—it moves from high comedy 
to what Lunt describes as phantasma- 
goria. Much of the dialogue is profound 

but the profundity is tossed off, so it 
makes the problem of rendering it hard 
The speech is somewhat heightened, at 
times almost poetic, and yet it stays 
within vernacular. We have music and 
singing—Virgil Thomson has composed 
a superb score—we have fifty-four music 
cues and all sorts of special effects 
Dickie Whorf, who did our costumes, 




































































































































solved one of our bie headaches—-how 
to make a suit of armor Mel Ferrer wears 
disappear in a flash—in full light-—and 
no conjuring business either. Damned 
clever. We have an apparition appearing 
through a trap. I was disgusted to find 
vut the Forty-Sixth Street theatre didn't 
have a single, solitary trap door. When 
I started out at the Castle Square Play 
ers in Boston we had six trap doors in 
the theatre. And then, because the stage 
here is so narrow, we had the set de- 
signed to the inch—and then what d you 
suppose happens? Thev start installing 
these wretched divans in the first six 


rows of the orchestra and they had to 





a unique 
theatre 
apprentice 
school 


Cleveland Play House is now 
receiving applications tor the next 
season of its School of the Theatre 
One of the oldest of its kind in 

the country, this school offers a 
unique and comprehensive system 

of theatre training for the student 
who desires professional develop 
ment. Students gain unusual stage | 
experience through daily work 
with a long-established protessional 
company of actors, directors, 
designers, technicians, supplemented 
by class and seminar instruction 
There are three fully-equipped 
theatres playing continuously to the | 
general public, September to June 


TUITION FREE — CREDITED G.!. BILL 


Write to Frederic McConnell, Director 
Cleveland Play House 
2040 East 86th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


Cleveland 
Play House 


Francis E. Drury Theatre 
Charles S. Brooks Theatre * Euclid-77th Theatre 


The Rhode 
Island Junior 
PLAYERS STUDIO 
of 
Drama, Speech, Dance 
and Radio 


Offers intensive training 
in the Theatre Arts. 


Ann DeCiantis, oirc.. 


3 Gursen St. T 
West Warwick Va. 1-2818 or 
Rhode Isiand Pa. (-4822 


cut three feet off the 


inake 
room, and it threw all our plans out of 
kilter 


stage to 


When you're directing a play, vou 
have to get up early in the morning.’ 


Lunt gets up at eight in a small apart- 
ment somewhere in the He 
street it is. The Lunts 

East End 
and are living almost incommunicado in 
a small pied-d-terre. They never go out 


city won t 
what 


leased their 


reveal on 


have 


town house 


he hasn't even seen one play this sea- 


son—and nobody has their 


telephone 
number. In the morning, during the pe 
riod preceding the opening, he was occu- 
pied either in a discussion of the script 
ol the 


previous rehearsal with 


visited Edith 
Lutyen’s shop on 48th Street where the 
costumes were being made or the Na- 
l41st Street 
built) and 
until 9 
p.m., with a tea break at 4 and a dinner 
break at 6:30 


day's 


Lynn Fontanne, or he 


Scenery 
the 
Rehearsals 


tional Service on 


where sets were being 


painted ran 


from |! 


He was given Maurice Valency’s trans- 
lation of the play on December 1, about 
three weeks before rehearsals were to be 
done. A prodigious amount of cutting 
The original 


Ondine ran three and a half hours 


was necessary version ot 


“The 
American 


talk 


audience,” 


French too much for an 


Lunt explains 
“They love to hear this lucid dialogue, 
but it would put our audiences to sleep 
We didn’t do little 
snippets here and there with a manicure 
scissors so we the 


cut 


bie cuts—-it was 


wouldn't lose texture 


Why, 


to just two 


of the play. Anything can be 
The Sea Gull could be cut 
lines. The schoolteacher 
‘Why do 
Masha 


shot himself.’ ’ 


says to Masha, 
black?” And 


Constantine 


you always wear 


answers, “Because 


I wo-line the 


theatr, 


plays may well be an- 


swer to the increasing costs of 


production 


By now the actors were beginning to 


drift backstage, one by one. The pianist 


BOWN ADAMS 
PROFESSIONAL STUDIO 


is the only New York Acting 
Repertory School 


THAT PUTS MORE ACTORS 
ON THE STAGE EVERY WEEK 


than any other school in the country 


306 West 8! $t., N.Y., 24 N.Y. 
TR 3-0870 


Private coaching plus experience 
developes the ector most 





began working over an cere song 


chanted by a 
Dran Seitz 
tight gray 


slacks 


said hello, and Lunt arose and placed an 


pair of Tani and 


The 


sweaters 


twins, 


girls capered about in 
and black 
Audrey Hepburn strutted by and 


corduroy 


arm on her shoulder and said she had 


been magnificent in vesterday’s rehearsal 
had back 


every and 


Lynn been 


and 
Mel 


nervously 


sitting way 


heard 


word clearly), 


Ferrer strode in and began 


back 


actor 


pacing and 


forth, scowling at an 
invisible 
Lunt 


waved his arm at the center of 


the stage where a cluster of chairs was 
arranged There 


representing furniture. 


was going to be a 


run-through of 
entire play. 


“It will never be as good as it is now,” 


he said, “now when it’s going to be 


played without costumes or sets and only 


a piano for the musi It is pure, perfect 


now Your imagination can work mira- 


cles and there is no audience 


to spoil it 
for you. to laugh at the wrong time or 
And 
there 


are no distractions, physical or mental 


snort or cough or rustle programs 


the 


actors are also because 


pure 


no reviews to worry about, or how much 


publicity they're getting or how 
they ll take. They give 
up completely to what the 
playwright has wanted them to do, and 


they 


many 
curtain calls can 


themselves 


will give a beautiful performance: 


He 


formance 


was right. The quality of the per- 
that 


was no 


was sheer magic alter- 


noon—although — ther: 


subtly 
changing lighting from a dimmer board 
to help a mood, and you had to imagine 
the suit of 


armor 


disappearing when 


Miss Hepburn wished it to 


But Lunt was wrong about one thing 


An 
audience 


There that 


best 


audit thee 
The 


have 


was an day. 


audience ol one 


Ondine would ever Just a lone 


man in a dark blue suit sitting out front 


with his whole soul riveted to the action 


If Alfred Lunt is 


really 


a great director it is 


because he is a 


vreat audience 
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THE ESSAYS OF 


Shakespeare «2 Bacon 


All 37 Plays « Comedies, Tragedies, 


Histories and Poems 


VERY word Shakespeare ever wrote — every delightful comedy, 
E stirring tragedy, and thrilling historical play; every lovely poem 
and sonnet—yours complete in this beautiful 1312-page volume. Chuckle 
at the ever-modern comedy of Falstaff; be fascinated by glamorous Cleo- 
patra; shudder at the intrigues of Macbeth; thrill with Romeo in the 
ecstacies of love. Be amazed at lago’s treachery ; step with delight into 
the whimsical world of Puck and Bottom. 

Shakespeare is the one writer who understood human nature as no 
other ever has, before or since. So deep did he see into the hearts of all 
of us that he is more alive today than he was three hundred years ago! 


Why The Classics Club Offers You These 2 Books Free 


ILL YOU add these two volumes to 


from the Classics Club? You are invited to 
join today . . . and to receive on approval 
beautiful editions of the world’s greatest books 3. Its volumes 
masterpieces. 


These books, selected unanimously by dis- 
tinguished literary authorities, were chosen 
because they offer the greatest enjoyment 
and value to the “pressed for time’ men 


and women of today. 


‘ ” 
A true “classic 


most thrilling modern novel Have you ever 


wondered how the truly great books have become You may cancel membership at any time Miss 


“classics”? First because they are so readable. 


They would not have lived unless they were 
read; they would not have been read unless they 
were interesting. To be interesting they had to of SHAKESPEAR 
be easy to understand. And those are the very 
qualities which characterize these selections: 
readability, interest, simplicity. 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 


your library—as membership gifts The Classics Club is different from all other 
; book clubs. 1. It distributes to its members the 
world’s classics at a low price 2. Its members Please enroll me as 8 Trial Member and 
are not obligated to take any specific number of send, me, VERE the beantitel two-volume 
(which are being used 
today in many leading colleges and universities) 
are luxurious DeLuxe Editions—bound in the 
fine buckram ordinarily 
bindings. They have tinted page tops; are richly 
stamped in genuine gold, which will retain its 
original lustre-—books you and your children will 
read and cherish for years. 
A Trial Membership Invitation to You = 


You are invited to accept a Trial Membership. 
Why Are Great Books Called “Classics”? With your first book will 
notice about future selections 

is a living book that will never any book you do not wish 
grow old. For sheer fascination it can rival the any specific number of books 


used for $5 and $10 


be sent an advance 


want. No money in advance, no membership fees, Mra, f 


Mail this Invitation Form now. Paper, print- 
ing, binding costs are rising 
and your FREE copies of The Complete Works 
and BACON’S ESSAYS 
cannot be assured unless you respond promptly. 


THE CLASSICS CLUB, Roslyn, L. I., New York 


On Love, Truth, Friendship, Riches 
and 54 Other Fascinating Subjects 


ERE is another Titan of the Elizabethan era—Sir Francis Bacon 
whose surpassing intellect laid the groundwork of science and 
philosophy for generations. Anyone in search of personal guidance and 
a practical, day-by-day philosophy of life can do no better than to read 
these immortal essays . abour love, politics, books, business, friend- 
ship. and the many other subjects which Bacon discusses so clearly, 
incisively, wisely. So much wit and wisdom is packed into these 
writings that quotations from them have become part of our literature. 
Both these handsome De Luxe volumes—Shakespeare and Bacon— 
are yours free, as membership gifts from the Classics Club. 
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Walter J. Black, President JY 


THE CLASSICS CLUB 
Roslyn, L. |., New York 


De Luxe Classica Club Editions of The Com 
plete Works of SHAKESPEARE and 
BACON'S ESSAYS, together with the current 
selection 


I am not obligated to take any specific num 
ber of books and I am to receive an advance 
description of future selections. Also, I may 
reject any volume before or after I receive it 
and I may cancel my membership whenever I 


For each volume I decide to keep I will send 
you $2.89, plus a few cents mailing charges 
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You need not take 
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Eau de Cologne 6 oz. 

Eau de Cologne 4 oz. 
Bath Powder 6 oz. 
Cologne Stick 


... $2.50 
. +. $1.50 


. ++ $2.00 
... $1.50 


Perfume, one dram . . . $2.00 
Cologne Stick & 2 oz. Cologne Set . . . $2.50 
Purse Perfume & 2 oz. Cologne Set 


all prices olus 





